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The Fullol Hoard: 
A New Find from Bronze-Age Afghanistan 


by Maurizio Tost 
and RAUF WARDAK 


Trade, as an economic activity stimuláting the productive capacity of a community, 
goes hand in hand with an ever-increasing and more widespread demand for goods, char- 
acterizing the system in the course of its development. This mercantile activity, moreover, 
is conditioned by the complexity and vitality of the underlying social structure. It is quite 
clear, in fact, that the nature of the products required is closely linked up with the type 
of society of which the market is an expression: the ruling classes, insofar as they di- 
rectly control production, dispose of surpluses and thus represent the sole operators in inter- 
national trade. Within the economic set-up the greater the surplus in agricultural and craft 
products and in materials extracted from the soil, the greater will be the demand for goods 
of ruling classes and individuals. mE 


The earliest urban centres developed during the 4th millennium B.C. along the lower 
reaches of the Tigris and the Euphrates, and favourable environmental conditions ensured 
constant production of large food surpluses and hence a growing rate of population in- 
crease. This productive system became concentrated in the hands of a small class asso- 
ciated with the temples of tutelary divinities or with the palace of the sovereign both of 
which were hypostatic embodiments of the same political structure. 


Owing to the pressure of growing internal demand, the main outcome of population 
increase and the rapid enrichment of the ruling class, there was a boost in the consump- 
tion of raw materials — wholly lacking in the alluvial plains of Mesopotamia — and of 
luxury goods. Metals, timber and stones were the main imports, their price being very 
high on Mesopotamian markets, correspondingly low in their lands of origin. It was cer- 
tainly this striking discrepancy between purchase and sale price that led to high profits 
and stimulated the setting up of an organized commercial network making up for the 
many risks that inevitably beset transport of goods in the 3rd millennium. 


Whereas the economic outcome of this trade affected a small group of individuals belong- 
ing to the ruling class, the cultural consequences of this phenomenon were indeed incal- 


(*) We are much indebted to Mr Osman Sedqi, graphs and drawings illustrating this paper, and 


Minister of Culture at the time, to Mrs Fran- also to the Mission's Field-Director, Prof. Mauti- 
cesca Tucci Bonardi and Mr Nicola Labianca, zio Taddei, for his kind cooperation. Both nega- 
members of the Italian Archaeological Mission in tives and drawings are filed in the archives of 


Afghanistan, who are responsible for the photo- the Museo Nazionale d'Árte Orientale, Rome. 


culable. The ccntinual dialogue and trade taking place between far-flung lands brought about 
a chain reaction that boosted and facilitated the spread of Mesopotamian types over a vast 
area which, in 2000 B.C., stretched from Crete‘to India and from Egypt to the Amu Darya. 
It is no surprise, therefore, that scholars should seek to identify the lands of origin of . 
goods imported by Sumer which are sometimes, albeit obscurely, mentioned in the few 
cuneiform texts that have come down to us. In this way the mechanics of cultural 
diffusion and the concomitant rise .of cultural centres, representing the first chapter in the 
history of Eurasia, can be reconstructed. Cultural stimulus and trade followed the same 
routes in both directions. 


Lapis-lazuli, the bright blue natural silicate delicately veined with gold owing to the 
presence of pyrites, was cherished alike by the religious piety and aesthetic sense of the 
Sumerians and neighbouring peoples. Often referred to in texts, this stone practically 
fills the role of the. protagonist in one of the most famous Sumerian myths, Enmerkar 
and the Lord of Aratta translated and published by S.N. Kramer about twenty years ago (^). 
And today Japis-lazuli still goes on playing a leading part in the research of numerous 
scholars, for the. only area in which it was once found is made up of a small group of . 
valleys and mountain ridges in Badakhshan, a province lying between the Hindu Kush and 
the Pamir and within the north-east border of Afghanistan. 


Ihe archaeological exploration of this province is at a very early stage, and it was 
only in 1966 that a mission led by Mrs Georgina Herrmann briefly carried out a survey 
of the region of Kerano-Munjan where the centres for quarrying lapis-lazuli are to be 
found (2). 5 

During the last ten years intensive research has been successfully carried on in east- 
ern Iran and southern Turkmenia, demonstrating that these regions not only acted as a 
link between Badakhshan and Mesopotamia but also, as they achieved an advanced degree 
of urbanization too, developed into flourishing consumer markets for most products. From 
Altyn Tepe, Namazga Tepe and other minor centres of southern Turkmenia in the 3rd mil- 
lennium B.C. there was a steady flow of numerous finished products in lapis-lazuli (°). 

The most significant discoveries, however, have occurred at Shahri Sokhta in Seistan 
on the delta of the river Hilmand. A host of fragments of lapis-lazuli date back to Pe- 
riods II and III (2700-2200 B.C.): they are mainly wasters from the manufacturing pro- 
cess and together with a vast collection of tools associated with the working of necklace 
beads (fig. 6), afford evidence of intense activity of specialized crafts (*). 

In view of the evident ties between the material culture of Shahr-i Sokhta and the 


(1) S.N. Kramer, Enmerkar and the Lord of (4) M, Tosi, < Excavations at Shahr-i Sokhta. 


Aratta, Philadelphia, 1952. Preliminary Report on the Second Campaign », EW, 
)2( G. HERRMANN, «Lapis Lazuli: the Early XIX, 1969, pp. 253-386; Ip., « Shahr-i Sokhta: Un 
Phase of Its Trade », Irag, XXX, 1968, pp. 22-27. insediamento protourbano nel Sistan iraniano », 
(3) V.I. SARIANIDI, «O velikom lazuritovom Atti del Convegno Internazionale sul tema « La 
puti na drevnem Vostoke», Kratkie Soobščenija Persia nel Medioevo », Roma, 31 maggio - 5 aprile 
Instituta Arheologii, 114, 1968, pp. 3-9. 1970, Roma, 1971, pp. 405-417. 
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site of Mundigak, 25 miles to the north of Qandahar, it is not unlikely that the valleys 
of the Hilmand. and the Arghandab constituted a primary trade-route for lapis-lazuli which, 
in Seistan itself, could well have been subjected to preliminary processing and rid of its 
impurities before continuing its journey towards Mesopotamia, Towards the end of the 
3rd millennium, the regions lying between Mesopotamia and Afghanistan were not an 
abandoned steppe: towns and villages nestled near to waterways and around oases. The 
whole of south-west Asia must have shared the same social and economic experience and 
consisted in one vast homogeneous and dynamic market — a phenomenon that was to be 
repeated on several occasions in the course of its history. 


In view of this situation, the discovery of the Fullol hoard proved no surprise. The 
importance of the event however, was highlighted by the fact that the find was the first 
piece of significant archaeological evidence coming to light in Badakhshan, and thus at least 
confirmed the hypothesis that Mesopotamia was in contact with such a remote area (°). 


Fullol is no more than a modest collection of houses situated on the right bank of 
the Sohi Azora river along the road linking Baghlan, the capital of the district of that 
name, and the farming centre of Khost Ferenj. The Sohi Azora is'a southern tributary 
running in a north-south direction, of the Amu Darya; it flows almost perpendicular to the 
course of the larger river and, practically speaking, defines the south-west border of Ba- 
dakhshan (fig. 1). 


On July 5, 1966, in a narrow gorge on the road to Khost Ferenj two kilometres 
south of Fullol, some peasants chanced upon a number of well-preserved gold and silver 
vessels and numerous fragments of others. In order to divide up the booty more con- 
` veniently, these objects were smashed into pieces by an axe. The local authorities, however, 
thanks to the intervention of Mr M. Hashem Saffi, at the time Governor of the Baghlan 
province, at once got wind of the discovery and told Mr A.A. Motamedi, Director of the 
Kabul Museum who, quickly grasping the importance of what had occurred, sent Dr Rauf 
Wardak to the scene of the event. Five gold cups and bowls and seven silver ones were 
rescued as well as fragments of at least five others: not one of these vessels is com- 
plete or can be wholly reassembled; for they have all suffered severe damage. The total 
weight was 940 grm. for the gold objects and 1922 grm. for the silver ones. During ques- 
tioning the people it was, however, possible to ascertain that all the finds were collected 
in a conical mound of earth and stone debris, 14 m. long by 8 m. wide, resting against a 
rock face overlooking the road to Khost Ferenj. Having repaired to the spot and iden- 
tified the hole made by the peasants, which is where the treasure presumably lay, Dr War- 
dak dug two intersecting trenches on the point of clandestine excavation. They measured 


(3) Since this short report was written the nistan, XXIV, 1 ,1971, pp. 44-54). The Authors 
Fullol hoard has already been published in a are mainly inclined to date the find to the 2nd 


short summary by Louis Dupree and others: L. millennium B.C., having considered primary to the 
DUPREE, Ph. Goutn, N. Omer, « The Khosh Tapa point of chronology the connections with the 
Hoard from North Afghanistan», Archaeology, “Royal Graves” of Marlik on the South Caspian 


XXIV, 1, January 1971, pp. 28-34 (also Afgha- Shore. 
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12 by: 8 m. in length and 1.5 m. in width respectively. No other vessels were brought to 
light, but at a depth of 1.50 m. we came across a layer of ashes and charcoal cóvering an 
inhumation burial that had been much tampered with. The skeleton, with its head point- 
ing towards the north, was in a crouching position. + Excavation was interrupted a few cen- 
timetres below the tomb where we met with a layer of rock. No sherds were discovered 
in the whole dig, and on July 15 the objects were all transferred to the Kabul Museum 
where they have remained ever since. 

Despite the work on the spot we cannot confidently claim that all the treasure to be 
discovered there has been recovered, or that the spot indicated is precisely the one where 
the find occurred. That the peasants may have given wrong information in order to put 
the authorities off the scent is something that cannot, indeed, be ruled out. In view. of the 
prospects of future research in this area, it is important to note that in this section of the 
river Sohi Azora a number of tepes (mounds) that are known to us — Qafar-i Qal’at, 
Khosh Tepe and others — have not yet been explored. Notwithstanding the hilly nature 
of the ground, this region is fairly well-suited to human settlement and thanks to the 
Sohi Azora is open to the plain of the Amu Darya. 

As we said, apart from a few fragments of vessels wholly destroyed, twelve edite 
from the Fullol hoard have survived — five gold and seven silver ones, all now in a 
fairly bad state of preservation (figs. 2-5, 7-16). The complex does not appear to be a very 
homogeneous one: different manufacturing techniques have been used, while the decorative 
motifs, whether hammered or engraved, can probably be referred to more than a single 
cultural tradition. 

The gold vessels were probably in an excellent state of preservation at the time of 
discovery, before being damaged. Apart from the bowl with bulging sides and flat base 
(fig. 7) all the others are decorated with geometric or naturalistic motifs. Indeed, the dec- 
oration on a high-stemmed, straight-rimmed cylindrical cup with a base shaped like a 
truncated cone is purely geometrical (fig. 8). The body of the cup and its stem, which 
was probably conical, formed two separate elements fitted together by means of a button 
joint on which a layer of bituminous substance was spread. The stem has not survived, 
and in its present state the cup measures 8.7 cm. in height and has a diameter of 9.9 
cm.; the thickness of the sides does not exceed 0.11 cm. and the total weight of the 
object is 171.03 grm. 

The whole of the outer surface of the body is decorated with a frieze consisting of 
six square metopes each one diagonally subdivided into four triangles, and in each trian- 
gle the pattern is completed by a stepped-tower motif. All the intermediate space is filled 
with small engraved lines, while the frieze-bands and the diagonal divisions were executed 
by hammering the surface on a wooden die. 

This type of frieze and the same goblet shape show close ties with pottery vessels 
produced in various regions of the Indo-Iranian borderland. Down to the end of the 4th 
millennium B.C., metope friezes with strictly geometrical subdivisions were used as dec- 
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Fig. 2 - Fullo! Hoard. Gold vessels (cf. figs. 15, 16). Scale 1:3. 
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Fig. 3 . Fullo! Hoard. Silver bowls, comp 
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Fig. 5 - Fullol Hoard. Silver bowls decorated with incised and repoussé-worked 


(cf. figs. 10-12). Scale 1:3. 
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Fig. 6 - Shahr-i Sokhta (Seistan). Stone material and tools for making beads: top left, lapis-lazuli chips; 
bottom, carnelian. From layers of Period II (c. 2700-2400 B.C.). 


Fig. 7 - Fullol Hoard. Plain gold beaker 
(Neg. no. Dep. CS LA 5668/1). 





Fig. 8 - Fullol Hoard. Frag- 
mentary gold bowl with an 
incised decoration consisting 
of geometrical panels of a 
South-Turkmenian type (Neg. 
no. Dep. CS LA 5668/3). 








Fig. 9 - Fullol Hoard. Fragment of a silver vessel showing an incised geometric deco- 
ration to be compared with Seistanian (Shahr-i Sokhta II) and South-Turkmenian types 
(Neg. no. Dep. CS LA 5675/1; cf. fig. 4b). 





Fig. 10 - Fullol Hoard, Fragment of a gold bowl decorated with a row of running 
bulls (Neg. no. Dep. CS LA 5672/6; cf. fig. 5b). 
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Figs. 11-12 - Fullol Hoard. Details of the sides and bottom of the silver bowl decorated with grazing bulls 
(Neg. nos. Dep. CS LA 5675/5, 5676/7; cf. fig. 5a). 
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Figs. 15-16 - Fullol 
Hoard. Fragment of 
an hemispherical gold 
bowl with a repoussé 
decoration of Meso- 
potamian-type bearded 
bulls (Neg. nos. Dep. 
CS LÀ 3609/7L. A; cf. 


fig. 2a). 








oration on red and buff pottery of southern Turkmenia and were especially prominent on 
the products of the Geoksjur culture (Namazga III period) that developed in the Tedžen 
delta during the early centuries of the 3rd millennium (°). 


In fact, the stepped-tower motif was one of the most common in this culture and 
continued to be a major feature in the subsequent Namazga IV period. It is likewise ger- 
mane to recall here that Geoksjur pottery and the patterns we are concerned with spread 
as far south as the Quetta Valley. In fact, we meet identical motifs in the pottery of the 
Damb Sadaat II period as well as in the Buff Ware of the entire Hilmand Valley from 
. Mundigak (Period III) to Shahr-i- Sokhta (Period I) During the whole of the 3rd mil- 
lennium these regions appear to be culturally closely inter-connected, and it is therefore not 
surprising to find elements of their advanced proto-urban cultures also in the more isolated 


Badakhshan. 


Two other silver vessels of the hoard can be related to the Turkmenian tradition: 
a straight-rimmed conical pot engraved with two friezes subdivided by isosceles triangles framed 
by stretches, a series of triangles executed by short strokes (figs. 4a, 9), and a very frag- 
mentary truncated conical bowl decorated with three parallel series of square-sectioned 
crosses joined together by their horizontal arms on which rows of 3 or 4 chevrons are 
carved (fig. 4b). 


The sequence of outlined triangles is a decoration frequently painted on the pottery 
-of Shahri Sokhta II or of Mundigak IV 1. It is in this period, roughly corresponding 
to Namazga IV in southern Turkmenia, that objects and remains of lapis-lazuli made their 
appearance in considerable quantities. The provisional chronology worked out by Soviet ar- 
chaeologists refers the beginning of this period to 2600-2300 B.C. corresponding to Pro- 
-todynastic III (E.D. AH ab) in Mesopotamia. This chronology has been questioned re- 
cently by the American scholar, C.C. Lamberg- Karlovsky, after discoveries he made at Tepe 
Yahya, 225 km. south of Kerman in south-eastern Iran. In a Period IVC room ten small 
tablets were found bearing signs of proto-Elamite character that can be dated around’ 3000- 
"2900 B.C. The latter hypothesis has been furthér backed up by several radiocarbon meas- 
‘urements and other minor factors (°). In view of the close affinities between the pottery 
of Yahya in this period and that of Shahri Sokhta III and Mundigak IV 2 a critical 
revisión not only of the chronological scheme for Turkmenia but probably for Mesopo- 
‘tamia as well is now required. If the new chronology put forward by Lamberg-Karlovsky 
is accepted as an untested hypothesis, the geometrically decorated pottery of Geoksjur — 
Shahri Sokhta 1 — Damb Sadaat II would then be referable to the middle of the 4th 
millennium and thus become contempaty with the Uruk IV and Gawra IX: periods when 
lapis-lazuli appeared in Mesopotamia for the first time in massive quantities (*), Our own 


(^) V.I. SARIANIDY, Pamjatniki pozdenego eneo- ^ Yahya, Iran 1967-1969, Cambridge (Mass.), 1970, 


lita .jugo-vostoónoj Turkmenii (Svod Arheologi- p. 132; Ip, «The Proto-Elamite Settlement at 
Ceskib Istoénikov, B-38), Moskva, 1965, pl. IV. Tepe Yahya», Iran, IX, 1971, pp. 87-98. 
(J CG: LAMBERG-KARLOVSKY, | Excavations at (8) HERRMANN, op. cit, pp. 29-31. 
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view in this matter is that the old scheme brought out by the Soviet scholars and tested 
by a prolonged critical revision on the materials is, on the whole, still acceptable. 
Moreover, the importance of the Fullol hoard is centred on the other four pieces of 
the collection that, in the kind of decoration and skill of execution, may be directly com- 
pared with similar products of Mesopotamia and Elam. They comprise a complex of excep 
tional value and the earliest evidence of trade that hitherto has been attested only by Me- 
sopotamian finds — the countless fragments of lapis-lazuli that have come to light there. 
Our hope, then, is that the discovery of the Fullol hoard will kindle the interest of spe- 
cialists in a type of research in no way exhausted by these few lines of presentation. 


The best preserved item, especially in view of the particular strength of the silver alloy 
used, is a flat cylindrical bowl with a convex base, on the outer surface of which a 
couple of sturdy bulls are portrayed in repoussé work. In each pair, one of the animals 
is bending its head down over a small mound (perhaps a heap of fodder), while the head 
of the other is raised and it is lowing with mouth open (figs. 5a, 11). The figures of these 
bulls are real masterpieces, stylistically without compare among the works of the cultural 
‘provinces of the Indo-Iranian borderland: they are of a breed that has nothing in common . 
with the zebus (bos indicus) which abound in decorative representations of those regions 
throughout the 3rd millennium B.C. The massed muscles of the Fullol bulls are portrayed 
with extreme cate; volumes stand out clearly outlined: and those portions of the body 
where hair is thicker ate outlined with strips of curls. Head, shoulders, withers and part 
of the flank are thus covered with thinly incised bands. The eyes, the long hair at the end 
of the tail and the hooves are all accurately reproduced by means of incised lines simple 
and precise at the same time. The bottom of the bowl is diversified by a star-shaped motif 
with eight arms bent clockwise that introduces a markedly dynamic element into a yet 
simple decoration (figs. 5b, 12). 

We cannot, of course, in a few lines deal fully with all the countless comparisons 
that might be suggested. But purely as a working hypothesis we may postulate a centre 
in northern Mesopotamia as an area of origin; for bere patterns of this kind are familiar 
from the Larsa Period onwards (2000-1800 B.C.) Yet in the absence of any direct com- . 
parison we are quite unable to prove the value of such an hypothesis. The most important 
problem, is that of chronology, and on this point one thing is quite clear: a similar treat- 
ment of the surfaces and volumes of a figure is little documented with regard to pre- 
Sargonid Mesopotamia. At the same time we cannot get away from the embarrassing feeling 
caused by the resemblance of the Fullol bulls to the far better known ones of Minoan 
Crete: we ate up against a remarkable convergence of features that can only be. explained 
within a wider context, The phenomenon is perhaps the consequence ‘of trade extending in 
all directions, its hotbed being the Mesopotamia of the early imperialistic states. 

By contrast, the treatment of the same subject is quite different in the second silver 
vessel the origin of which, we suspect, is Mesopotamian too. It is a hemispherical bowl 
with a strongly flattened body: the entire surface is decorated with two rows of three bulls, 
each converging on an object shaped like a large goblet from the top of which there emerge 
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three long lanceolate leaves (fig. 10). Compared with the first bowl, we are at once struck 
۱ by the more cursory manner of executing of the figures: the massed muscles of the shoul- 
ders are, for example, reproduced by means of two simple engraved chevrons, and like- 
wise the somatic features and the hair-cluster of the tail are reproduced by lines and marks 
in harmony with the rest of the figure. In this specimen, too, the bulls have been executed 
by hammering with wooden dies. The most interesting feature of the entire representation 
is its perspective: the bulls are seen to be packed tightly together so that the forelegs 
are hidden by the rear portion of the animal in front. The base of this frieze of bulls con- 
sists of an incised decoration of small round bosses. Once again the question of direct 
comparisons is quite unsolved, yet the substantial difference between the two bowls stands 
out clearly even though they form part of one and the same complex. 


The frieze of round bosses recurs in another item of this group: a conical gold beaker 
where this decoration extends beneath the rim and forms the upper border of a composition 
that is particularly interesting. Here, the subject consists of two boars placed on either 
side of a tree with very stylized branches and foliage which is rooted in a truncated 
conical rock represented by a triangle of scales. The lower border of the frieze also con- 
sists of identical triangular scales (figs. 2b, 14). All the ornamental features are the result 
of a hammering technique. 

For the portrayal of the boars an evidently geometrical style has been used which is 
useful to enhance those features of which the figures is composed with no diminution of 
overall vigour. The representation of the massed muscles of the haunches is noteworthy 

being executed by means of heart-shaped incisions. 


Regarding the origin of an object of this sort, we can just suggest that the boar is 
a subject commonly represented in the pottery figurines of prehistoric Seistan; a few score 
terracotta and crude clay figurines portraying boars standing or in a position of assault come 
from Shahr-i Sokhta II and III. So far, no beaker or other gold vessels has come to light’ 
at Shahr-i Sokhta, but a quite likely conjecture is that the Fullol specimen was manu- 
factured in a centre in the not distant Hilmand Valley towards the end of the 3rd mil. 
lennium. ۱ 

More intricate problems, on the other hand, are raised by a small gold bucket, one 
of the finest specimens and, alas, one of those the plunderers damaged most. It is a large 
conical beaker adorned with a series of snakes: these are arranged vertically, their flat, tri- 
angular heads looking towards the rim, while their waving bodies run parallel and their 
tails bend to the left on a level with the base (fig. 13). The bodies of the reptiles, 
measuting 0.8-1.1 cm. in width are executed in a lavish series of dots. The heads contain 
two ring-like eyes simmetrically arranged at the base of the cephalic.triangle, while two dots 
at its apex represent the nasal cavities. The triangular head and squat body leave little room 
for doubt that these are vipers. The space between the snakes’ heads has been diversified 
by the addition of two sub‘ects quite alien to the frieze: a six-petalled flower and the grace- 
ful form of a bird — perhaps a vulture — with a row of dots strangely resembling but- 
tons decorating its breast. The complete vessel probably measured 18-20 cm. in height; but 
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it has been broken into small pieces many of which are lost. The overall weight of the 
ten fragments ‘surviving, equal to about a third of the total, is 231.15 grm. 


The comparisons that are possible once again belong to the Mesopotamian and Iranian 
areas. A truncated, conical ceramic beaker decorated with triangular serpents with long 
twisting bodies, has been found at Susa in layers of Period A. This object is identical 
in its form and decorative technique, and as a result of such comparison a fairly early 
chronology — around the beginning of the 3rd millennium B.C. — is implied’ for our 
specimen. Patterns of snakes, arranged in an identical way as in the Fullol beaker are 
also ‘known from Siyalk, one of the key sites of trade across the Iranian plateau in the 
3rd millennium B.C. Here, in Period III, sherds decorated with rows of vertical snakes 
are rather frequent (^). 


The last item, that we shall now describe, proclaims its وی‎ character more 
openly, - It is a fragment of a gold bowl, hemispherical in shape, with a straight rim and ` 
concave base. A row of bulls moving in a leftward direction are incised on the outer 
"surface. The heads are reproduced frontally, the elongated bodies are seen in profile, and ` 
the tails of the animals, being vertical, form a rightangle with the coccyx. A thick 
mane, ending in large curls, covers back and shoulders (figs. 2a, 16). The head has almost . 
been humanized with long slanting eyes, and ears covered with two lanceolate leaves that 
were probably part of ceremonial attire together with the long artificial beard (fig. 15). 
In this example, also, the massed muscles, of the haunches are executed by means of heart- 
shaped lines that we noted in thé represeritation of the boar described earlier. 


Stylistically, this bowl has features in common with various items making up the hoard, 
while the bulls’ heads reveal close affinities with the protodynastic bronze onés, though 
L. Dupree, in-his-recent note about this hoard suggests a direct comparison with the later 
grave furnishings of Marlik, the famous necropolis on the Southern Caspian Shore (7°). 
The connections are instead striking to out view ‘with the protodynastic iconography of 
Mesopotamia. ` There are numerous examples such as the bull’s heads decorating sound- 
boxes of harps — famous the one from Pit Grave 1237 of the Royal Cemetery of Ur — 
or the anthropomorphic bulls so frequent in mythological scenes on contemporary seals. We 
then tentatively suggest for tbis piece.a date between 2600-2400 B.C. 


' Marlik is currently dated to the: end of the 2nd millennium B.C., which is in sharp 
contrast with the datés put forward for other items of the hoard. On the other hand, 
"the very circumstances in which the discovery occurred: do not entitle us to rule out either 
of these hypotheses till an accurate analysis of all possible comparisons ‘has been carried 
out. It is-quite clear, however, that the entire complex comprises specimens of various 
origins and periods, and this often occurs in hoards containing objects of great value that 
tend to be treasured by a community over a long span of time. The hypothesis we 


(°) R. GHIRSHMAN, Fouilles de Siyalk, prés de. LXXVIII, B/1. | ۱ 
Kashan, 1933, 1934, 1937, Paris, 1938, I, pl. (19) Dupree, Gouin, OMER, op. cit, pp. 
LXII; 9/1963: pl LXXVII, B/1,2,5-7, D/2-5; pl. 32-34. 
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deem most plausible is that the entire hoard should be referred to the period 2600-1700 
B.C., and that the early chronology put forward by Lamberg-Karlovsky and the late one 
by Dupree should be set aside for the moment. In terms of Mesopotamian chronology, 
the Fullol finds would occupy a position between the Protodynastic and Larsa periods. 
We only hope the significance of the Fullol hoard would come out of this brief 
report. It is certainly the first find in Afghanistan which testifies to the importance Ba- 
dakhshan has as part of that dynamic network of economic and cultural ties existing in 
south-west Ásia on the eve of civilization. 
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The Athama Gold Coin and the Reign of Azes Il 


by K. Watton 5 


A unique gold coin in the Central Museum, Lahore (fig. 1), has been illustrated and 
remarked upon several times. It has invariably been described as a coin of one Athama, and 
various attempts have been made to place this individual in the chronology of Gandhara 
and identify him as a member of the Azes dynasty (*). The name Athama occurs often in 
Kharosthi documents from Chinese Turkestan (^), and means “ the eighth born” or " born 
on the eighth day”. ; 


The four Khatosthi letters on this tiny gold coin are arranged on the four points of a 
square around a monogram. These letters have always been read clockwise from the lower 
tight as Athamasa, “of Athama?. However, Kharosthi, a right-to-left script, is read from 
top to bottom in conjunct letters and lines of writing. Of these four letters, the first 
should be the upper right one—that is sz. The remaining three letters can be read in no 
sensible way except to give athama. So the inscription reads clockwise from the upper 
right and should be transcribed as sa-athama. 


This is a minor change, but at least there can no: longer be any chance of translating 
the message as “of Athama”. The sa is a separate entity and does not signify the genitive 
.case. The meaning of this sa becomes apparent if athama is translated as “ one-eighth” 
rather than as a personal name. Sa is known in at least three other instances where it pre- 
cedes a number. These are in inscriptions on three silver vessels from Taxila. The inscrip- 
tions and meanings are as follows: 


1. Afpavarmasa strategasa sa. 10 1, dra. 1 1,0. 1 1 
Of Stratega Agpavarman, 11 staters, 2 drachms, 2 obols. 


2. Mumjukritas(y)a s(y)a. 20, dra. 1 
of Murjukrita, 20 staters, 1 drachm. 


3. Mimjukritasa sa. 20 10, dba. 1 1 
Of Mirmjukrita, 30 staters, 2 drachms (°). 


S 


(1) E. J. Rapson, JRAS, 1905, pp. 796 f., pl. History of India, II, Calcutta, 1957, p. 220 note; 
VI 10; R. B. WHITEHEAD, Catalogue of Coins tn A. SIMONETTA, EW’, IX, 1958, p. 182. 


the Panjab Museum, Lahore, I, Oxford, 1914, p. (2) F. W. Tuomas, NumCbr, ser. 5, IV, 1944, 
145 note, pl. XV 399; H. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, p. 96. 

Political History of Ancient India, Calcutta, 1950, (3) J. H. MARSHALL, Taxila: An Illustrated 
p. 442; J. N. BANERJEA, in A Comprehensive Account of Archaeological Excavations... between 
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In each of these: inscriptions the abbreviation for the’ denomination precedes’ the quantity, 
and sa, or s( y)a, is the abbreviation for stater or satera. This leaves no doubt that the four 
letters on the coin give its denomination as و‎ Of a stater. 


Two more points about this coin may be made with reasonable certainty—its date and 
place of mintagé. "The Greek legend on the obverse is almost totally obliterated. But the 
device, King mounted with whip, is identical with the obverse device on the billon coinage 
of Azes II. The monogram on the reverse is the same as one found on some coins of Azes 
II alone and with ASpavarman (fig. 2) (*). Our examination of the coin and new photo- 
graphs (°) detected traces: of Kharosthi which may be: the letters ayasa in the exergue of the - 
reverse, but this reading cannot be insisted-upon. The monogram: is similar to that on some 
copper coins of Azes II of type Goddess with lotus/Bull which have been compared with an- 
other gold coin with devices and legends of the Goddess of Puskalavati/Bull (°). The coinage 
of Azes II and Aspavarman, with the same monogram, was probably struck-in Puskalavati for 
circulation in the Stratega’s province further north, All these points argue for attributing 
the */, stater to the Puskalavati mint during the reign of Azes II. If this is correct, the 
other gold coin from the same place probably belongs to the same time. 


The weight of the !/, stater is 0.22 grammes (3.4 grains) The coin is badly worn 
and must be considerably underweight. The full weight of an eighth stater may hence be 
expressed as 0.22 (3.4) + x, and that of a stater as 1.76 (27.2) + x. The Puskalavati God- 
dess gold coin weighs 4.32 (66.7) and might also be underweight. 


The weights common to the Indian standard coinage of pre-Kusana Gandhara which 
closest approximate to these weights are 2.332 (36) = 20 rattis (°) for a.drachm and 4.665 ۰ 
(72) = 40 rattis for two drachms. If this standard was adopted for the bilingual gold cur- 
rency introduced by Azes II, the full */s stater would be 0. 307 (4.5) = 2.5 rattis, and the 
Puskalavati coin would be an underweight (by about 89%) distater of 40 rattis. The athama 
coin would be underweight by about 24% — not unlikely in view of its poor condition. 
It may be suggested that in the terminology of the Indian standard coinage a gold stater 
was equal in weight to a silver’ drachm. 


An Attic gold stater was equal in weight, 8.553 (132), to two Attic drachms, and 
equal in value to 20 drachms. The ratio of value between gold and silver was 10:1. This 
ratio cannot apply to Azes II's coinage, because ten times the weight of a stater does not 


the Years 1913 and 1934, Cambridge, 1951, II, pp. in the examination and photographing of this coin. 

612 f., nos. 11, 13 and 10, respectively; III, pls. (€) B. N. MUKHERJEE, NumChr, ser. 7, V, 1965, 

187, 188; and see S. Konow, CII, II, pt. 1, Cal- pp. 109 ff., and pl. IX for the copper coins and 

cutta, 1929, pp. 98 f., for the latter two inscrip- the gold medal. 

tions. (7) A. N. LAHIRI has argued iat the weight of 
(4) WHITEHEAD, op. cit, p. 110, nos. 97- 102; the Indian standard of Indo-Greek and later silver 

p. 130, nos. 310-318. coinage was based on 20 ratis = 36 grains for 
)5( Thanks are extended. to the director and the drachm: Journal of tbe Numismatic Society of 


staff of the Central Museum, Lahore, for assistancé India, XXXI, 1969, pp. 113 ff. 
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Fig. 1 - The Athama coin 


actual size and enlarged. 


Pra ka la va da 


Fig. 2 - Other monograms on Puskalavati coins of Azes II. 


match the actual weights of the three silver. vessels mentioned above which have their 
values inscribed.. Using the vessels to determine the ratio between gold and silver in the. 
Indian standard is problematical because 1) the weights of the vessels are not uniform, and 
2).the gold coins and vessels — all of which are approximately the same age — date from 
a time when the silver coinage was debased. The values, weights and descriptions of the 
vessels are, respectively, as follows: 


- 


1. 11 staters, 2 Y5 drachms — 168.719 (2603.7) — plain saucer, 6^/, inches. 
2. 20 staters, 1 drachm — 358.5 (5378) — tray with three legs, 815 X 6 inches. 


3. .30 staters, 3 drachms — 486.35 (7505. 3) = a iti raised knob in centre, 8 14 
inches. 


Deducting the theoretical drachm weights from these totals leaves weights of 14.843 gram- 
mes (229.06 grains) 17.808 (267.1) and 16.056 (247.77) for the amount of silver equal 
to one stater according to the declared values of the vessels. However, the heavier weights 
of the latter two might be due to strengthening alloys, solder and reinforcement in the legs 
and centre knob. But without an analysis of their metal contents we cannot be sure of 
this explanation. The weight of the plain saucer should closest reflect its stated value. This 
saucér is worn and must have lost some of its original weight (?), but it is uncertain whether 
the inscription was punched into the metal when the saucer was made or after it had been 
used for some time. 


The value of a stater should be an even multiple of ‘a drachm. The weight 14.843 
(229.06) is equal to 6.36 drachms. If it is assumed that an Indian stater was equal to the 
nearest unit of six drachms, the saucer would be heavier than its declared weight by 9.322 
(143. 7), ot 5.590 (^). It would be curious for an item to be valued to the obol and be a 
tetradrachm -over weight (assuming it has not been.alloyed). If our silver value for the 
stater is correct, the legend should indicate the price paid for the saucer. Sixty-eight drachms 
and two obols of good metal could vary from their theoretical weight by 5.596 and balance 
the saucer in the scales. 


But this could hardly have bun the means of purchase in an. case. Kai be-. 
came stratega sometime after the accession of Azes II; and all of his coins are from.-the 
period when silver coinage was debased. Hence, the saucer would most likely have been 
purchased with debased. currency, and could not have been paid for with an equal weight 
of coins. If, on the basis of the saucer and its stated value, a stater was equivalent to six 
drachms of good metal, it would take more debased drachms to make up the same value. 
The 6:1 ratio of value between gold and silver during the period of debased coinage was 


(8) MARSHALL, op. cit., II, p. 610. do not allow the stater of the silver vessels to be 
(*) The Attic system also used the term stater another name for a tetradrachm. This stater must 
as a convention for a tetradrachm. But the weights be gold or a silver equivalent for a gold one. 
21. 
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the result of increasing the value of silver in relation to gold. The pre-debasement ratio 
was probably 10:1 as in the Attic system (°). This gives.an increase of 40% in the value 
of silver after debasement. The 10:1 ratio should have been maintained between: gold and 
the face value of the debased coinage, so that ten debased drachms equalled one gold stater. 
Therefore the value of the silver saucer needs to be recalculated on the basis of 112 
drachms and 2 obols of debased currency (*). The total correct weight of this number of 
coins is 262.07 (4044). With a 4096 debasement of the coinage, the theoretical silver-value 
of, or portion of silver in, this amount of currency and hence the weight of a silver item of 
this purchase price, should be about six-tenths of the total weight. Accordingly the saucer 
should have 157.214 grammes (2426.4 grains) weight of silver, which is about 6.896 under 
its actual weight. The excess silver is enough to make eight debased drachms, and is rather 
more than would be expected. However, in practice ten debased drachms were probably 
worth less than one gold stater — especially as the later debased coins are not 60% silver 
— and the 11 staters of the saucer's price might refer to gold coins and not their face value 
equivalent in debased currency. 


It was suggested above that the overweight proportions of the Murnjukrita vessels 
might be due to non-silver elements in their composition. But it may be worth noting that 
their values could conform to a 7:1 ratio of gold to silver, or a 30% debasement of cur- 
. rency. The tray with legs valued at 20 staters, 1 drachm would be about 6% overweight, 
while the dish with raised centre knob valued at 30 staters, 2 drachms would be under- 
weight by about 1.696. If this were the case, both of these vessels would have to be dated 
earlier than the Aápavarman saucer, but still later than the accession of Azes II. Each issue 
of coins during this period was more heavily debased than the previous one, until the 
later coins of Gondophares and of Kujüla were no more than silver-plated or washed 
copper. 


These two gold coins and three inscribed silver vessels, all of which can be dated to 
the reign of Azes II (c. 10 B.C. - A.D. 20), give evidence for economic conditions in Gan- 
dhara after the:Sakas lost Arachosia to the Parthians and debased their silver coinage. 
The loss of control over trade routes apparently cut off the supply of silver to the Saka 
kingdom, resulting in an increase in its value and the eventual introduction of coinage in 
gold to compensate for the loss of confidence in the silver-based currency. This gold 
coinage was struck on the familiar weight standard already in use for the silver issues: 
staters (none of which have yet been recovered), the basic unit, were equal in weight to 
drachms, the basic silver unit. The stater was supposed to equal ten debased drachms, and 
one-eighth of a stater to-equal 114. Such small-sized denominations suggest that gold coins 


a 


(19) See A. CUNNINGHAM, Coins of Alexander’s their share of the silver in the saucer, as was done 
Successors in the East, repr., Chicago, 1969, pp. above when the silver equivalent of a stater was 
333 f. postulated on the basis of good silver coinage. But 

(3) The 2 ¥3 drachms of the saucer's value the difference does not appreciably alter the re- 
cannot be given their full weights in computing sulting ratio. 
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were intended for general use, while in the Attic system, where a stater equalled twenty 
drachms, the gold coinage was intended for use in larger-than-average transactions. 


As the value of silver was enhanced, its possession in pure form for the purpose of 
hoarding became more desirable. Therefore silver wares were marked with their values or 
purchase prices to the nearest unit of gold currency. Since it was silver which had its value 
changed, as indicated by the debasement of its coins, gold was apparently considered to be 
constant in value. The stated values of these wares and the computed weight of a gold 
stater indicate the altered relationship between gold and silver after the debasement of 
coinage. 


` MUMJUKRITA AND SIVARAKSITA 


S. Konow gave no explanation for the name Mumjukrita except to suggest that krita 
may be Greek &ritos, “chosen; excellent”, and that the different first vowels in the two 
forms of the name may mean that it was difficult to render and is therefore non-Indian (^*). 
With some reservation we would suggest that this name is a corrupted Prakrit rendering of 
the Sanskrit Muftjakrta, “made of Mufija? or ‘the Brahman's reed-grass girdle? (7). The 
main linguistic problems are in the form with the first vowel i for u, and in the second 4 
for a. | 


This interpretation of the name gives a possible connection with a certain Sivaraksita 
who is mentioned in three inscriptions. In the Bimaran Vase inscription he is called Murja- 
vamdaputra ('*) or “son of the one having Mufija (reed-grass)’. In a previous publication 
we compared figures on the gold reliquary found in this vase with the style of figures on 
brooches found at Taxila (7). The reliquary may have been made at Taxila. We have since 
argued that the coins of Azes II found with the reliquary were struck at a mint in the. 
Taxila Rohistan during the later part of that king’s reign (**). The name Sivaraksita occurs 
in the Kharosthi and Brahmi scripts on a copper seal from Taxila (") which depicts the 
figure of Siva, and a three-pronged nandipada symbol identical to that found on a few coins 
of Zeionises and of Kujüla from the Taxila kobist@n and contemporary with the later part 
of Azes IPs reign (5). The third occurrence of the name is in an inscription from Shah- 
daur (*) in the ancient province of Uraga, north of Taxila. The inscription is dated ... ayasa 
sam 20 20 ?, or the year 40 + x of Azes. The Azes referred to is probably the current 


(12) Konow, op. cit., p. 98. (19) Saka-Pablava Coinage, Il: The Pablavas 

(13) These vessels were found in a hoard along (Numismatic Society of India, Numismatic Notes 
with four other silver items inscribed with three and Monographs) (in press). 
names which KoNow, op. cit, pp. 81 f., 97, 99, (17) MARSHALL, op. cit., II, p. 681, pl. 208. 56; 
identified as non-Indian. The corruption of the Konow, op. cit., p. 102, pl. XX 11. 
spoken and written language may be explained by (78) WHITEHEAD, op. cit, p. 158, nos. 88, 89 
the presence of originally non-Prakrit speaking (Zeionises), and the British Museum (Kujula); and 
elements ín the population. see Saka-Pablava Coinage, II, cit. 

(74) Konow, op. cit., pp. 50 ff. (19) Konow, op. cit., pp. 16 f. 


(5) EW, XVIII, 1968, p. 154. 
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monarch as there is space for his titles, which are now illegible. The era is almost certainly 
the one founded by Azes I (^), but it is unlikely that his reign lasted more than 40 years. 
The inscription should therefore belong to the time of Azes II. | 


All three of these circumstances surrounding the name of Sivaraksita tend to associate: 
him with the time of Azes II and the general vicinity of Taxila. The copper seal and. his 
lineage from the ^ Mufija possessing” suggest that he was a. Saivite Brahman.. However, 
the gift of the Buddhist gold reliquary — and a possible reference. to Gotama in the Shah- 
daur inscription — indicates that he was a patron of Buddhism. This would not be surpris- 
ing if, as may be suggested by his wealth and double-inscribed seal, he had been a merchant 
and had been dealing with predominantly Buddhist communities. He might even have been 
a convert. 


The Murhjukrita silver vessels from Taxila have already been associated with the reign 
of Azes II. They were found in a hoard of jewellery and gold and silver items. which 
included a silver vase with an inscription of Zeionises/Jihonika, ksatrapa of Cukhsa. , This 
gives Murnjukrita a circumstantial connection with the territory north of Taxila. It would 
perhaps not be too unreasonable to suggest that Mumjukrita belonged to the Muñja Brah- 
mans and was a kinsman of Sivaraksita. 

These observations give evidence for the economic and social history of the reign of 
Azes II. The degree of debasement in silver coinage, the striking of gold currency at 
Puskalavati, the pricing of silver items according to gold and hoarding them, and the rich 
gift of a gold reliquary provide insights into the economy of the kingdom. The apparent. 
influence of non-Indian elements on the local language, the pilgrimage and gift to a Bud- 
dhist shrine by a Saivite Brahman, and the activities of a wealthy merchant reveal glimpsés 
of the society and religious practices. This information brings the history of Gandhara dur- 
ing the ist cent. B.C. - 1st cent. A.D. into sharper focus. 


(20) See K. W. DOBBINS, Journal of tbe Oriental Society of Australia, VII, 1970, pp. 23. ff. . 
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The Semitic Stone Inscription I.110 of the Lahore Museum 
and Its Probable Equivalent 1.152 in Unknown Script 
and Language 


by EucEN Lupwic Rapp 


` Some. time, ago Helmut Humbach, Mainz, let me see the negatives of some وخ‎ 
photographs of stone epigraphs he had taken in 1964 with the permission of the Curator 
of the Museum of Lahore. 

My attention was drawn at once to no. J.110, an inscription showing two lines of 
big and clearly written west-semitic letters of a rather archaic type (fig. 1). 

The stone has the measutes of 44 cm. in height and 16 cm. in width, 

The inscription is to be read from the top of the right -column containing ten letters 
and two traces of an eleventh letter. The left column contains nine letters, the last one 
having lost a little of its lower perpendicular stroke the stone béing cut probably at a 
later time. The loss seems to be a piece of about 4 cm., at least as for the written text. 
The text itself’ however will show that it is not likely 8 there has been another in- 
scribed line or even more at the right-hand of the stone as it might seem possible at first 
sight. This statement is of importance when we compare the text of Lahore I.110 with 
that of Lahore 1.152 at the end of these notes. 


TRANSCRIPTION 


Right column: - / ۱ r n- w B l p t d ۳ (7) > 


Left column: (b. g i k p k wo é n 
12. 13 14 15 16 17 18 -19 20- 


In the inscription are found the following letters of the west-semitic alphabet 


"ale lamed 6, (11) 
bét سب‎ mene. — 
gimel. >. > 25459 ` nin 3, 20 


dalet . m 9 samek : — 


be — — “ayin 10 


` ww 4, 18 pé 7, 16 
zayin — sade ۱ — 
bet 12 kof 15 
Lêt — res 2 
yod — Sin — ` 
haf 17 l Law 1; 8, 14, 19 


Of the 22 letters of the west-semitic alphabet we find only 12 represented in this 
short text but fortunately 5 of them occur twice and one even 4 times. 

The comparison with the shape of letters of other groups of inscriptions will show 
us the followiny similarities. For this preliminary study we refer only to a few com- 
parative tables of west-semitic writing. 


I. For Old Canaanite Scripts the types 1 to 6 of M. LIDZBARSKI, < Schrifttafel », in 
Paradigmen und Register zu Gesenius’ Kautzsch hebriischer Grammatik, 28th ed., Leipzig, 
1909 which is still valuable. In one case — the letter pé — is also referred to type 7, 
Older Samaritan Stone Inscriptions of the 6th to 4th cent. B.C. 


II. For Old Aramaic Scripts is referred to the types 10-13 of the just mentioned table 
of LIDZBARSKI, and the types 1-14 of < Schrifttafel 1», in F. ROSENTHAL, Die aramaisti- 
sche Forschung seit Th. Néldeke’s Veróffentlicbungen, Leiden, 1939, repr. 


III. For the Imperial Aramaic, cf. RoSENTHAL’s < Schrifttafel 2 », the types 1-17. 


Old Canaanite Old Aramaic Imperial Aramaic 

gimel type 5 type 11 types 2, 9, 14, 17 
dalet types 3, 5, 10 — type 2 

waw type 1 type 3 type 8 

bet —. 2 types 5, 10, 15 type 3 

haf types 1, 2 - = 

lamed type 1 (note) types 1, 4 ° type 9 

nün types 1, 2 type 4 type 15 

“ayin types 1, 2, 5, 6, 7 types 1, 3-6 — 

pe type L. 7 (note) — type 3 

kof type L. 10 — — 

res types 1-3 ۱ types 1, 2 — 


taw types 1-7 types 1-6, 10 — 


Note to lamed: The similarity is striking with the one exception that in our text 
the right stroke is longer than the left, whilst it is vice versa in the Old Canaanite form. 
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Note to pé: During the first stage of reading this text one was misled by the fact that 
this letter seemed to be more similar to the zayin in Old Canaanite, type 2, and Old Ara- 
maic, type 1. 


It must be admitted here that the pé (7) and the pe (16) are somewhat different in 
so far as the latter has a horizontal line as base. 


Note to waw: The waw (4) has the rounded top line at the left side of the vertical 
line, whilst on the second wāw (18) the curved horizontal line is in its middle fixed to 
the perpendicular stroke. 


This table shows that all the occurring letters but one are found in the tables for 
Old Canaanite scripts. Four of the letters are in their actual shape not found in the Old 
Aramaic part, and five not in the material of Imperial Aramaic. 


Of the Old Canaanite types refer 


1 to c. 840 B.C. 
2 to 9th to 5th cent. B.C. 
3 to c. 700 B.C. 


Of the Old Aramaic types refer 


1 to 9th to 8th cent. B.C. | 5 toc. 730 B.C. 

2 to the 9th cent. B.C. 6 to 727 to 722 B.C. 

3 to the 8th cent. B.C. 10 to the 7th cent. B.C. 

4 to the 8th cent. B.C. 11 probably to the 7th cent. B.C. 


. It is interesting to find in this connection that the well known Aramaic inscription 
of Taxila-Sirkap in Pakistan (cf. DowNER-ROLLIG, I, p. 52; II, pp. 326-327, reexamined 
by H. HumsacH 1969) being geographically the nearest of all Aramaic inscriptions hitherto 
found has in its ductus no similarity whatsoever with our epigraph. 


VOCABULARY 


The inscription Lahore ۲.110 contains the following words: 


1. rz. The reading in Canaanite would be żōren' (with suffix, tornam). In Hebrew 
the word is known (cf. Kaurzscu, p. 890) in the first Isaiah and Ezechiel in the meaning 
of “mast”, “flagstaff, probably a flagstaff erected on mountains to’ give signals. In 
-Aramaic turnd (with suffix, turnhon). 

DONNER and RöLLIG propose in the commentary to inscription 161 (of Algiers) that 
this word may have the meaning < Sáulenschaft », i. e. “shaft of a column’. 
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2. w- = wa- or # is the common wan da ia 


3. glp. It stands for gillūf “engraving? or golaf, ie status constructus of the Aram- 
aic galafa (in the determined state). The word thas also other forms in Aramaic, e. g. 
galifa (indetermined giluf), from Greek glypbé,. galah, Greek gl$pbo, new (not modern) 
Hebrew galaf, Aramaic gəlīfā, all in the meaning ^ of ‘engrave? and ‘engraving’; not 
;only of script but also of ornaments. 


This Greek loanword (cf. the date) might influence the dating of the inscription, as 
the verbal root glp was hitherto only found in Imperial Aramaic and Palmyra texts, the 
noun glp, determined gip’ only in Palmyra. But JEAN-HOFTIJZER seem even to doubt the 
Greek origin of this root, cf. pp. 50-51. . af op Was ee . 


4. HI = tid'al. The tes at the exi of this nomen proprium seems to be quite 
. certain. One sees easily under the last letter "written in full on the right column, the 
‘ayin, the longer right stroke of the lamed (cf. the first lawed = letter 6 of the same 
column), and even a very little trace of the shorter left stroke which, we must admit, is 
not quite as low as it is in the first lamed. 


This proper name occurs twice in the Old "Testament, Genesis 14, 1 and 9 but it 
does not likely refer to the man mentioned in this inscription, though it were possible. 
Cf. the commentaries to this interesting but rather enigmatic text. Thideal is there men- 
tioned as the last of four kings, °amrafel, king of &in'àr, ?aryok, king of "ellasar (cf. ALT- 
HEIM), kadorla‘omer, king of ‘alam, Thideal has the title “king of goyim", goyim meaning 
in general ^heathenish? peoples. | "The Septuagint reads this name zbargbal with ghamma 
which stands in Greek for Hebrew “ayin and the Arabic gain. (Cf. the literature men- 
tioned in KauTzscp-Buur and اا ا ا‎ 2 


t5, nm bag, here the status constructus of Canaanite (or Aramaic) bagi gà), i. e. 
“feast, festival’. 


6: tkp = tokef or takof, the indetermined form of Aramaic tukpd ‘might, strength". 
But these consonants might also be read in the scriptio defectiva as tukfé, the status con- 
structus plural in the meaning of ‘strong places, forts? etc. 


7. Rwin = .kwatan, kotan. The waw may also be read as 6 in the so-called scriptio 
plena, but I believe rather in the old form kbwatan, instead of 0, 

In case the left column of this inscription has still another letter which is cut off it 
might be ‘a second zZz, and the word would then be read kwtnn = . kwatanin ‘the 
people of Khwatan?. Canaanite kaf serves here for the two: values. k. and b, Arabic 
kaf and pa. os 

The reading kin = kbotan we seem to find in Lahore 1.152 but it is not the scrip- 
tio defectiva of the same-word. but the contracted form of pronunciation. ۱ 


The inscription can be read easily as Canaanite. 
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2 - Lahore 1.152 (Photo 


Fig. 


Humbach). 


| - Lahore 1.110 (Photo H. 


Fig. 


H. Humbach). 


TEXT AND TRANSLATION 


Right: ` trn toren Flagstaff 
۱ welp wogillàf and engraving of 
¿d'l tid“al Thideal. 
Left: bg bag Feast of 
tkp tokef the (seizure of) power of 
kwin kwatan Khwatan (Khotan). 


If one prefers to read the little text in Aramic, it runs thus: (right) zurnā ngolah 
tid al (left) bag tokof Rwatan. ; ; 


DATE 


-— Va 


Of all types of Old Aramaic characters those of the Süfin-Ssfire inscriptions have 
the most striking resemblance to those of our inscription. Their date is probably the 
middle of the 8th cent. B.C. Hereto belong the letters gimel, dalet, waw, lamed, nun, 
‘ayin, re$, and taw,.i.e. eight out of twelve letters. The letters bêt and kof resemble 
to those of Sengirli, pet being identical with Sengirli-Panammt, c. 730, and that of Nē- 
rab, c. 7th cent. B.C.; the kof of our inscription is evidently that which is given by Loz- 
BARSKI as the third form of Senfgirli, i. e. 8th cent. B.C. The kaf occurs in the given 
form only in Old Canaanite inscriptions dating between the 9th and the 5th cent. 

For the pé in its two forms I must admit that I have not found hitherto any real 
parallel. To make sure that it is a pë indeed, I have tried to add as the third radical 
all letters missing in our inscription, i. e. °dlef, bez, be, zayin, tet, yod, mem, samek, sadé, 
and Sin to the roots gip and tkp but without success. The root /&- brought no other 
value at all, gl, offered only three in our case very unlikely meanings (“to glide, wavy, 
barber’), But the sought letter ought to have given meanings to both roots, gl- and ;k-; 
the letter gé does it in both cases. | 

The difference between the two waw’s of our text offer no obstacle both forms being 
found even in:/the same line of Sufin-Sofire 222 A, line 12. ` 

From the epigraphical point of view the only difficulty consists in the problem of the 
somewhat different two pēs.  - 

Roughly guessing we may state that Lahore I.110 belongs to the 8th or 7th cent. 
B.C. To date the inscription later, as I did first, will probably fail due to the very 
archaic character of the letters and the fact that the Morubba‘, had then overcome already 
the old script. | 

The chief questions left are 


1. Where was the stone found? 
2. How did it come to the Lahore Central Museum? 
3. Where does it fit in historically? 
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APPENDIX: THE Inscription LAHORE 2 


We find in fig. 2 the photograph of the inscription no. 1.152 of the Lahore Museum 
beside that of no. ۲.110, May I offer a hitherto somewhat hazy suggestion as for this enig- 
matic text. To make the comparison a little easier ۲.152 is turned so that the ends of 
both stones are standing opposite each other, ۲,110 being written in a Semitic script runs 
from the top of the right column to the bottom of the left, whilst the script of 2 
being of a different type goes from the top of the left column to the bottom of the 
right. Therefore the word Khotan is found on I.110 down in the left corner and on 
1.152 we find it down in the right corner. The proper name Thideal is on 1.110 the last 
word of the right column, and what I consider as the only a little different equivalent 
for the same name on 1.152 down at the left column. In the middle of this left column 
we see as the sixth letter from the right a triangle like a capital Greek delta with a hori- 
zontal stroke’ in it that has on the top a perpendicular line showing to the left. The two 
clear dots at the right and the left of this sign might be interpunction marks or perhaps 
even a kind of inverted commas. Is the meaning of this sign a letter, a syllable, or a 
determinative for a "flagstaff'? Left of this sign can be read /zw-dalet (or rés)-gimel and 
then would follow the ending which is not quite certain, but we can compare other forms 
of the name Tdideal. 

F. M. Tu. Bout (cf. Bibliography) offers for Thideal (tid°al) in Genesis 14 the Hittite 
parallel Du-ud-ha-li-ia, the sixth king of the Chatti empire, and claims as the correct pro- 
nunciation Tad*aKia) The Septuagint has beside the above mentioned reading thargal also 
one without the -/ at the end. (Cf. KOÓHLER-BAUMGARTNER, p. 1019). 

If we exchange for the above mentioned reasons the two columns of the two maon 
tions we may further state that they have approximately the same length of text, the 
number of letters being even identical. 


1.110 right column = 1.152 left = 11 letters, 
۲.110 left column = 1.152 right = 9 letters. 


Unfortunately I know nothing of the script of 1.152 nor of its language nor could 
anybody else help me by offering any information. The script seems to have at least two 
ligatures on the right column; one of them seems to be a composition of two, the other 
one of three letters. 

Have we here perhaps a kind of « Mini-Rosetta-Stone »? 

It is my duty to thank Helmut Humbach for the two photos and the Curator of the 
Lahore Museum who has given the permission.to take them. To me he has granted 
the authorization for publishing. 
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The Asvakas: an Early Indian Tribe 


by KALYAN Kumar Das Gupta 


A few coins with the legend Vatasvaka were collected by Cunningham (°) in the neigh- 
bourhood of Taxila. He included them among the coins of Taxila. ‘The coins are of the 
single-die variety. and the legend written perpendicularly in early Brahmi characters is found 
by the side of the devices sunk into the stamped side. Both Bühler (7) and Smith (°) are 
inclined to take the legend Vatasvaka as a tribal name. Though Vatasvaka as the name of 
a tribe is unknown to literature, the appellation Afvaka and its probable variants ate not 
unfamiliar. We may detect, therefore, in Vatasvaka a reference to the Agvakas of Indian 
literature and the Assakenoi of the Classical literature. Before we discuss the antiquity and 
habitat of the Asvakas, we may for the sake of convenience describe their coins. 

Coins of the Agvakas are few in number. Made of copper and round in shape, they 
may be described thus: 

Ihe so-called pile of “balls” (*) and above, a caitya topped by a crescent, to right a 
robed human figure with an upraised arm in an attitude of worship with a taurine symbol 
below. To left legend in Brahmi, Vatasvaka (fig. 1; coins Nos. 1-4). 


Meaning of tbe Legend 


Bühler (^) sanskritizes the legend Vatasvaka as Vatasvakab and thus takes it to be a 
nominative plural. He interprets it as « the Asvakas of the Vata or fig-tree division >. | 
The use of a nominative plural in this case may be quite probable being in line. with the 
Prakrit of the North-West as used in the Shahbaz Garhi recension of the Edicts of Asoka. 
Though Smith (*) accepts Bühler's interpretation, it has been objected to by Allan (*) on 
the ground < that we should expect a genitive plural in a coin-legend ». Allan (^), therefore, 
says that it is < better to take Vatasvaka as singular » and as a placename. The name 
seems to preserve the memory of the Asvakas, the Assakenoi of the Greeks, whose territory 
was at least « near enough to be in close commercial relation with » Taxila. 


(*) The following abbreviations have also . (1) CAL, p. 61, pl. II 17. On the basis of 
been used: the Prakrit legend the coins have sometimes been 
AIN = S.K. CHAKRABORTTY, Ancient Indian described as Vatasvaka (and not Sanskrit Vata- 
Numismatics, Mymensingh, 1931. $vaka) coins. 
BMC (AI) = J. ALLAN, Catalogue of Coins {?) G. BUHLER, Indian Studies, III, 2nd ed., 
in the British Museum: Ancient India, London, Strassburg, 1898, p. 48. 
1936. (3) IMC, p. 157. 
CAI = A. CuwNINGHAM, Coins of Ancient (*) Cunningham writes « pile of bales » in his 
India, London, 1891. description, which is apparently a printing mistake. 
IMC = V.A. Stra, Catalogue of Coins in (5) Loc. cit. 
the Indian Museum, Oxford, 1906. (8) IMC, p. 147. 
NS = Numismatic Supplement (to the Journal (7) BMC (AI), p. cxlvii. 
of the Asiatic Society). (8) Ibid. 
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But the word vata is not used in the exclusive sense of a “ fig-tree”. Cunningham (°) 
shows that « Vata is one of the names of a cowree shell, and as the coin is a pana of 145 
grains, or 80 shells in value, it may, pethaps, have some reference to the number 80, 
“asiti” ». The word vata also means ^ round" and may, therefore, refer to the shape of 
the coin, in which case, svaka or suka would be the name of the piece, “ the round suka”. 
S. K. Chakrabortty (7°) takes vata to mean a cowry shell and not “round” (in the present 
case “ the round suka”). As the use of cowry as a medium of exchange is known, the word 
vata is to be understood to be a coin so that the legend may be interpreted as meaning 
Asvakanam vatab = Vatàfvakab (according to Panini, II 2.31), ie. “the coin of the 
A$vakas ". 

Allan's objection to the interpretation proposed by Bühler does not raise a serious dif- 
ficulty since an exceptional instance of the use of a tribal name on coins without any 
genitive suffix may be available in Udehaki, if this word is regarded as referring to the 
tribe called the Uddehikas. As to Chakrabortty's (7) objection that there is no reference 
either in the writings of the Greeks or in Sanskrit literature of the vata (fig-tree) clan of . 
the Asvakas, it may be pointed out that such an argument involves the fallacy of argu- 
mentum ex silentio. In fact, we have seen that the derivation of tribal names from trees is 
not uncommon. A tribe connected with vata as its totem may have existed like those bear- - 
ing the names of trees such as the Aévatthas (cf. Varahamihira’s Brbatsambita; XIV 3: 
Gauragriv’ oddebika-Pandu-Gud-Aívattba-Paficalab) and the Udumbaras (^). The absence of 
the representation of a tree on the Vatasvaka coins is not an insuperable difficulty inasmuch 
as the use of a tree as motif is commonly found on a large number of ancient Indian coins. It 
is not necessary that the Aévakas should have depicted the tree which they worshipped as a 
totem on their coins. As to Chakrabortty's interpretation, it may be pointed out that we have 
no instance in early Indian numismatics where the issuers are found to have put the name of 
a coin-denomination on their coins. Thus there seems to be no serious difficulty in accepting 
Bühler's interpretation that the word Vatasvaka means < the A$vaka tribe of the vata or 
fig-tree clan ». 


Alleged Afvaka Coins 


Some coins bearing the representation of a human figure (7) standing between two 
piles of balls on both sides have been found at Taxila (5). The type resembles to some 
extent the Aévaka type. There are differences which are no less important than the points 
of agreement. In the first place, the three-arched object (possibly caitya) with a crescent 


(°) CAI, pp. 61 f. (13) Allan takes this figure as female and thinks 
(1?) AIN, p. 157. Also NS, XLVI, 1935-36, that she appears on the reverse of another group 
p. 70. l of Taxila coins with the legend Kadare-nekame in 
(11) Ibid. — Kharosthi on the obverse: BMC (AI), p. cxxvii. 
(12) See K.K. Das Gupta, The Audumbaras, (1) CAI, pl. II 14; BMC (AI), p. 221, pl. 


Calcutta, 1965, pp. 6 £5; also Journal of the Asiatic XXXII 5, 6 
Society (Calcutta), 4th s., IIT, 1, 1961, pp. 15-19. 
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on top is entirely absent on these uninscribed Taxila coins. Then again, there is only one 
pile of balls on the Agvaka coins instead of two and its position in the grouping of symbols - 
is also different as it is placed below the caitya on the left of the human figure. In the 
third place, the taurine symbol is not present on the Taxila coins. Further, the human 
figure on the Taxila coins carries a weapon-like object in right hand while the Agvaka coins 
show the figure without any such object. Difference also lies in the posture of the figure on 
the two types of coins. Over the pile of balls on the left there is a combination of three 
upward lines joined to the topmost ball. This feature is not seen on A$vaka coins. In spite 
f these differences, the similarity cannot be entirely overlooked. The Aévaka coins were 
influenced by a model as shown by the common features shared by them with the unin- 
scribed Taxila coins. It may be going too far to suggest that the uninscribed coins were 
also issued by the Agvaka tribe, as the link between the two is not strong enough to justify 
this supposition. Allan (7) suggests a possibility for such a connection but he is far from 
definite on this point. 

. Another class of rectangular uninscribed coins of three varieties — (a) the pile of balls 
to right and the three-arched caitya surmounted by crescent to left, a svastika above and 
an undulating line below, all in incuse; (b) the usual pile of balls to left and the three- 
` arched caitya surmounted by a crescent to right, below them an undulating line and again 
below that line two symbols each made of curved lines; (c) three-arched caitya-with-crescent 
to right, pile of balls with three upward lines to left with a human figure in between the 
caitya and the pile of balls in a worshipful attitude, — have been found at Taxila (^). Some 
scholars (") are inclined to class these coins with the Vatasvaka pieces. In these three 
varieties the connecting link with the A$vaka coins is supplied by the three-arched caitya — 
surmounted by a crescent. A further link exists between Variety C and the Aávaka coins - 
in the presence of the human figure on both. But such links are not enough to class these 
coins with the Aévaka pieces. The ascription of these coins also to the A$vakas thus rte- 
mains doubtful as in the other case noted above. 


Symbols on tbe Afvakba Coins 


The Agvaka coins show a combination of symbols: (i) a three-arched object with cres- 
cent on top, (ii) a standing human figure, (iii) a pile of balls under (i), and (iv) a taurine 
symbol below the human figure. These different objects may be discussed as follows: 

(i) Three-arched object: This object has not been definitely identified by scholars. It 
has been described as stäpa by W. Theobald (75), as caitya by Smith (°°) and as hill by S. K. 
Chakrabortty (°). 


(15) Ibid., p. cxlvi. (17) AIN, p. 157; NS, XLVI, 1935-36, p. 70. 
(1$) For Variety a, CAI, pl. II i; IMC, p. 156, (18) JASB, 1890, pp. 194 f. 
No. 5; for Variety b, CAI, pl. II 9; IMC, p. 156, (19) IMC, pp. 156 f. 
No. 4; for Variety c, CAI, pl. II 14; IMC, p. 156, (2°) AIN, pp. 157 £.; NS, XLVI, 1935-36, p. 70. 
Nos. 9, 10. 
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Not only on coins but also on several objects of varied nature this symbol makes its 
appearance. Its antiquity is disclosed by the occurence of its variant (six-arched) on some 
potteries unearthed by the late H. Hargreaves (7) in the mounds at Nal. 

A similar motif consisting of rows of semi-circular curves surmounted by a standing 
female deity which may be supposed to depict a mountain has been met with on a seal of 
late Minoan style found at Knossos (7). ۱ 

If the three-arched object is one of remote antiquity, beta not confined to India alone, 
the theory (^?) that its uses are peculiar to the Mauryas is not justified. Recently this theory 
has been further developed by F. R. Allchin (**). Pointing to the ubiquity of the three- 
arched object surmounted by crescent on a number of remains-of the Mauryan period such 
as the Ramputvá copper bolt, the Kumrahar pillar base, some bowls found at Patna, the 
Soghaura copper-plate inscription, an inscribed copper band discovered at Patna, etc. as well 
as on a class of debased silver punch-marked coins found at Taxila of a presumably Maurya 
date, Allchin considers the object to have been a mark of a far-reaching authority, extending 
at least from Patna to Taxila, such as that exercised by the Maurya dynasty. In support of 
this theory Allchin further points out that the cast copper and the debased silver punch- 
marked coins bearing this particular motif appear together in stratified excavations and in- 
variably along with the NBP ware and that they may be regarded as corresponding respec- 
tively to coins classified in the Arthafastra as tamrarzpa (alloyed copper) and ۵ 
(debased silver) On these grounds, Allchin concludes.that « the hill-with-crescent appears 
to have been the specific invention of either Candragupta or Asoka and has every right to 
be regarded as a “ hall-mark " originating in the Mauryan period ». 

As it has already been stated above, the motif concerned is known to have been cur- 
rent in India long before the advent of the Mauryas. There is no definite evidence to 
show that it is an exclusively Indian one. Manifestly, the three-arched object with cres- 
cent appears to have been regarded as an auspicious motif in and outside India. Variants 
of this motif, with or without crescent, are found on a variety of ancient Indian coins. The 
ubiquity of this object hence should not be regarded as « the specific invention of either 
Candragupta or Asoka », as Allchin wants us to believe. It may, however, be said that 
this particular motif which had been already in existence was popularized by the Mauryas 
and was probably adopted by them as a “ hall-mark”, i.e., rajanka or narendranka, to use 
the words of Kautilya, 

As regards other symbols of the combination, the standing human figure deserves 
attention. It is depicted in a worshipful attitude. In this attitude Allan (*) notices < some- 
thing Mithraic». A similar figure appears on a class of coins found at Taxila (?*), though 
it is depicted frontally and between the so-called pile’ of balls and a three-arched object. 


(21) MASI, 35, 1929, pl. XVII, No. 42. took the so-called caitya with crescent as con 
(22) Journal of tbe Bibar and Orissa Research nected with the Maurya dynasty. 

Society, XX, part 2, 1934, p. 179. (24) BSOAS, XXII, 1959, pp. 548 f. 
(22) K.P. JAYASWAL (see EI, XXII, p. 3) and (25) BMC (AL), p. cxlvi. 

DURGA Prasap (see NS, XLVII, 1937, p. 61) (269) BMC (AI), p. 221, pl. XXXII 5, 6. 
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Fig. 1 - Coins with Brahmi legend Vatasvaka. British Museum, London (after BMC (A1)). 


Though Allan (7°) is inclined to take the figure as that of a female and further goes on to 
describe it as « a city goddess », nothing definite can be said as to the character or identifi- 
cation of the figure. On our coins the figure seems to be in a worshipful attitude. The 
third symbol, the pile of balls (°), appears on the Asvaka coinage under the arched object 
and this position is specially noteworthy. The taurine symbol (°°) commonly associated with 
the three-arched object surmounted by a crescent on a variety of objects belonging to the 
Maurya period such as Rampurva copper bolt, Kumrahar pillar base, Patna copper band etc. . 
makes its appearance on the coins of the A$vakas under the feet of the human figure. 


All these symbols, noted above, constitute a type. The explanation of the type seems 
to lie in the combination of the human figure in a worshipful attitude, the three-arched 
object and the pile of balls. If the three-arched object is a caitya, as we have suggested 
“above, the human figure may be.regarded as worshipping the caitya. Actually, the custom 
of caitya-yajfía is alluded to in the Afvalayana Grbyasiitra (°°). The worship of the caitya is 
also referred to by Kautilya under the expression caitya-piija ("). It may be reasonable, 
therefore, to explain the device composed of the caitya and the worshipful figure as illus- 
trating the caitya-yajfía or caitya-pàjà. The pile of balls, below the caitya may be taken as 
representing pindas (balls) of food which the caitya whorshipper has to offer to the caitya 
as a mark of devotion. The view of Allan (°) that the human figure and the caitya are to 
be taken as separate, cannot be accepted as both are parts of a common theme. 


Metrology of the Coins 


The six coins in the collection of the British Museum having the legend Vatasvaka 
weigh between 135.0 and 144.0 grains while the Indian Museum specimen bearing the 
same legend has a weight of 146.4 grains. It is thus proved that the coins issued by the 
tribe conform to the indigenous pana standard. 


Period of the Coins 


The Brahmi characters of the inscription Vatasvaka borne by the present coins have 
been assigned by Allan (**) to the early 2nd cent. B.C. Pointing out the similarity of the 


_ 


(7) BMC (AI) pp. cxxvii, cxlvi. Allan not mention it under the name of cuitya-yajiia. 
‘describes such figures appearing on Taxila coins For an account of cattya-yajfia in the Afvalayana 
as representing « the city goddess of Taxila». In Grbyasutra, see RAM GOPAL, India of the Vedic 
support of the supposition he cites « a parallel in Kalpasütras, Delhi, 1958, pp. 424 f. For a 
the figure of the patron divinity of the city of discussion on the origin and early history of the 
Puskalavati >. caityas, see Indian Historical Quarterly, XIV, 1938, 

(5) S.K. CHAKRABORTTY takes this symbol as pp. 440 f. 
a variety of the « hill» simbol: AIN, pp. 157 f.; (3) Artbaíastra, IV 3. Kautilya refers to 
NS, XLVII, p. 70. caityas as houses of gods (ibid. I 20, XII 5) and 

(7°) D.B. Spooner explains the taurine symbol says that people used to offer pzjà to the caityas 
.as an emblem of the -Persians, which was in the in order to avert che evil attacks of demons. 
form of a bull's head: JRAS, 1915, p. 412. (32) BMC (AI), p. cxlvi. 

(°°) 1.12.1. The Paraskara Grbyasutra (III 11. (33) Ibid. 


10-11) refers to a similar yaj£a though it does 
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Vatasvaka coins with the copper coins of Pantaleon and Agathocles, Rapson (**) suggests 
that the date of such coins < is probably at least as early as 200 B.C. >, while Smith (7) is 
of the opinion that the characters of the inscription are of the 3rd cent. B.C. The coins 
may be assigned to the period beginning from the'3rd cent. B.C. fo about the middle of 
the 2nd cent. B.C. 


Antiquity and Habitat of tbe Tribe 


The name of the tribe Asvaka invariably reminds us of the Assakenoi of the Classical 
writers. Credit goes to Lassen (**) for identifying the Aśvakas of Indian literature with the 
Assakenoi of the Classical accounts. Turning to Indian literature, we find a name Afmaka 
besides Afvaka. The question that confronts us now is whether Aśmaka is identical with 
Asvaka. The name Asmaka finds mention in Panini’s Astadhyayi (*) in connection with 
Daksinatya and Kalinga and hence the antiquity of the name may be traced back surely to 
his time i.e. the 5th cent, B.C., if not earlier still. In Prakrit the name of a janapada, 
evidently derived from the name of the jana i.e. tribe, appears in the form of Assaka. In the 
list of sixteen great countries (solasa-mabajanapada) to be found in the early Buddhist texts 
of the Azguttara Nikaya (9) and the Mahavastu (?*), Assaka figures as a mabdjanapada on 
the banks of the Godavari and its capital was, according to another Buddhist text, the Maba- 
govinda Suttanta (*°), Potana. Potana (or Potali according to a Jataka) (**), probably cor- 
responds to Paudanya of the Mahabharata. Potana or Potali is generally taken as identical 
with Sanskrit Pratisthana, modern Paithan in Aurangabad district of the Maharastra. 
Asmaka has been identified by Bhattasvamin, a commentator on Kautilya’s Artbasastra, with 
Maharastra. The Nasik record of queen Gautami Balaéri (^^) and an Ajanta inscription (^) 
also refer to Asaka (Agmaka or Agvaka country) and Aśmaka respectively. Asmaka gene- 
rally appears in conjunction with another country, Mülaka and the latter also had the same 
capital Patitthana (Sanskrit Pratisthana) or modern Paithan. According to D. R. Bhan- 
darkar (**), the Aémaka country, as it appears from its wide extent known from early Pali 
literature, included the little Malaka State and abutted on Avanti. 


Whatever may be the exact location of the Agmakas, the phonetical proximity bet- 
ween the names Assaka, Afmaka and Afvaka is interesting. This perhaps leads Mark Col- 
lins (9) to surmise that the forms Afmaka and Afívaka owe their origin to the divergent 


(34) E.J. Rapson, Indian Coins, Strassburg, (41) E.B. CowzLL, ed., The Jataka, IXI, Cam- 


1898, p. 14. bridge, 1897, p. 2. 
(35) IMC, p. 157. (3?) EI, VIII, pp. 71 ff. 
(39) C. Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, (43) J. Burcess, Report on the Buddhist Cave 
2nd ed., Leipzig-London, 1874, pp. 137-38. Temples and Their Inscriptions, London, 1883, 
(37) IV 2.98; IV 1.170. The Sarasvatitkantha- pp. 134 f. 
bharana drops the name in the list of peoples (44) D.R. BHANDARKAR, Carmichael Lectures 
under the zadadi class. (Series 1), Calcutta, 1918, pp. 53 f. 
(35) I 213; IV 252, 256, 260. (45) M. COLLINS, Geographical Data of tbe 
(39) I 34; II 3. .. Ragbuvamía and tbe Dasakumaracharita, Leipzig, 
(4°) Sacred Books of tbe East, III, p. 270. 1907, p. 7. 
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sanskritization of the Prakrit Assaka. Rhys Davids (**) also holds that Aśmaka and ۵ 
would be Assaka both in the local vernacular and in Pali. The designation used in the 
coin-legend is Asvaka and all such coins have been discovered in the Taxila region, while 
the name Afmaka is unfamiliar to numismatic sources. No coins of the ASmakas have been 
discovered so far. | 

The equation of Aśmaka with Afvaka may be probable, but it must be noted that the 
two words differ in their meaning. Asmaka etymologically means “stony region”, but 
Afvaka seems to be derived from Afva, a horse, signifying “cavalier”, indicating that the 
land where they lived was famous for horse-breeding. Interestingly enough, some connec- 
tion between the people living in the Swat Valley, probably identical with the Aávakas of 
the coins, and the horse, is shown by recent archaeological discoveries made in the Saidu 
Sharif (Swat) region by the Italian Archaeological Mission. Their excavations, as we learn 
from C. Silvi Antonini and G. Tucci, have brought to light tombs of two horses. at a place 
called Katelai (") and the horse-shaped handle of a funeral urn at another place called Loe 
Banr (**). From these remains it may be possible to hold the view that the animal was 
respected as a totem by the local people. 

Both Afmaka and Afvaka are found as the variants of the same name in the Mahabha- 
rata (?): They stand for a tribe who lived in the North-West. The Padmapurana (°°) also 
locates the Agmakas in the North (Aswakah sottaraícaiva) Same is the information about 
the tribe supplied by the Brhatsambita (^); according to it, Asmaka refers to a country and 
the people of it and it was situated in the north-west division. 

The foregoing discussion establishes two points: first, there was an Agvaka country 
(sometimes variantly known as Asmaka) in the north-western regions of India as known 
from the Mahābhārata,- Padmapurana and Brbatsambita; and second, a country named 
Asmaka (Assaka in Pali) lay in South India probably on the Godavari as known from the 
Astadhyayt, Pali texts like the Azguttara Nikaya, Mabavastu, Mabagovinda Suttanta and the 
Nasik record and an Ajanta inscription. Since the Pali form Assaka may stand for both 
Asmaka and Asvaka, the equation between Aímaka and Agvaka does not seem to lie beyond 
the range of possibility. At least some sort of connection between the Aémaka-Aívakas of 
the North-West and the homonymous tribe of the south (associated with the Milakas of 
Patitthana and Avanti) may be conjectured. ۱ 

The identity of the Agvakas of the North-West mentioned in the Indian literature with 
the Assakenoi (variantly known as Assakanoi) seems, however, to be certain. The name of 
the Assakenoi is met with in connection with Alexanders triumphant march to India. From 
the Classical writers (°) we come to learn. that Alexander advanced with his shield-bearing 


(46) T.W. Rays Davips, Buddhist India, (5°) III 40. 

London, 1903, p. 28. (31) XIV 22. For miscellaneous references, 
(47) EW, XIV, 1963, pp. 16 f., 27 f. V 39, 73, 74; IX 18, 27; XVI 11; XXXII 15. The 
(48) Ibid. lord of Agmaka is mentioned in XI 54, 55, and 
(4°) W. KIRFEL, Die Kosmograpbie der Inder, XVII 15. 

Bonn-Leipzig, 1920, p. 77. Also B.C. Law, Tribes (52) R.C. MAJUMDAR, ed., Classical Accounts 

in Ancient India, Poona, 1943, p. 180. of India, Calcutta, 1960, pp. 7-12, 214-15, 257. 
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guards, the archers, the Agrianians and the horse-javelin-men, into the land of the Aspa- 
sians, Guraeans and Assakenians (Assakenoi). The Aspasians were the first to bear the brunt 
of Alexander’s invasion. Next came the turn of the Guraeans who were also defeated by 
the Macedonian hero. Thereafter, Alexander marched against the Assakenians and besieged 
their chief city, Massaga. The Assakenians offered a stubborn resistence to Alexander but 
eventually had to bow before him. The Classical writers have discussed Alexander’s fight 
with the Assakenians in some details. Geographically what is of importance to note here 
is that the Assakenians were sepatated from the Aspasians by the territory of the Gu- 
raeans. The Aspasians and the Assakenians may be believed to have been ethnically con- 
nected since their names are identical in meaning, the Iranian ašpa of Aspasians being the 
same as Sanskrit ava which is at the root of the Indian name Afvaka and the Classical As- 
sakenoi, i.e. Assakenians. The Guraeans, whose territory was situated between those of the 
Aspasians and the Assakenians, derived their name from the river of their land, viz. the 
Gauri which is identified with the Panjkora,.a tributary of the Swat. The Guraeans have 
been identified by some with the Guruhas of the Indian literature (°). 


As it is stated that Alexander entered the territory of the Assakenians after crossing 
the river Guraeus (equal to Panjkora), the Assakenian realm must have been to the other 
side of the above river. Aurel Stein (**) is of the opinion that the Swat Valley, including 
Buner and the valleys to the north of the latter, represents the site of the dominion of the 
Assakenians. The exact location of Massaga, the citadel of the tribe, is difficult to be deter- 
mined, but Stein has looked for the city further down in Swat. .Massaga is reminiscent of 
the Masakavati of Panini and the Mashanagar of Babar. Tucci (°°) holds that Massaga of 
the Classical literature must have lain somewhere near Chakdarra in the Swat region. Ale- 
xander also captured another stronghold, Aornos, which is identified by Stein (°*) with 
the old remains at Pir-Sar, in the Swat Valley. Though some doubts may remain as to the 
identifications of Massaga and Aornos, proposed by different scholars, it seems to be cer- 
tain that the Assakenoi-Asvakas lived in the Swat valley (°°) in the time of Alexander. But 
as their coins have been discovered at Taxila, it is likely that subsequently they ‘shifted 
from the Swat region and settled in the area which has yielded their monetary issues. 


Arrian in his Indika refers to Astakenoi instead of 
Aspasioi, the latter name occurring in his Anabasis. 
Strabo seems to have transcribed the name of the 
Assakenoi or the Assakenians more correctly as 
Assakanoi, which is very close to Indian Aévakas. 
Massaga, the chief city of the Assakenoi, appears 
as Mesoga in Strabo’s work. 

(°8) S.B. CHAUDHURI, Ethnic Settlements in 
Ancient India, Calcutta, 1955, p. 52. 

(9*5) A. STEIN, On Alexander' Track to the 
Indus, London, 1929, p. 43. 


(55) EW, XIV, 1963, p. 27. Holdich connects 
Massaga with a place called Matkanai near the 
Malakand Pass situated on the south bank of the 
Swat: TH. H. Horprcu, The Gates of India, 
London, 1910, p. 105 and map facing p. 94. 

(59) Op. cit, pp. 118, 119, 143-48. 

(57) The Assakenoi (Asvaka) country seems to 


‘have been «encompassed by the Swat on the 


north, the Landai on the west and the Kabul on 
the south »: see CHAUDHURI, op. cit., p. 52. 


Some Unnoticed Finds of Iconographic Interest 


by N. P. JOsHI 


Some important and interesting material for the study of early Brahmanic iconography 
still lies buried in the basements and cellars of different museums, awaiting fresh inter- 
pretation and consideration in the light of literary evidence. A few such images which 
were seen and studied by the author during recent years are described and discussed below. 


1 - Fourfold Figure of Yaksa (figs. 1-4). 
From Bhita; c. 2nd cent. B.C.; 66 X 20 in. 
State Museum, Lucknow, No. 56.394.. 


. This colossal figure hailing from Bhita in the Allahabad district of the State of Uttar 
Pradesh was acquired for the State Museum, Lucknow in 1956. It is mentioned briefly, 
with one of its sides illustrated, in the Museum Reports (*). Iconographically this seems 
to be a piece hitherto unknown and; therefore calls for special attention. 


It is a free-standing figure carved all round, obviously intended to be placed at a cross- 
roads (catvara) so that it could be viewed from all sides. On one of its sides there is a 
crowned Yaksa in a protective attitude (fig. 1). His right hand is raised to the shoulder in 
abbayamudrá and the left hangs by his side holding a decorated jar, which can be seen at 
the back of the half-closed fist. He wears heavy earrings, necklace and bracelets. The upper 
garment is thrown gracefully over his shoulders. The folds of his dhoti which have been 
tied by a heavy girdle, are seen in front and on the left side. One end of the girdle can be 
observed over the right thigh. The figure, though muscular and heavy, is slightly thinner 
than the other at the back, which depicts another standing Yaksa. 


The second Yaksa on the other side, unlike the previous one, wears no crown. His hair, 
parted in the middle, falls on his shoulders in the form of braids. Ile wears neither neck- 
lace, nor ear-rings, nor any upper garment. The only ornament seen is a bracelet in his left 
hand. His right hand, which was raised to the shoulder possibly in an abbaya position is 
now broken, while in his left, which rests on his belly, he holds an indistinct object. His 
dboti in this case too has been secured by a heavy girdle, the ends of which appear over 
the right thigh (fig. 2). 


(*) Photographs are reproduced by courtesy of (^) Consolidated Report on the working of 
the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi, the Penn- the State Museum, Lucknow, U.P. for the period 
sylvania University Museum, Philadelphia, and ‘from April 1, 1954 to March 31, 1960, p. 153, 
the State Museum, Lucknow. ` pl. II, fig. 31. 
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On the left adjacent side of the crowned figure is seen a face, which is completely 
damaged. Only traces of the ears and ear-rings and a V-shaped heavy necklace are visible. 
Below this face is a figure of a boar standing on his hind legs on a high seat. His head is 
stretched up and the fore paws are joined together as if in salutation. (mamaskaramudra) 
(fig. 3). 

At the back of this figure there is another completely damaged face. The angular por- 
tion below the chin suggests that it might have been a bearded face. No futher details of 
the face are available at present. Below it, but quite near to the base, is a prominent figure 
of a sejant lion (fig. 4). 

This fourfold Yaksa image from Bhita is interesting for the following reasons: 


(i) It has been carved on all the four faces. Among all the twenty-four Yaksa and Yaksini 
figures known up till now (°), and attributed to the Sunfga or pre-Sunga periods, we 
know of only one i.e., the Rajghata Yaksa now in the Bharat Kala Bhavan Museum 
at Varanasi, which has been carved on the three sides. The Bhita figure is, therefore, 
unique of its type. m 

(ii) The male figures on the obverse and reverse deserve special notice. One of them carry- 
ing a water vessel in his left hand, has a ctown and several other ornaments; while the 
other, slightly bulkier than the first, has no ornaments, nor even an upper garment. 
His hair has been combed back from the middle and allowed to fall on the shoulders. 
These peculiar iconographic.features seem to suggest some possible association with 
the figures of Visnu and Siva. 


(ii) The suggestion appears to be gaining further ground when the adjacent figures of a 
boar and a lion are taken into consideration: The association of a boar with a Yaksa 


)2( The following is the list of the twenty-four xi. Palwal Yaksa, State Museum, Lucknow. 
Yaksa and Yaksini figures: xii. Patna Yaksa, Patna Museum. 
i. Manibhadra Yakşa from  Parkham, xii. Manibhadra  Yaksa from Pawaya, 
Archaeological Museum, Mathura. Gwalior Museum. : 
ii. Barod Yaksa, Archaeological Museum, xiv. Besanagar Yaksi, Indian Museum, 
Mathis. 1 Calcutta. ۱ 
iii. Manasa Devi Yaksini, in situ at Jhing n Besanagar Yaksi, Gwalior earn 
kà Nagalà, Mathura. xvi. cn Yaksa, Vidisha Museum, Vi- 
sha. 


i i a: a e Tae I xvii. Besandgar Yaksi, Vidisha Museum, Vi- 
useum, Mathura. ~ disha. 


v. Sopara (Bombay)  Yaksa, National 
Museum, New Delhi. 

vi. Noh Yaksa, in situ at Noh near 
Bharatpur. 


xviii. Patna Yaksa, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
xix. Yaksa images from Siéupalgarh. 
xx. Yaksi from Didargafij, Patna Museum, 


Patna. 
vii. New Noh Yaksa. xxi. Amin Yaksa in Kuruksetra. 
vii. Biravi Yaksa, Bharatpur Museum. xxii. Bhita Yaksa, Lucknow Museum. 
ix. Rajghata Yaksa, Bharat Kala Bhavan, xxiii. Padrauna Yaksa (only feet), Lucknow 
Varanasi. Museum. 
x. Squatting Yaksa, Kausambi, Allahabad xxiv. A Yaksa figure, Prince of Wales Mu- 
Museum. : seum, Bombay. 
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has also been seen at Kausambi (Allahabad Museum, No. 70), where the squatting 
Yaksa holds a boar by its hind legs. 


The above mentioned peculiarities tempt one to suspect that the present block of stone 
with images on each side should be regarded as an illustration of some earlier practice of 
depicting Visnu with his boar and lion forms along with Siva. No doubt before jumping to 
any such conclusion one must account for the standing position of the boar in namaskaramu- 
dra and the bearded and. unbearded faces on the two sides. 


2 - Standing Siva on a linga (figs. 5, 6). 
From Mathura; c. Ist-2nd cent. A.D. 
Pennsylvania University Museum, Philadelphia. 


Dr Coomaraswamy has illustrated this male figure with the usual Kusana headgear 
standing with his right hand raised in abbaya pose against a column-like object (°). The 
caption given by him below this illustration is < Bodhisattva. Philadelphia», meaning 
thereby a figure of Bodhisattva now in Philadelphia. The object, as is evident from its 
stone, is a Mathura piece of early Kusána period and must have found its way to Phila- 
delphia before 1927, the year in which Coomaraswamy’s History of I bs and Indonesian . 
Art was published. 


Coomaraswamy's illustration created some doubts in my mind about its being a Bodhi- 
sattva figure. At my request and suggestion Caroline Gorden Dosker, the Assistant Regis- 
trar at Philadelphia very kindly had the sculpture re-examined and gave me two fine photo- 
graphs of the obverse and reverse sides. They are reproduced here (figs. 5, 6). 


The new photographs clearly show that the sculpture is not a Bodhisattva figure. For 
its correct identification the reverse is more useful than the obverse, which at once reveals 
that the so-called column is a big Sivalinga rounded at the top with clear demarcation of | 
nut and the double heavy wreath running round the upper portion. The eight-petalled floral 
medallion, which is now highly water-worn, and has been so placed as to join the two coils 
of the wreath, is very interesting. Nut mark, wreath and the floral medallion are the com- 
mon characteristics of the known Kusana Sivalingas from Mathura (^). 


Thus the object is nothing but a lizga. Now the male figure on the obverse gains much 
importance. Some of the early lingas have one or four human faces and are then named as 
Ekamukba- or Caturmukha-lingas respectively. What is noteworthy in this case is the com- 
plete representation of the deity in anthropomorphic form. We know of only two such 
instances, one from Guddimalam in South (°) and the other from Mathura itself (°). The 
iconographic features of the present figure, as summarized below, are somewhat different 
from the above two: 


(3) A. K. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian I12, etc. 


and Indonesian Art, New York, 1927, fig. 80. )5( COOMARASWAMY, op. cit., fig. 66. 
(*) Compare Archaeological Museum, Mathura, (9) Ibid., fig. 68. 


No. 15.516; Lucknow Museum, Nos. B.141, H.1, 
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(i) The figure standing in samapada position has only two hands; the right one is in a 
typically Kusana abbaya position, while the left resting near the thigh seems to hold 
a small jar. 


(ii) Siva wears a fluted headgear ی‎ eat-rings, triangular torque and bracelets. 
(iii) He is devoid of any of his known emblems such ds the third eye, trident or the bull. 


(iv) The letters pu and ru are still visible from the single-lined inscription, which once ex- 
isted below the feet of the deity. They might have something to do with the words 
purusa, purari, etc. 


These features do. not reveal any trace of foreign influence and are altogether different 
from those seen in the Siva figures from North-Western India and from Mathura either on 
coins or in stone. Two figures carved on a corner pillar from Musanagar in Kanpur District 
to some extent bear comparison with the one under discussion These were discovered by 
me in 1970 and have been fully discussed elsewhere (fig. 7) (°). Both at Musanagar and 
Philadelphia the deity has two hands in the same position and has no trident or bull. He 
wears a fairly similar turban. In other aspects, of course, the Musanagar figures are more 
comprehensive and superior. 


The turbaned form of Siva (usnisin) is rate but not uncommon. We have it at Musa- 
nagar, Guddimalam and on some of the mukhalingas ‘such as those hailing from بت‎ 
B Mathura and Kau$ambi. The third eye is usually absent. 


The representation of Siva’s genital organ should also detain us for a while. In most 
of his figures attributed to the early period it is shown prominently in an erect position thereby 
signifying his eternal power of creation. But there are a few exceptions, such as the figure l 
on one of the types of coins of Wema Kadphises and Siva on a Mathura linga illustrated by 
-Coomaraswamy (°). In the present case, on the basis of the photographs, I thought it was 
there too, büt that possibility has been ruled out by Dosker's letter to me (? ) 


Thus it is evident that this image of Siva is important because it is an early specimen 
of a period when the indigenous tradition of the country was active in evolving a formula 
for Siva icons, which portrayed him as a sober and well dressed god and not as a wild, 
naked and uncouth deity of the less civilized people from the hills. 


3 - Hayagriva (fig. 8). 
From Mathura; c. 2nd-3rd cent. AD; 3.4 2۰3 in. 
Bharat Kala Bhavan Museum, Varanasi, Acc. No. 4846. 


This figure hailing from Mathura is now preserved in the Bharat Kala Bhavan Museum 
at Varanasi. ‘It is perhaps unique in the entire known realm of Kusana art at Mathura. The ۱ 
piece is a small architectural fragment, which depicts in a pillared compartment the horse- 
héaded form of Visnu. The deity is four-handed and carries a gadz (club) and cakra (wheel) 


(7) N. P. Josur, «A Unique Figure of Siva (3) See note 6: 


from  Musanagar », Bulletin .of Museums and (°) No. 733/11] 12/1969 (23), Dated June 11, 
Archaeology in U.P., 3, 1969, pp. 25-30. 1969 in the file of the State Museum, Lucknow. 
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in the upper right and left hands respectively. The normal right hand, which carries noth- 
ing, tests on the belly in a relaxed position. The normal left hand, folded. inwards, holds an 
elongated object, the nature of which is not easy to ascertain. It may be the so-called water 
vessel, which is similarly held by some of the contemporary Visnu figures (2°), or it may 
be the manuscript symbolizing the Vedas. The latter view fits in with the subsequent icon- 
ographic canons (7), which have been definitely followed in successive ages. 


The deity wears a short 00027 and sits almost cross-legged. The long object rolling on 
the deity’ s arms might be a vanamala. .This feature is seen in some of the contemporary 
figures, though is not common (2), This figure of the’ horse-headed Visnu, that is Haya- 
griva — horse-necked to be very precise — is very well preserved and is definitely a new 
addition to our knowledge of Brahmanic iconography. The distinct head of the horse and 
appearance of club and wheel in the.extra upper hands establish its identification as Haya- 
griva beyond doubt. The style of holding the weapons, the absence of halo, the form of 
the two pillars and the general delineation of the figure, help to attribute this piece to the 
Kusana period, roughly c. 2nd-3rd cent. A.D. 


Early Mathura art has already given us the figures of Vasudeva Krsna-Balaráma Eka 
namsa (^) and Varaha (*). A figure of Narasithha or the Man-lion incarnation of roughly 
the same period has been brought to light by Mr Wahidulla Khan from Kondamottu, a 
place in South India (5). The present figure of Hayagriva from Mathura is a fresh addition 
to the list of known figures of Vaisnava incarnations attributed to the pre-Gupta period. 


Hayagriva's main achievement was to rescue the Vedas from the demons Madhu and 
Kaitabha and give them back to Brahma. The myth is mentioned in detail in the Santi parva 
of the Mahābhārata C°). Other Puranas such as Visnu, Vamana, Agni, Visnudharmottara, 
etc. refer to him (7). The Devībhägavata and the Brabmakhanda of the Skanda-Purana: 
` give a different and more colourful version of the Hayagriva story (°). The Mahābhārata 
version tells us that Visnu assumed the form of Hayagriva at the request of Brahma from 
whom the Vedas, his very eyes, were stolen by the two demons Madhu and Kaitabha. The 
horse-headed Visnu entered the « under world », melodiously ` sung the Sama RD (or 


(00) IN. D. Josmn, < Prarambhika .Visnumirtiyon II, 1967-68, pl. V, fig. 2. 


ka Eka Adhyayana » (Hindi), Bulletin of Museums (19) Mahabharata, Gita Press ed., Santi Brod. 

and Archaeology in U.P., 2, 1968, p. 11, pls. 6, 7. Chapters 342.60-61, p. 5372; 347.3, p. 5388; 
(11) Agri Purana, Mor ed., Calcutta, 50.26, 247.17-59, pp. 5389-5392; 342.102, p. 5375; 

p. 94. 347.77-78, p. 5393; 342.1023, p. 5375; Mae 
(7) Josur, < Prarambhika...», cit, p. 17; cf. p. 4748. 

Mathura Museum, Nos. 15. 1010, 50.3550. (7) Visnu Pads Gità Press ed., V.17.10, 
(18) N. P. Josur, « Ekanaméa in Early Kusana p. 422; Vamana Purana, Ramanagar Fort, Varanasi 

Art», Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental ed, 57.25-27, p. 589; Agni- Purana, Mor ed., 

Art, n.s. II, 1967-68: pl. V, pp. 34-36. Calcutta, 31.6, p. 59; Visuudbarmottara Purana, 
(4) N. P. Josur, «Kusima Variha Sculpture», ‘TL, chap. 85. 

AA, XII, 1965, pp. 113-17. Q5) Devi Bbagavata, Mor ed., Calcutta, I.5.9- 
(7°) For illustration of this stone slab see 100, pp. 34-42, 


Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, n.s., 
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recited the hymns in his newly-discovered style), fooled the two demons, took away the 
Vedas, which had been carelessly thrown away by them, and handed them over to Brahma. 
According to the Devi Bhagavata version, Visnu's head was cut by chance and T'vasta, the 
divine architect and artisan, fixed the horse's head on his body under the instructions of 
goddess Durga; and thus came forth Hayagriva who later on killed a demon of the same 
name. 


The Mahabharata specifically tells us that Hayagriva was closely associated with the 
Vedas. The discovery of the Krama system of reciting the sacred hymns is to his credit. The 
style was further taught by him to one Galava, a brabmana of Babhravya gotra and an 
inhabitant of the Paficala country (the modern districts of Meeruth and Farukkhabad in the 
State of Uttar Pradesh). Hayagrīva’s association with this region has been further referred 
to by the Vamana Purana. It is therefore no surprise that the earliest image of this deity - 
should hail from the Mathura region not far from Paficala and Kan, near which there 
was a place sacred to Hayagriva. 


4 - Two Gold Repoussé Figures (figs. 9, 10). 
State Museum, Lucknow, Surplus nos. 2377, 2378. 


The State Museum, Lucknow, is in possession of two female figures of very thin gold 
sheets raised in relief. Obviously they are interesting specimens of ancient repoussé work. | 
Till now they were lying in the cellats and the existing records have apparently nothing to 
tell about the date of their accession or provenance. Of the two small labels, which still 
happen to accompany these figures and bear Surplus Nos. 2377 and 2378, only the former. 
one informs that the figure came from the site Motidih in the Shahjahanpur District of 
Uttar Pradesh. It has been described as a « gold image of Maya devi». In all probability 
both figures have come out as Treasure Trove Hoards and must have found their way to 
the Museum according to the procedure laid down in the Treasure Trove Act. These figures 
are interesting not only as antiquities of artistic and iconographic importance, but also as 
pieces of ancient ornaments. 


a) Surplus no. 2377; 5.5 X 3.5 cm. (fig. 9). 


This shows a female figure standing cross-legged with her right knee bent in a graceful 
pose. Her head is slightly turned and inclined to the right. She is arranging her ear-ring 
with her uplifted right hand. In her left hand, which hangs downwards, she holds the 
folded sash of her upper garment. She wears a dboti in vikaccha style with innumerable 
tiny horizontal folds. These graceful folds giving the effect of a very light garment are one 
of the important characteristics of Gupta sculptures, and are also evident in some of the 
contemporary terracottas. The upper garment or z//arzye runs round the back, partly covers 
her arms and then remains suspended at both sides. 


(1?) Compare the Gupta terracottas from Pracharini Patrika, Varanasi, Varsa 45, arika 3, 
Rajghata, Varanasi: V. S. AGRAWALA, < Rajaghata Kartika 1997, pp. 218-9. 
ke khilauno ka eka adhyayana» (Hindi), 7 
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-= - As befits her tender and slim body, the figure wears very light ornaments, viz. grooved 
ear-rings, single-beaded necklace (ekavali), bead-bordered armlets and bangles. A beautiful 
forehead pendant (catula-tilaka-mani) decorates her forehead (°°). Her broad girdle, consist- 
ing of three parallel rows of miniature. plaques attached to a semicircular clasp, reminds one 
of the Kusana girdles worn by the Mathura Yas? and a derivative of which survives even 
today. On: her feet the figure wears very light anklets shaped like twisted ropes. 


Her hair has been arranged in tiers near the forehead and subsequently combed back. 
Ihe facial features are not very charming. 

The delineation of the whole figure with an oblong border bearing a lotus-petal design 
is very fine and superior. The observation of the artist is very sharp, so much so, that the 
beautiful nipples of the breasts along with the round space encircling each of them have not 
escaped his eyes; and its representation in metal without having recourse to colour has been 
exquisitely done by him. 

Obviously there is nothing to show the divine nature of the figuie. She cannot be 
taken as Mayadevi, as she was labelled before, because there is neither fala tree behind her, 
nor is there any child issuing from her side. The figure, therefore, is to be interpreted merely 
as a decorative motif. It has been published by Dr Rai Govind Chandra (?), but the 
provenance given there is not correct. Dr Chandra mentions it as Piprawa, but Piprawa 
gold plaque is quite a different object, as already shown by Peppe and Smith (?). The Pi- 
prawa figure has been attributed to the Mauryan age, while the present one should be placed 

in about 5th to 6th cent. A.D. 


b) Surplus no. 2378; 8.5 X 4.5 cm. (fig. 10). 


The label found with this figure describes it as « a gold image of a goddess broken in 
two pieces ». No provenance has been mentioned. 


This figure has a similar lotus-petal border but with a slight change in pattern. The 
petals are more natural in shape. The lady stands facing with her knees slightly bent. The 
ornaments and the lower garment are very similar to the one just described, the pose of 
the suspended left hand is also the same, but the upraised right hand in this case holds a 
long-stalked full-blown lotus of which only a few petals are now surviving. The hair, deco- 
rated with a looped bead string on the right side, has been arranged in a series of parallel 
tiers near the forehead and above that has been fashioned much like the famous Gupta 
style described as jatajuta-sadría-kesabandba (2), Apart from the hair style, broad face, full 
‘cheeks, long and curved eyebrows, thick lips with depressions at the ends (srkkini), every- 
thing goes to indicate the full-fledged and refined style of the Gupta period. | 


What is most interesting in the whole composition is the miniature Yaksa figure stand- 
ing near the right feet of the female figure. His broad face, bulging eyes, wide-open mouth, 


(°) Rat GovINDCHANDRA, Studies in tbe Devel- Stüpa containing Relics of the Buddha», JRAS, 
opment of Ornaments and Jewellery in Proto- 1898, p. 574. 
Historic India, Varanasi, 1964, pl. XLVIII, p. 342. (22) AGRAWALA, < Rajaghata...», cil, p. 221. 
(21) W. C. Perre, V. A. SMITH, < The Piprawa 
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pot belly and short legs are very obviously Yaksa characteristics, On no account can he 
be taken to be a mere boy, standing by the side of his mother. The presence of this Yaksa 
and the long-stalked lotus carried by the female figure give her divine status. The associa- 
tion of a pot-bellied Yaksa with Laksmi carrying a lotus is well testified to by the different 
seals and sealings unearthed from  Basarh, Bhita, Ahicchatra, etc. (?). Most of the fg- 
utes seen on these sealings are of Laksmi being anointed by the two elephants, but in one 
instance from. Basárh bearing the legend Yuvardja-padiya-Kumaramatyadhikaranasya, we 
find the Laksmi figure alone standing with a long-stalked Jotus in her upraised right hand 
flanked by a Yaksa.on each side pouring coins from a jar (?). This is much akin to our gold 
figure, with the difference that we have only one Yaksa standing with upraised right hand 
devoid of any jar. 

. All this leads us to propose the identification of the present figure as that of Laksmi 
holding a lotus (padmabasta Laksmi). The oblong frame with lotus-petal border .running 
. round the entire figure adds further weight to this identification. 

These two figures are thus interesting for their iconography and art, but their antiqua- 
rian value as decorative objects of precious metal is very important. Their miniature size 
and the presence of two holes in the Laksmi figure, obviously for passing a string or in- 
serting’a hook-like object, suggest that the pieces might have been in use as ornaments. The 
_use of human figures as ornamental motifs was known since very early times. The following 
ate a few instances: 


^) Male figurë with upraised hands in the necklace of a Yaksa from Pitalkhora (^). 
(ii). Seated. human figures in the girdle pendants of a Kusána Yaksi in the Bharat Kala 
Bhavan, Varanasi (75). < 
(iii) "Two-handed human figure ¢ on Garuda decorating the en ot a seated Bodhisattva 
. ^: in the Mathura Museum .(”). 
(iv) Hovering human figures in, = necklace of a Gandhara Bodhisattva in the Allahabad 
Museum (29), 
(v) Plaques depicting horse-riders and Yaksas with coiled tails forming the girdle of the 
portrait-figure of Castana in the Mathura Museum (°°). 


(vi) Sūrya on ‘the forehead pee of a Kusana female figure in the State Museum, 
Lucknow (°°). 


(233) Rar GoviNDACHANDRA, Pracina Bharata Paris-Bruxelles, 1930, pl. 34a. 
me Laksmi pratima (Hindi), Varanasi, 1964, (28) N. P. Josu, R. C. SHARMA, Catalogue of 
pp. 86, 87, 127. tbe Gandhara Sculptures in tbe State Museum, 
(24) Ibid., fig. 29 cha. Lucknow, 1969, fig. B facing p. 48. 
(25) Ancient Sculptures from India, An Exhibi- (?*) N. P. Josur, Mathura Sculptures, Mathura, 
tion Catalogue published by Cleveland Museum 1966, pl. 32. 
of Art, 1965, fig. 23. (39) K. D. BaAjPAT, Mathura (Hindi), Lucknow, 
)26( Museum Acc.. no. 694. - 1955, pl. 19; Lucknow Museum, No. 46.80. 


(21) J. Pn. VoceL, La Sculpture de Mathura, 
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(vii) Dhyani-Buddha on the crowns of the figures of a a Bodhisattvas i in the Kusana and 


. Gupta periods (°°). 


(viii) Terracotta Bodhisattva figure of miniature size, duly perforated for use as a pendant, 
now preserved in the Mathura Museum (^). 
(ix) Human-shaped beads known to have been found in different archaeological sites, e.g. 


Taxila (^). 


Apart from these examples in sculptures and ` terracottas, 


we have been fortunate 


enough to find a few actual specimens of gold and silver repoussé work depicting human 


Wes such as: 


(a) Gold plaque showing a female figure generally taken to be a Mother Goddess, from 


` Piprawa (**). 


(b) Similar plaque from Lauriya Nandangarh (?). 


(c) Siva-Parvati or mithuna plaque from Pataliputra (°). 


(d) Bust of- Dionysus in silver repoussé from Taxila (”). 


(e) Figures of Aphrodite and Eros from Taxila (**). 


(f) Gold figure of a Yaksa from Vaisali (°°). 


(g) Gold figure probably of Laksmi from Sultangafij, Bihar (^^). 


The existence of a few jewellery moulds with human figures discussed by Dr Moti 
Chandra (?) also presuppose the existence of plaques in precious metals (*). 


(31) V. S. AcRAWALA, « Dhyani Buddhas and 


Bodhisattvas », Journal of the U.P. Historical 
Society, XI, 2, 1938, figs. 1, 4-7. 

(3?) Archaeological Museum, Mathura, No. 42- 
43.3072. 

(33) H. Beck, Beads from Taxila (MASI, 65), 
1941, pl. VII 1. 

(84) See note 21. 

(35) V. S. AcRAWALA, Bbaratiya Kala (Hindi), 
Varanasi, 1966, figs. 90, 116, 117. 

(3°) K. P. JAYASWAL, < Pataliputra Siva-Parvati 
Gold Plaque», Journal of the Indian Society of 
Oriental Art, IY, 2, 1934, p. 1 (cited by Dr Moti 
Chandra). 
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‘Museum at Varanasi. 


(37) ASTAR, 1913-14, p. 15, pl. XVII b. 

(38) Ibid., p. 15, pl. XVI. 

(39) MoTI CHANDRA, P. L. GUPTA, < Jewellery 
Moulds in Ancient India», Bulletin of the Prince 


of Wales Museum, 8, 1962-64, fig. 17a. 


(4°) Ibid., fig. 16 c. 

(41) Ibid., figs. 12a, 15a. 

(32) A beautiful gold specimen of repoussé 
work attributed to the Sunga period, c. 2nd cent. 
B.C., is preserved „in the Bharat Kala Bhavan 
It has been recently 
published on the back cover of Span, Bombay, 
XI, 6, June 1970. This is also to be included in 
the above list. 


Visnu and His Incarnations in the Works of Kalidasa 


by R. D. TRIVEDI 


Kalidasa, a devotee of Siva, always had great veneration for Visnu-and his incarna- 
tions. The poet has used reverential epithets for Visnu which reflect his effective and 
marvellous place in the realm of divinities. He ascribes to Visnu such names as Atma- 
bhava (©), Tribbuvanaguru (?), Paramátmamürti (°), Acyuta (*), Adyapumana or Adipu- 
rusa (°), Purana (°), Bhagavan (°), Purusottama (°) and Paramesthin (°). As Siva is styled 
- Maheśvara, Hari (Visnu) is the only god who can be aptly called Purusottama: 


Hariryathaikah purusottamah smrto 
Maheévarastryambaka eva nàparah 7 


Raghu., III, 49. 


The poet believes in the perfect harmony of Hindu Trinity. It is essentially the same 
Divine Power which assumes three different forms as Brahma, Visnu and Siva for the crea- 
tion, sustenance and destruction of the universe respectively (^). All the gods praise Visnu 
acknowledging him as a performer of three different roles; the creator in the beginning, the 
protector later on and the destroyer of the universe ultimately (**). While eulogizing the 
glories of King Dagaratha in incomparable terms in the 9th canto of the Ragbuvamía, the 
poet could not restrain himself from stating that Laksmi, the Goddess of prosperity, is per- 
manently wedded to only one person who is Atmabhava (ie., Visnu) It is only to. him 


(*) Photographs -illustrating this article are (7) Raghu., X, 35. 
published by courtesy of the Archaeological Survey (8) Raghu., III, 49. 
of India (figs. 1, 4-6) and'the National Museum, (°) Kumar., VI, 70. 


New Delhi (figs. 2-3). 
Me Ee) (19) ekaiva murtirbibhide tridha sa samanyame. 
(1) Raghu., IX, 16. sam prathamavaratvam / 


Kumar., VII, 44. 
2 Ra oy 3 ۰ os ۰ - . ۱ ۱ . 
(*) 8 4., XVI, 88 (11) namo vi$vasrje pürvam vi$vam tadanu bibh- 


(°) Raghu., XVI, 22. ee 
(+) Raghu., IV, 27. atha vigvasya samhartre tubhyam tredhasthi- 
(5) Raghu., XVIII, 15; X, 6. tatmane // 
(°) Raghu., X, 19. Raghu., X, 16. 
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that the devoted and virtuous Goddess- of wealth offers her services holding a lotus in her 
hand: 


tamapahaya Kakutsthakulodbhavam 
purusamatmabhavam ca pativratà / 
nrpatimanyamasevata devata 
sakamala kamalaghavamarthisu // 


Raghu., IX, 16. 


Does not this description of Visnu recall to our minds many of the Visnu images at- 
tended by the Goddess Laksmi or Sri, which are found all over India? The North and South 
Indian iconographic texts as well as sculptures are unanimous in representing Sridevi ot 
Laksmi, with a lotus in her hand, on one side of Visnu. Those texts, however, are not 
uniform regarding the representation on the other side of the god ().. At another place, - 
the poet notices king Pundarika of Raghu dynasty imitating the grandeur of Pundarikaksa 
(the lotus-eyed Visnu) who is attended to by Laksmi with a white lotus (pundarika) in her - 
hand (°). ۱ is 

Here and there Kalidasa has very significantly pointed out the associates and attributes 
of Visnu such as &austubba jewel and írivatsa symbol. When the gods went to Visnu lying 
in the ocean in yoganidrd, they found him wearing the luminous kaustubha jewel over his 
broad chest, which enveloped the frivatsa mark by its lustre (**). The great and auspicious 
ball, in which King Atithi of Raghu dynasty was coronated, appeared majestic like Visnu’s 
bosom bearing Srivatsa symbol and kaustubba jewel (5). Kaustubha jewel was worn not 
only by Visnu himself but also by his incarnate forms like Krsna (sakaustubham ی‎ 
Krsnam: Raghu., VI, 49). 

Visnu has got four arms; that is why Rama has been styled as an outcome of the four- 
armed deity (caturbhujamsa: Raghu., XVI, 3). Of the two usual weapons of Visnu, i.e. cakra 
and gadā, the former is a very effective one. In the 2nd canto of the Kumarasambhava, the 
gods approach Brahma when Visnu’s powerful cakra proved ineffective to cause any harm 
to demon Taraka, as it could do nothing more than to produce a circle of sparks around the 


(12) C. SIVARAMAMURTI, « Geographical and (14) prabhānuliptaśrīvatsam laksmivibhramadat- l 


Chronological Factors in Indian Iconography », AI, paņam / 
6, 1950, p. 34; J. N. BANERJEA, The Development kaustubhakhymapam säram bibhrāņam 
of Hindu Iconography, 2nd ed., Calcutta, 1956, | brhatorasa // 
p. 30. : Raghu., -X, 10. 
(13) tena dvipanamiva pundariko rajfiamajayyo’- (3) Sugubhe tena cüktüntam - mangalayatanam 
jani pundarikah / mahat / 

Sante pitaryahrtapundarika yam  Pundari- $rivatsalaksapam ^ vaksah kaustubheneva 
kaksamiva $rità Srih // kai$avam // 

Raghu., XVIII, 8. , Raghu., XVII, 29. 


demon’s neck (°). Visnu holds śārńga as his special bow, so he is called Sarngin, the 
wielder of $arriga. The colour of Visnu’s body resembles that of a dark cloud and this simi- 
larity of colour has noticeably been brought out in the Meghadita when the cloud has been 
addressed by the exiled Yaksa as the one who has stolen the colour of Visnu’s body ("). 


Kalidasa believes that the Supreme Power is one in the Universe but on certain oc- 
casions it manifests itself in particular forms with a view to affect the welfare of the world. 
Visnu also assumes different forms which are known as his incarnations. In the Raghu- 
vamía the king of serpents, Kumuda, apologizes to Kuga and acknowledges him as a son of 
Rama, who assumed human form for the welfare of the world and behaved just like an 
ordinary human. being in the world: 


avaimi karyantaramanusasya Visnoh sutakhyamaparam tanum tvam / 


. Raghu., XVI, 82. 


Now the question arises about the purpose or aim of Visnu's coming down to earth . 


in different forms. Kalidasa explains it in very clear terms when the ascetics, troubled by 
the demon -Lavana, approached Rama to seek his help. Rama promised them all help in 
removing the obstacles to their religious sacrifices, as the very purpose of his REPE on 
the earth was to uphold the righteous conduct: 


dharmasamraksanarthaiva — Sarnginah - / 
Ragbu., XV, 4 (9). 


In the 10th canto of the Ragbuvamía the gods realize that there was nothing unat- 
tained which was yet to be achieved by Visnu; the only purpose of his birth and actions 
was to oblige the world: 


lokanugraha evaiko hetuste janmakarmanoh / 


Raghu., X, 31 (°). 


(19) jayasa yatra casmakam pratighatotthitarci- dharmasamsthapanarthaya sambhavami yuge 
sa/ yuge // 

Haricakrena tenāsya kanthe niskamivarpi- IV, 8. 
tam // (7°) In the Bhzgavadgita Lord Krsna speaks to 

Kumar., II, 49. Arjuna almost in the same terms: « Partha, I have 


(27) tvayyadatum. jalamavanate Sarngino varna- nothing to do in the three worlds and there is 


caure / 


Megb., I, 50. by me, still I keep myself busy in various actions »: 

3 . na me Parthasti Ea trisu lokesu kifica- 

(15) Similar idea is expressed in the Bhaga- na / 
vadgita also: nànaváptamavaptavyam varta eva ca karmani // 
paritrandya sádhünám vina$aya ca duskrtam / III, 22. 
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nothing unattained which is yet to be obtained. 


سیم 


As soon as his work of destroying the evil forces of nature and protecting the: noble 
ones is accomplished, he abandons his worldly form assumed on purpose (karanamanustm 
tanum) and resorts to his Supreme Nature (7). 


_Varaha 


One of the important incarnations of Visnu referred to by Kalidasa is the Varaha, It 
has been dealt with a great significance and mentioned in very critical situations. In the 13th 
canto of the Raghuvamsa, Rama is reminded of the Varaha (boar) incarnation assumed by 
him previously. He recollects how the water of the ocean served as a momentary veil to 
the face of the earth when she was raised up from the nether regions by the Great Boar: 


asyacchamambhah pralayapravrddham 
muhürtavaktrabharanam babhüva / 


Raghu., XIII, 8. 


Saptarsis are immortal petsonalities so they do not come to an end even at the time 
of deluge of the whole universe. They have been visualized as seated on the teeth of the 
Great Boar alongwith the earth when she was raised up from the nether world (?). At 
times the struggle of a hero has been compared with the act of raising up the earth out of 
the perennial ocean by the Boar incarnation of Visnu and the trophy of the war identi- 
fied with the earth-goddess herself. In the Raghuvaméa it is said that as the Great Boar 
saved the earth-goddess from the convulsion of the ocean, similarly King Aja protected his 
wite Indumati from the host of kings bent upon to win her through mere physical force: 


nivarayamasa mahavarahah kalpaksayodvrttamivarnavambhah / 


- ۰ Raghu., VII, 56. 


At another place in the Re Sita, rescued by Rama from the clutches of 
Ravana, has been considered at par with the earth protected by the Lord of the Universe 
(ie. Visnu in Varaha form) (7). - 

With these references to the Boar incarnation one is bound to recollect the parallel 
sculptural representations of Varaha images extant all over the country. The most striking 


i ? 
(29) hitva tanum kāraņamānuşīm tam yathā (22) tatre$varena jagatam pralayádivotvim varsā- 
guruste paramatmamürtim / tyayena rucamabhraghanadivendoh / 
Ragbu., XVI, 22. Ramena maithilasutam daéakanthakrcchra- 

(21) asaktabahulataya sárdhamuddhrtaya bhuva / tpratyuddhrtam dhrtimatim Bharato 
mahavarahadamstrayam visrantah pralaya- vavande // 
padi // Raghu., XIII, 77. 


Kumar., VI, 8. 
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early Varaha from Udayagiri (Madhya Pradesh) raising up the earth goddess from beneath 
the waters with his right tusk, is specially remarkable for its brilliant planning and masterly 
treatment of the Gupta artist (fig. 1). 


Nrsimba 


Visnu assumed the form of half-man and half-lion (Nrsimha) to protect his young dev- 
otee, Prahlada, and to chastise Hiranyakasipu who proved to be a terror to the righteous 
persons. Being challenged by the demon Hiranyakagipu, Visnu appeared breaking out a 
pillar in a combined human and lion form and tore off the demon's belly with his nails. We 
find the mention of Nrsimha form in the Abbijfdnasakuntala where the charioteer of Indra 
praises Dusyanta as one of the two great helpers of Indra. Previous to Dusyanta it was 
the half-man and halflion incarnation who could help Indra in ousting the demons from 

heaven by the use of his nails: 


purusakesarinaáca pura nakhaih / 
Abbiüfian., VII, 3. 
Vàamana 


Vistiu is identified as Vàmana when he is represented in the form of a dwarf brahma- 
carin holding an umbrella and a kamandalu in his hands but as soon as he assumes gigantic 
proportion capable to measure the three worlds, he is called Trivikrama. Kalidasa has 
referred to this incarnation in a very interesting manner. When Rama came across the 
hermitage of Vamana, he became somewhat excited in mind by slightly recollecting the ex- 
ploits of his former life: 


unmanah prathamajanmacestità nyasmarannapi babhüva Raghavah / 
Ragbu., XI, 22. 
Vamana was granted three steps of land by Bali; but when he assumed a huge form 


to measure it, the enemy of Indra (probably Namuci) intercepted the foot of Trivikrama 
receiving the wealth granted by Bali: 


Balipradistam Sriyamadadinam traivikramam pádamivendrasatruh / 
Ragbu., VII, 35. 
The forceful appearance of Visnu’s elongated and slanting foot left a permanent impres- 
sion over the minds of Sanskrit poets. In the Meghadita the Yaksa suggests to the cloud 


to pass through thé space of Krauficarandbra imitating the force and the shape of Visnu’s 
dark leg which became slanting and elongated to measure the sky: 


$yámah pado Baliniyamanabhyudyatasyeva Visnoh / 
Megh., I, 61. 
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By extending his second step to the space Trivikrama sanctified the sky which is 
already pious due to its association with the Akasgaganga (?). In the Kwmarasambbava, 
mount Himavana praised Siva unreservedly but he could not overlook the glory of Trivi- 
krama prevailing in the three worlds due to his three strides — horizontal (tiryak), upward 
(Zrdbva) and downward (adhah) — to acquire the earth, the heaven and the nether regions 
. tespectively: 


tiryagürdhvamadhastácca vyapako mahima Hareh / 
Trivikramodyatasyasit sa tu svabhavikastava // 


Kumar., VI, 71. 
/ s / 
Here the mention of the position of threc strides of Trivikrama is interesting to note. 
As described in the iconographic canons the image of Trivikrama can be represented in 
three different ways, that is its left foot raised either up to the right knee, or up to the navel 
or up to the forehead. As described by Gopinatha Rao, « These three varieties are obvi- 
ously intended to represent Trivikrama as striding over the earth, the mid-world [antariksa] 


and the heaven-world [svargaloka] respectively; and are all exemplified in sculptures 
also > (?*). 


Parasurama 


The sixth incarnation of Visnu was Parasurama or Bhargava, the son of Jamadagni. 
He was obedient to his father to such an extent that he cut off even his mother’s head 
when he was ordered by his father to do it. By adopting such a conduct he subdued the 
feeling of hatred for cruel deeds (^). Laksmana, when ordered by Rama to abandon Sita in 
the forest, recalls to his mind how Paragurama killed his mother like an enemy at the com- 
mand of his father. This precedent of obeying an elder blindly provides Laksmana with the 
courage to abandon Sita in the forest as ordered by his elder brother: ; 


sa Susruvanmatari Bhargavena piturniyogatprahrtam dvisadvat / 
۱ Raghu., XIV, 46. 
Parasuráma learned archery from Lord Siva himself and destroyed the race of Ksatriyas 
as many as twenty one times to eliminate it from the surface of the earth (*). Though he 


was a Brahmana by caste, he kept his appeatance like that of a Ksatriya with terrific at- 
tributes. Even the sacred rosary consisting of twenty one beads and hanging from his right 


(78) Abhijfian., VII, 6. vepamanajananisiraschida pragajiyata ghrna 
24) T. A. Go RAO; El Hind tato mahi / / 
(24) T. A. GOPINATHA Rao; Elements of Hindu Raghu., XI, 65. 


Iconography, I, 1, Madras, 1914, p. 164. (7°) labdhva dhanurvedamanangavidvisastrisapta- 


۱ C yena rosaparusatmanah pituh $asane sthiti- krtvà samare mahibhujam / 
: bhidopi tasthusa / Kumar., XV, 36. 
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eat looked as if it was just an indication of his destroying the race of the Ksatriyas twenty 
one times: | 


aksabijavalayena nirbabhau daksinaéravanasamsthitena- vah / 
ksatriyantakarnaikavimsater vyajapurvaga nanamivodvahan 7 
۱ ۱ Raghu., KI, 66. 
Paragurama’s father was killed by a Ksatriya king, Kartavirya, so he nurtured-an everlast- 
ing enmity against that race and took revenge by offering oblations to his father with the 
blood of the Ksatriyas (7°). There was nothing more enraging to Paragurama than the idea 
- of the revival of Ksatriya race (^). His axe was always a destruction-night to the Ksatriyas 
(ksatriyakalaratrim) and the whole race was frightened of it (°). At the time of the sel- 
electing marriage (svayamvara) of Indumati, the maid-servant, Sunanda, could not forget the 
greatest terror to the Ksatriya race. While introducing Pratipa in panegyrical terms Sunanda 
speaks of him as one who considers the terrific battle-axe of Parasurama capable of doing 
no more harm than a mere lotus petal: i 


avodhane krsnagatim sahaya mavāpya yah kşatriyakālarātrim / 
dharam éitam Ramapara$vadhasya sambhavayatyutpalapatrasaram 7 


Ragbu., VI, 42. 


Paragurama secured a portion of land from the ocean with the force of his arms. When 
the army of Raghu, extensive like an ocean, was marching to conquer the Aparantas, it ap- 
peared as if the sea was again touching the Sahya mountain though previously pushed afar- 
by the missiles of. Parasuráma: 


Ràmástrotsarito'pyasitsahyalagna ivarnavah / 
Ragbu., IV, 53. 


Rágbava Rama ` 


`~ 


Kālidāsa elaborately treats the story of Rāma incarnation in the Raghuvamsa from the 
9th to the 15th canto. In the very first verse of the 13th canto of the Ragbuvamía the 
poet admits that Rama is none else than the meritorious Hari (ie. Visnu) himself 2 
bbidbano barib) (?). The story of Rama provided a vast subject matter to the artists of 
India as well as those of South-east Asia. The earliest sculptural representation of the 
story of Rama is found in the sculptures of the Gupta period from Deogarh (Distt. Jhansi, 


(21) ksattraSonitapitrkriyocitam codayantya iva (33) Ragbu., VI, 42; Kumar., XV; ۰ 


Bhargavam $ivah / (3°) ratnakaram viksya mithah sa jayam Rā- 
Raghu., XL, 61.. mabhidhano Harirityuvāca / - 
(28) Bhargavaya drdhamanyave punah ksattramu- Raghu., XIII, 1. 


dyatamiva nyavedayat / 
Raghu., XI, 46. 
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Uttar Pradesh). One of the Ramayana episodes represented in the sculptures of Deogarh is 
the scene depicting the restoration of Ahalyà (abalyoddbara), the wife of Gautama, The 
sculpture is at present exhibited in the National Museum, New Delhi (fig. 2). It illustrates 
four figures — Rama, Laksmana, Viévamitra and Ahalyà — in a cluster of trees, The seated 
figure of Visvamitra with beard seems to be explaining the whole story of Ahalya and Gau- 
tama to Rama and Laksniana. Rama is seated over a stone slab and Ahalya with a flower 
in her right hand is kneeling before Rama in a grateful attitude. Kalidasa mentions this 
story in a short but effective way. When Rama, Laksmana and Viśvāmitra were going to 
attend the marriage ceremony of Sita, they took a halt in the hermitage where the consort of ` 
Gautama became for a moment the wife of Indra (*). Due to this lapse she was cursed by 
her husband, Gautama, to turn into a rock till she gets the touch of the dust of Ráma's feet. 
After a long wait she could restore herself to the beautiful form with the favour of the dust 
of Rama’s feet which carries the efficacy of destroying the sin: 


pratyapadyata ciraya yatpunaścāru Gautamavadhuh $ilamayi / 
svam vapuh sa kila kilbisacchidam Ramapadarajasámanugrahah // 


Raghu., KI, 34. 


Another sculpture from Deogarh depicts the scene of Sürpanakha's defacement (fig. 3). 
In this panel Sità stands in the centre with her left hand placed over her bosom and bears 
a frightened look. Rama, seated on a stone slab beside her, seems as if trying to remove 
her fear of Sürpanakha, Laksmana is shown prepared to deface the female demon with a 
sword raised up in his right hand and holding her head with the left one. When none of 
Rama and Laksmana yielded to Sürpanakha's tequest of marrying with her, she got irritated 
and appeared in her real form to teach them a lesson. In such a situation Laksmana dis- 
figured the face of Surpanakha which was already so hideous: 


parnasalamatha ksipram vivrtasih pravi$ya sah / 
vairupyapaunatuktena bhisanam tamayojayat // 


Raghu., XII, 40. 


In the Meghadita, Ramagiri hill is referred to as something very sacred because its 
slopes had been marked by the steps of Rama himself (vandyaih pumsam raghupatipadairan- 
kitam mekhalasu) (*) and water in the tanks had been sanctified by the bath taken by Sita, 
the daughter of Janaka (Janakatanayasnanapunyodakesu) (**), The name of the hill, Ramagiri, 
itself suggests its association with Rama. It was during his exile for fourteen years that Rama 
spent a few years on the hill with his wife and brother (*). The search of Sita by Hanumana 


(7) taih $ivesu vasatirgatadhvabhih sayamaéra- (**) Megh., I, 12. 
matarusvagrhyata / (33) Megb., I, 1. 
yesu dirghatapasah parigraho Vasavaksana- (5) M. VENKATARAMAYYA, < Ramagiri of Kà-: 


kalatratàm yayau // lidasa », Journal of Indian History, XLI, Part I, 
Ragbu., XT, 33. 1963, p. 69. 
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and his conveying the message of Rama to her is one of the very touching parts of the- Rä- 
- mayana story. That occasion is very aptly recollected by Kalidasa when he visualizes the 
approach of the cloud to the beloved of the exiled Yaksa to convey her husband’s mes- 
sage. The Yaksa is very sure that his beloved would receive his message with the same 
attention and pleasure as Sita received the message of Rama conveyed through Hanumana: 


ityakhyate Pavanatanayam Maithilivonmukhi sa / 
Megh., II, 42. 


Balarama 


The Meghadiata very chatacteristically refers to Balarama and describes his form and 
nature. Balarama was very fond of wine marked with the reflection of the eyes of his 
' beloved, Revati, which he left at a later stage in favour of the water of sacred Sarasvati 
river. He was the person who avoided to join the great war (Mahabharata) due to the af- 
. fection for his kinsmen: 


hitvà halamabhimatarasam revatilocanankam / 
bandhuprityà samaravimukho langali yah siseve // 
Megh., I, 53. 


He holds a ploughshare as one of his attributes, so he is called « the wielder of a 
ploughshare » (balabbrta or langali). The datk cloud over the white Kailasa mountain 
attains the glory of a blue scarf (mecakevasasiva) suspended from the shoulders of Bala- 
rama (7). With such a description one cannot fail to remember the image of Balarama be- 
longing to the 2nd cent. B.C., now preserved in the State Museum, Lucknow (U.P.). The 
image of Balarama stands under a canopy of serpent-hoods and holds a musala (pestle) in 
his right hand and a ploughshare in the left (fig. 4), 


Krsna 


Krsna incarnation left a marvellous impression of his exploits and achievements over 
the minds of several poets and dramatists of Sanskrit literature. Though there are many 
forms of Krsna, his romantic cowherd form (gopavesa) is specially interesting. In the 
Megbadüta the cowherd form of Visnu decorated with the radiating peacock crown is 
imitated by the dark cloud marked with the colourful rainbow: 


yena $yamam vapuratitaram kantimapatsyate te 
barheneva sphuritarucina gopavesasya Visnoh // 
Megb., I, 15 (°°). 


(35) $obhamadreh stimitanayanapreksaniyam bha- (39) V. S. AGRAWALA, Gupta Art, Lucknow, 
vitrimamsanyaste sati halabhrto mecake 1947, p. 5. 
vasasiva / 
Megh., I, 63. 
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Krsna carried away Rukmini, a princess from Vidarbha, and that event was regarded 
as a notable incident in the history of Vidarbha region. After the conquest of Vidarbha 
country by Agnimitra, one of the bards told him that there were only. two .outstanding 
events in the whole span of the history of Vidarbha. One of them was the elopement of 
Rukmini at the hands of Krsna which became a subject for popular songs in Vidarbha 
region (°). In the whole Vidarbha area Krsna with the kaustubba jewel over his chest, was 
considered an ideal hero. .In the Raghuvamsa, the maid-servant of the Vidarbha princess 
feels that the splendour of Krsna with the Raustubba jewel over his chest is being surpassed 
by the marvellous lustre of the king, Susena: 


vaksasthalavyapirucam dadhanam sakaustubham hrepayativa Krsnam // 
Raghu., VI, 49. 


It is remarkable to note that both of the above instances of Krsna are alluded to in 
the context of Vidarbha country. 


Sesasayi 

In the 10th canto of the Ragbuvamáía there is a detailed description of Visnu in his 
Sesasayi form. When the gods, troubled by Ravana, went to the ocean to seek the help 3 
Visnu, they found him reclining over the serpent couch (bhogibhogdsanasinam). His body 
was, illumined by the luminous gems of the snake and iLaksmi, seated on a lotus and clad 
in a silken garment, was holding his feet with her hands (^). The famous Sesafayi sculp- 
ture of Gupta period from the Dagavatara Temple, Deogarh, appears to be a sculptural il- 
lustration of the description given by Kalidasa (fig. 5). In the panel one can see the gods 
— Indra, Kartikeya and Siva with Pārvatī — approaching Visnu represented in the reclin- 
ing attitude. Laksmi is holding the feet of the god. The four-faced Brahma in the attitude 
of exposition is shown seated on a full-blossomed lotus sprung from the navel of Visnu. 
Here Visnu is attended by his two weapons, Cakra and Gadā, represented in human form 
behind the figure of Laksmi. Curiously enough, Kalidasa also mentions that Visnu was 
hailed by his sentient weapons (hetibhifcetandvadbhib) when he was reclining over the seat 

made of the body of Sesanaga: 


daityastrigandalekhanam madaragavilopibhih / 
hetibhiscetanavadbhirudiritajayasvanam 7 
Raghu., X, 12. 


(37) viracitapadam  viraprityà suropama sūti- tatphanamandalodarcirmanidyotitavigra- 
bhih ..... ham // 
parighagurubhirdorbhirVisnoh prasahya ca $riyah padmanisannayab ksaumantaritame- 
l Rukminim // khale / 
Maālavikā., V, 2. ankeniksiptacaranamastirnakarapallave // 
(38) bhogibhogasanasinam dadrsustam divauka- . Raghu., X, 7-8. 
| sah / 
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Fig. 1 - Varaha. Udayagiri, M.P. Gupta, 5th cent. A.D. 





Fig. 2 - Panel depicting the restoration of Ahalya, from Deogarh 
(Jhansi, U.P.). Gupta, 5th cent. A.D. National Museum, New 
Delhi, Acc. no. 51.179. 


Fig. 3 - Panel depicting Surpanakha’s defacement, from Deogarh 
(Jhansi, U.P.). Gupta, 5th cent. A.D. National Museum, New 
Delhi, Acc. no. 51.178. 








Fig. 4 - Balarama, from Mathura. 2nd Fig. 5 - Sesasayi Visnu. Dasavatara Temple, Deogarh (Jhansi, U.P.). 
cent. B. C. State Museum, Lucknow. Gupta, 5th cent. A. D. 





Fig. 6 - Caturmürti of Visnu, from Mathura. Gupta, 5th cent. A. D. Archaeological Museum, Mathura, Acc. 
no. 42-43 2969. 


It is interesting to note that for the first time we find the representation of the per-. 
sonified weapons of Visnu (aysudbapurüsas) in the Gupta period; prior to that they were 
shown in their natural shapes (°). In another verse it is stated that Visnu sleeps in Yoga- 
nidra and at that time he is praised by the First Creator (Brahma) seated on a lotus sprung 
from Visnu’s navel (?). The mention of Visnu by the name of Pankajanabha (« One who 
has a lotus grown from his navel ») also points out this form of Visnu (9). In the 12th 
canto of the Ragbuvamía, the huge bridge caused to be constructed by Rama over the sea 
appeared like the serpent Sesa emerged from the nether region to serve Visnu as his bed: 


sa setum bandhayamasa plavagairlavanambhasi / 
rasataladivonmagnam $esam svapnaya Sarhginah // 


Raghu., XII; 70. 


CaturmürH 


Another interesting figure among Vaisnava icons is the Caturmūrti of Visnu which is 
described as Vaikunthamirti in the Visnudbarmottara (°). The list of the thousand names " 
of Visnu (Visuusabasranama) enumerated in the AnuSdsanaparva of the  Mababbarata- in- 
cludes both of them, i.e. Vaikuntha (°) and Caturmérti (*). In the sculptural representations 
of this form only three faces (front, left and right ones) are visible; the fourth one cannot 
be seen being on the back side. 'The central face is a human one, while the lion and the 
boar faces are shown on the right and left sides respectively (fig. 6). Certain scholars take 
this form to be the representation of Visnu with his two important incarnations, Nrsimba 
and Varaha, which started to be depicted since the Gupta period (5). Kalidasa explains 
this form in his own inimitable way. Lord Visnu, possessing four mouths, is the source 
of all knowledge manifested in the four ends of life — Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksa; 
from him springs the time element divided in the four cycles — Satayuga, Dvapara, Treta 
and Kaliyuga; it is he who causes the creation of human beings divided in the four castes 
— Brabmana, Ksatriya, Vaifya and Sidra. Thus, the four ends of life, the four cycles of 
time and the four castes of human race are caused by the four-faced god Visnu: 


(39) AGRAWALA, op. cit, p. 9. . — (33) BANERJEA, op. cit., p. 409. 


(4°) C. SIVARAMAMUITI, Sculptures Inspired by (13) vaikunthah purusah pranah pranadah 
Kālidāsa, Madras, 1942, p. 43. pranavah prthuh / 
nabhiprartidhamburuhasanena samstüyamánah Mababbarata, Anusasanaparva, 149, 57. 
prathamena dhatra / (44) caturmürtiscaturbahuácaturvyüha$caturga- 
amum yugantocitayoganidrah samhrtya lokan- tih ./ 
purusodhisete // Ibid., 149, 95. 


Ragbu., XIII, 6. 

(1!) suto'bhavatpankajanabhakalpah krtsnasya 
nabhirnrpamandalasya / 
Raghu., XVIII, 20. 


(45) AGRAWALA, op. cit., p. 9. 
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caturvargaphalam jfianam kalavasthaécaturyugah / 
caturvarnamayo lokastvattah sarvam caturmukhat // 


Raghu., X, 22. 


Kalidasa’s such references to Visnu as one «capable of practising the austere penance» 
(caritum duícaram tapab) (**) and « an ascetic free from desires » (akdmam tapasvinam) (^) 
cannot but bring to our minds the Nara-Nárayana sculpture from Deogarh depicting the god 
absorbed in meditation. 


Kalidasa realizes that the divine nature of Visnu is something beyond the reach of 
words and mind (^). Like a great ocean the splendour of Visnu pervades the ten quarters 
of the universe. No definite form can be assigned to him as he assumed a number of incar- 
nations with varying shapes. It is impossible to understand the nature and the size of 
Visnu’s real personality: 


tam tamavasthim pratipadyamanam sthitam dasa vyapya digo mahimna / 
Visnorivasyanavadharaniyamidrktaya rupamiyattaya va // 
Raghu., XIII, 5. 


Though unborn, Visnu takes birth (as incarnations); though he does not perform 
actions, he destroys the enemies of the gods; though he is constantly wide awake, he enjoys 
a long sleep. No one can estimate his essential nature: 


ajasya grhnato janma nirihasya hatadvisah / 
svapato jagarükasya yatharthyam veda kastava // 


Ragbu., X, 24. 

(48) gabdadinvisayanbhoktum caritum duscaram dayalumanaghasprstam puránamajaram vi- 
tapah / duh // 

paryápto'si prajah patumaudasinyena varti- Raghu., X, 19. 

l Rag bu. X. l 4 (48) pranipatya surästasmai Samayitre your 

(47) hrdayasthamanasannamakamam tvam tapas- ; athainam tustuvuh stutyamavanmanasagoca- 
; vinam /. l ram // 

Raghu., X, 15. 
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Some Thoughts on the Development of Buddhist Art 
in Nepal 


by N. R. BANERJEE 


1. Introduction 


The history of the art of Nepal in its diverse ramifications has not yet been adequately 
studied. The few works on the subject so far published can at best be held as tentative in 
‘regard to the chronological assessment as well as to stylistic classification. The beginnings 
of art in Nepal are as inadequately documented as the early part of her history, before the 
advent upon the scene of the Licchavi dynasty in the central valley of Kathmandu. Inscrip- 
tions take the Licchavi rulers back to the year 464 A.D., at the earliest, though another 
100 years can be easily attributed to the three generations preceding the rule of Māna- 
deva (7) not to speak of the 23 kings, after Supuspa or 11 kings after Jayadeva, before 
Vrsa Deva came to the throne. The Licchavis, presumably of Nepal, are first mentioned 
inscriptionally in the coins of Candragupta (^) which would take the date back by another 
44 years, taking A.D. 320 as the initial year of the Guptas of Magadha. The reference 
to himself as Licchavi-daubitra (i.e. grandson or daughter’s son, of the Licchavis), begotten 
-on Kumaradevi, in several inscriptions of Samudragupta (A.D. 325-375) (°), would estab- 
lish the existence of close contacts between: the two people, despite the rigours of dangerous 
tracts over what would then have appeared as impassable barriers presented by the two’ 
parallel ranges of the Mahabharat Lekh and the Siwalik hills, respectively. 


_(*) The genealogy of a long list of kings is the wedding of Candragupta I with Kumaradevi, 


given in the Changu Narayana inscription of Ma- a Licchavi princess, and would presuppose the 
the year 153. See Sanmskrta Sandesab, Year 1, existence of an established dynastic line from 
no. 1. before A.D. 320. This is supported by several 
The brief genealogy of the Licchavis is also inscriptions of the reign of Samudragupta. 
given in the Changu Narayana inscription of Mā- (3) The Allahabad (Kausambi) pillar inscription 
nadeva of the year 386 (Saka era) ie. A.D. 464. of Samudragupta carries the words Sri Candra- 
It shows Vrsa Deva as the first Licchavi king. gupta-putrasya Licchavi - daubitrasya Mabadevya(m) 
He was followed upon the throne by Dharmadeva, Kumaradevyam-utpannab. 
and -Manadeva, who was the son of the last Incidentally, the inscription further refers to 
mentioned ruler, was the fourth king of the line. Nepal as a border kingdom in a list of other 
See R. GNOLI, Nepalese Inscriptions in Gupta such kingdoms in the following words: Nepāla- 
Characters, Rome, 1956, pp. 1-3. Kartrpuradi pratyantanrpatibbib ... sarvakara-dana- 
(3) J. ALLAN, Catalogue of tbe Coins of the jitakarana pranámagamana - paritosita - pracanda - 
Gupta Dynasties and of Sasanka, King of Gauda, Sasanasya, indicating terms of amity prevailing be- 
London, 1914, pp. 8 ff. The coins have the words tween the two kingdoms. J. F. Freer, CII, III, 
Candragupta and Kumaradevi on the obverse; pp. 6 ff. 


and Licchavayah on the reverse. These record 
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Though a few recent excavations in the Kathmandu valley (carried out between 1965 
and 1966) have not indicated any habitational remains prior to the early centuries of the 
Christian era in the valley area, the possibility of earlier beginnings of habitation in the 
valley cannot be ruled out. The tradition of Agoka having raised five stupas at Lalitapattana | 
(Patan), and of his own daughter, Carumati, having settled in Nepal and set up a monastic 
establishment, which goes by the name of Cababil (a phonetically transformed form of 
Carumati Vibára) (*) has not yet been disproved. This would indicate the existence of 
contacts between the Mauryas and the contemporaneous dwellers of Nepal, and their ac- 
companying impact, if not any territorial hegemony, at least as early as the 3rd cent. B.C. 
The possibility of Asoka having actually moved into the Kathmandu valley is indicated by 
the tell-tale evidence of the Lumbini pillar inscription (*) identifying the actual spot of the 
birth of the Buddha. The inference is strengthened by the inscription of Nigali Sagar (°), 
not very far from Lumbini, in the Taulihawa District of the Lumbini Zone in Nepalese 
Tarai. This inscription records the enlargement of the stupa of the previous Manus? Bud- 
dha, ie. Konakamuni, to twice its original size, and the emperot’s visit to the spot in the 
same year of his visit to Lumbini. The find of the Piprahwah st#pa and an inscribed vase 
in the Asokan script of the 3rd cent. B.C. containing the relics of the Buddha interred by 
the Sakya brethren (°) not very far from Lumbini, though within the borders of the Basti 
District of Uttar Pradesh in India, lends support to the visit of Asoka to the area, and to 
the general tradition of his building up 84,000 stZpas out of the 10 original relics of the 
Buddha. The comparatively recent excavation at Vaisali, in the Muzaffarpur District of 
Bihar, by A.S. Altekar, has revealed evidence of the s/zpa having been opened up in the 
3rd cent. B.C. and re-built, no doubt by Agoka, and this would establish the truth of the 
tradition of Asoka as the popularizer of the szZpa cult (°). 

The fact that no inscription of Asoka has so far been found beyond the southern . 
hills, iie. in the midland valleys of Nepal, cannot by itself be a contra-indication of Asoka's 
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(+) Of the five st#pas attributed to Asoka, (9) See HULTZSCH, ibid., p. 165. 
two, despite later changes, retain their admissibly (7) W.C. PEepPE, JRAS, 1898, pp. 576 f£; J.F. 
pristine hemispherical shape, while the other three FLEET, ibid., 1905, pp. 679 ff.; 1907, pp. 105 ff. 
have gone through many vicissitudes of fortune (5) The s;zpa at Vaisali, the capital of the 
and structural change. The Carumati Vihara seems, then republican Licchavis, was opened up by. 
from its present outline, shape and sculptural excavation by A.S. Altekar, and was found to 
veneers and figures associated with it, to date date back to the 5th cent. B.C. on the basis of 
from about the 6th cent. A.D., resting probably the archaeological evidence. This conforms to the 
. over an earlier nucleus, the possibility of the traditional belief recorded in the AMabaparinirva- 
existence of which cannot be brushed aside. nasüttanta, and later sustained by the Divyavadana. 


(5) The Lumbini inscription refers to the per- See A.S. ALTEKAR, « The Corporeal Relics of the 
sonal visit paid by the Emperor to the spot’ of Buddha », Journal of the Bibar Research Society, 
the Buddha’s birth in the village of Lumbini, Buddha Jayanti Special Issue, Il, n.d., pp. 501 ۰ 


when he was anointed for 20 years, and of the Incidentally, it may be significantly recalled that 
remission of the pilgrim tax and reduction of land Vrsadeva, the first recorded Licchavi king of Nepal, 
tax ordered by the Emperor in honour of the was an adherent of Buddhism. He is described 
Lord, besides the erection of a structural edifice as Sugata - Sasana - paksapati, in Jayadeva’s Pa- 
studded with stones. See Hutrzscu, CII, pp. Supati inscription of the year 153. See Samskrta 


164 ff. Sandesah, Year 1, no. 1, p. 2. 
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contact with the land of Nepal, and is matched by the total lack of any relics or inscrip- 
tions of the Licchavis of Nepal in the Tarai, despite the close and matrimonial links be- 
tween them and the Guptas, and the fact of the ancient centre of the Licchavis having lain 
in the Vaigali region. 

The fact that the script of the Licchavis was akin to the script of the Guptas (°) would 
presuppose either a direct borrowing from that of the Guptas, which is quite likely, or, as 
a less likely inference, as a functionally parallel development from earlier antecedents. As ۱ 
the Gupta script evolved out of the Agokan Brahmi, the Licchavi script may have done 
likewise. In either case a close contact between the two areas in question is easily stipu- . 
lated and strongly indicated. The fact that the Tibetan King, Sron btsan sgam po, who 
ruled contemporaneously with Améuvarman of Nepal in the beginning of the 7th cent., 
chose to send Sambhota to Magadha (or South India according to another version) to learn 
the Indian scripts with a view to adapting and introducing a script for the Tibetan lan- 
guage, would indicate the direction of the origin of the script which ultimately was adopted 
by Tibet. . 

` The adoption by the Nepalese of the Saka era (*°) for their inscriptions would indicate 
an earlier adoption of it, from the direction of India, since it had been in existence since 
long before the ushering in of the Gupta era. 


The same course of expansion may generally be stipulated about the religious beliefs 
of the Hindus as well as of the Buddhists, which could have been transmitted by expand- 
ing contacts between the two countries. As the art forms represent and reflect the religious 
faiths, which, by and large, they also subserve, the tradition of artistic expression, espe- 
cially in the early days, may have come from the same direction. As to the early emer- 
gence of the cult of Buddhism in Nepal, the s¢#pa of Swayambhiinatha, standing on a hill 
to the west of Kathmandu is pointed out as the gift of the followers of Majfijusti, who had 
to cut a passage for the drainage of the impounded waters of the valley, with his sword. 
But the geological phenomenon which brought this about is estimated tentatively to have 
taken place anachronistically about 200,000 years ago, i.e. long before the birth of the Buddha 
Sakyamuni. The current belief about Majijusri’s followers having- raised the s/Zpa of 
Swayambhünatha has not been archaeologically probed nor proved. Notwithstanding this 
situation, in view of the evidence of Agokan inscriptions in the Tarai, and the tradition of 
the st#pa-building in the valley attributed to him, there can be no doubt that Buddhism 
emerged early in the mountain kingdom, i.e. not long after the demise of the Buddha. 

` Likewise, the cult of Pasupati Siva is attributed to hoary antiquity and has been given 


(?) In fact, the name of the publication on Kusanas of still earlier period. In fact, the Shah 
the inscriptions of the Licchavis by the Italian dynasty, hailing from Gorkha, and gradually 
author, R. Gnoli, namely, Nepalese Inscriptions in extending their rule over the whole of Nepal, also 
Gupta Characters, is suggestive in this context. initially used this era, till 1893, when it was 

(10) It was initiated in A.D. 78 and is attrib- replaced by the Vikrama era, attributed to King 
uted to Kaniska. The adoption of the era at an Vikramaditya of Ujjain, beginning in 57 B.C. This 
early date would indicate some contacts with the era is in use in Nepal till this day. 
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an equally ancient date as the Swayambhiinatha sti#pa. Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
the Siva cult must have entrenched itself in Nepal at least as early as the year 388, i.e. 
A.D. 466, as indicated by an inscription occurring on the base of a linga at Lajimpat (**). 
The cult of Visnu too must have become very popular by the middle of the 5th cent. A.D. 
as is indicated by the reference to him as :railokya-bbramanyantra-vartb... Hari, in the 
Changu Narayana inscription of Manadeva, as well as by the mention of his erection of a 
temple and installation therein of the figure of Visnu-Vikrantamürti in the identical Tilganga 
and Lajimpat inscriptions of the year 389 (A.D. 467) (^). 


The contacts, which the deities and the structural or sculptural forms indicate with 
India, leading to the intake of ideas, may not have travelled with heavy feet as some would 
have us believe. On the contrary, they may have flown, since « ideas » they say, « have 
‘wings ». If so, the time-lag between the evolution of the forms of art in the northern 
plains of India, and their eventual emergence in Nepal may not have been long. It is dif- 
ficult in this context to find a justification for the statement: « The Buddhist images, how- 
ever, which have been assigned to the fifth and sixth centuries because of their style, belong 
to the eighth century >, made by a famous scholar (^). 


The art forms or idioms employed in Nepal are in their different stylistic ramifications 
shared in common by all the different cults within the broad context of the Brahmanical 
religion as well as Buddhism. These show common elements bearing close affinities to par- 
allel forms in India. The impact of the Kusánas, Guptas, Palas and Senas in succession is 
variously discernible in Nepal. It is only after the Islamic conquest of Bengal and Bihar in 
the 13th cent. that the influence from the nuclear source ceased to flow, and Nepalese 
artists devised idioms of their own, which remained well-preserved till at least the end of 
the 17th century, when a degeneration or stagnation set in, which could not be stemmed 
in the later years. 


2. Inscriptional References to the Cult of Buddhism in Nepal 

The Licchavi rulers were very catholic in their religious outlook, and were often 
devoted equally to Visnu, Siva and Buddha, respectively. They sponsored, therefore, the 
erection of shrines and images of all the varieties of deities without reservation. The large 
number of Buddhist institutions mentioned in the inscriptions and images which can be 


(11) GNOLI, op. cit., p. 7. earlier (p. 27), «The images of Buddha and 
(12) GNOLI, op. cit., pp. 2, 6. The relevant part Bodhisattvas Padmapani and Vajrapani carved be- 
of the Lajimpat inscription reads as follows: tween pilasters in niches facing the four directions, 
Laksmivat karayitva bbavanamiba subham stbapa- on a prismatic pedestal supporting a stupa at the 
yamasa samyak Visnum Vikrantamurttim suramu- Henakarna Mahavihara (or Dhwaka Bahal) in 
nimabitam sarvalokaikanatbam. Kathmandu (ca. seventh century) are closely re- 


(13) S. KRAMRISCH, The Art of Nepal, Chicago, lated to the Dashavatara Temple in Deogarh in 
1964, p. 49. This view contrasts sharply with Uttar Pradesh India». Incidentally, this temple 
the statement made by the same author a few pages is dated by general consensus to c. A.D. 600. 
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dated to the period of Licchavi rule would clearly indicate the patronage extended by the 
rulers to Buddhism in the early centuries of the Christian era. ۱ 


One of the earliest inscriptions to record the possible gift of a plot of land in per- 
petuity to a monastery is one, without date, found towards the northwest of the sté#pa of 
Swayambhiinatha. The inscription is attributed to Manadeva on stylistic and palaeographic 
grounds (^). | 

The Hadigaon inscription of Arméuvarman, dated in the year 32, mentions several 
vibáras (monasteries), namely, Gurnvihara, Mana-vihara, Madhyama-vihàra and Samanya- 
vihára (°) indicating, apart from the names themselves, some classification among them, pre- 
sumably according to size or importance. 


The Lalitpur Tyagaltol inscription, in the late Licchavi script, attributed to the times 
of’ Arnguvarman, throws important light on the development of Buddhism in Nepal early in : 
the 7th cent. A.D. It.gives us the names of a large number of Buddhist deities, namely, 
Aksobhya, Sámantabhadra, Sakyamuni, Vajradhara, Adi Buddha (Vairocana), Buddha, 
Abjavatya, Mañjuśrī, Amitabha residing in Sukhavati heaven, Jinaravi, Padmapani and 
Lokega respectively. The reference to Adi Buddha, Aksobhya and Amitabha, ‘respectively, 
would point to the emerging concept of Pafüca-Dhyáni Buddhas, or the fivefold and all 
permeating aspects of the Divinity, the idea of which was first mentioned in the works 
called J#anasiddhi of Indrabhüti, of the 8th cent. A.D. 


This inscription engraved on the four sides of a stone 0 within a quadrangle to 
the north of the Gairidhara in Tyagaltol, Lalitpur, helps to date the caétya and its stylistic 
aspect, as well as to pin-point the caitya cult in Nepal with at least one label. On the basis 
of palaeography, it has been attributed to the time of Amsuvarman, ie. 6th-7th cent. In 
fact Hemraj Sakya refers to the existence of nine such caityas in Patan bearing inscrip- 
tions in the Licchavi script in his Abbilekba Prakasa, 1970, p. ۰ 


Yet another undated Licchavi inscription engraved ón the pedestal of a Buddha panel 
fixed in the quadrangle of a private house in Chapatol, Lalitpur, records the gift of land 
for the repairs or other arrangements of a temple (Gandbakiitt), including probably the pro- 
vision of incense, and for the sustenance of the Caturvimsa Mahayana - pratipanna - Arya- 
bbiksumi Samgha, especially to supply them with the clothes needed by them (**). 


The Pagupati Vajraghara inscription (27) of Narendra Deva of the year 103 (i.e. the 
end of the 7th cent.) shows that at this time such Buddhist religious organizations as the - 


(14) See PZrnima, Year 3, 1966, no. 9, pp. 2-3. relevant portion in lines 9-12, reads as follows: 
The original inscription is lost, but an estampage is 9 Cauraparadéra-batya Sambandbadi 
preserved in the National Archives of Nepal at 10 paticéparadhakarinam Sariramatram rajaku- 
Kathmandu. labbyam tadgrbaksetra - kalatradi sarvadra- 

(35) See Parnimd, Year 4, 1968, no. 2, p. 123. vyà - 

(19) See Abbilekba Sarzgraba, no. 5, p. 9. 11 ny-Aryasamghasyety - anena ca sanzpannab 

(27) See Parnima, Year 4, 1968, no. 2, pp. 119- Sri-Sivadevavibàra | Caturdisaryabbiksusam- 


21; GNOLI, op. cit, no. LXXIII, p. 99. The ghaiyasmábbiratisrstab..... 
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. Aryasathgha, housed in the Sivadeva-vihara and composed of bhiksus (mendicant monks) 
hailing from all directions, were entrusted with the administration of local justice with 
power over houses, land and families of the parties involved in a dispute, with its jurisdic- 
tion clearly indicated. They were, however, to refer all cases of higher justice to the royal 
court. 


The same powers were bestowed upon the Aryasamgha in the Lalitpur Yag-Bahal 
inscription of Narendra Deva of the same year. It further mentions Manadeva-vibàara, 
Kharjurika-vibara, Kalyanagupta-vibara, Abhayaruci-vibara, Caturbbalatasana-vibara, Sri Raja- 
` Vibüára and another nameless monastery (7°). 

Thus the tradition of monastic life in Nepal playing an important role in the society, 
enough to merit royal munificence, can be traced at least to the times of Manadeva, implying 
much older antecedents. | 


It is well known that Buddha images were carved in India for the first time during 
the reign of the Kusána king, Kaniska. It was, therefore, perfectly natural for the idea of 
sculpting the form of the Buddha to flow from the direction of Mathura, which was a 
stronghold of political power as well as of art in the days of the Kusanas, towards Nepal 
along with the other ideas on the religion which had crystallized into the Mahayana sect at 
this early date. That such ideas travelled quickly even in the ancient days, when the poor 
conditions of communication constantly posed a hindrance, is easily indicated by the wide- 
spread distribution of Kusána art in the form of terracottas or. coins extensively in north 
India. That the waves of the movement swept the fringes of Nepal in the Tarai has been 
established by the recent excavations at Tilaurakot.and Banjarahi near Lumbini in the Ne- 
palese Tarai. The extension of this phenomenon into the Nepal valley has been clearly 
indicated by the find of a 3rd or 2nd-century stone figure of Yaksa-Bodhisattva in Kath- 
mandu (°). The adoption of the Saka era referred to earlier would lend support to the 
inference as to the source of this form of art. 


Art idioms seldom remain confined to a particular cult or image form. The simi- 
larities of some features of the Visnu figures of Nepal in the early period to those from 
Mathura have led P. Pal to concede that the source of inspiration for the Visnu image 
may be traced to Mathura (°). 


The early emergence of Buddhism in Nepal and its rapid expansion and efflorescence 
into a large pantheon sustained by a deep-seated and widespread monastic life have been 
indicated in outline above. As time advanced, the pantheon grew, and the references to the 
endowments bestowed upon shrines, monasteries and cults grew as well. Instances of in- 
scriptional records can be multiplied in support of the phenomenal rise of Buddhism in the 


(78) See Parnimd, Year 4, 1968, no. 2; GNoLI, du», Ancient Nepal, 4, 1968. 


op. cit., no. LXXIV, pp. 102 f. (20) P, Par, « Vaishnava Art from Nepal in 
(7°) N.R. BANERJEE, B.K. RIJAL, « Three Early the Museum», Boston Museum Bulletin, LXV, 


Sculptures from the National Museum, Kathman- 1967, no. 340, p. 60, note 27. 
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country. The growth of the Buddhist religion in the country which sustained art forms 
would now claim our attention. 


The background detailed above would help appreciate the efflorescence of Buddhist 
deities and cult images in the Licchavi period in Nepal In the beginning, signs of the 
Kusana and Gupta- influences in succession can be traced and later the art traditions were 
deeply coloured by the Pala school of art, itself a logical successor of Gupta att. 


3. Evolution of Buddhist Art in Nepal 


The development of Buddhist art in India is marked by distinctive stages of evolution. 
It first passed through the stage of symbolic representation, particularly of the four great 
events of the Buddha’s life, followed by actual representation in idealized sculptural form 
as individual Buddha figures, as well as narrative representations of the great events of his 
lite. The early developmental stage, however, has not yet been traced in Nepal. ‘This 
would imply that the Buddha or Buddhist figures reached Nepal in the finished form and 
were more for worship than for edification as narrative portrayals. These figures are worked 
out in stone, bronze and wood, or in painting. The earliest endeavours were no doubt in 
terracotta or stone and they were probably also copied in bronze not long after. Wood 
should easily have served from the beginning as a suitable material or medium for the local 
proliferation of the Buddha form, but since such specimens of the early days have not 
survived, it is idle to speculate upon their ancestry. Likewise a recently discovered inscrip- 
tion of the time of Ganadeva, dated A.D. 596, has indicated the prevalence of an older 
tradition of clay images (^*). But, owing to the transitory nature of the material, the more 
durable medium of stone was used later in the light of experience. Bronze too came into the 
field, and followed in the wake of the necessity to have transportable deities during transit 
on journey or to serve in places where suitable stone for sculpturing was difficult to 
obtain. It also enabled the erection of mobile images in much larger size than stone would 
permit. The source of the inspiration of bronze images, however, is undoubtedly to be 
sought in the Gupta period. 


Painted figures sustaining the religious needs appeared later in the form of illustra- 
tions in manuscripts, murals, drawing on the banners called zzEzs or paubbas. These date 
from the medieval times and are beyond the scope of this paper. 


In Nepal, Buddhist art reached a new high of development under the impact of the 
Palas in the 8th and 9th cent., culminating in the development of Vajrayána Buddhism and 
the making of Vajrayana deities. In this context it is interesting to note what Benjamin 


(7?) BANERJEE, RIJAL, op. cit. The prevalence of Jumla. See Hemray SAKYA, Abbilekba Prakash, 
miniature caityas of clay is adduced by an in- pp. 20 f. 
scription in the late-Licchavi script found near , 
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Rowland thinks about the later forms of Buddhist sculptures in Nepal: < The iconography 
and forms of Pala art were literally transplanted to this Himalayan kingdom, probably in 
the beginning through the participation of imported artists, and these forms have been 
perpetuated with little change for more than a thousand years » (7). Notwithstanding the 
largely static character of the art forms, the images of the Buddha and other associated 
deities have acquired in course of time a national character, through the details of physi- 
ognomy, and decorative features introduced and sustained by local artists. 


4. Iconograpbical Texts and Development of the Buddhist Pantheon 


The iconography of the images is no doubt based on Silpa or Dharani texts. As the 
Buddha became an incarnation of Visnu as early as the 6th cent. A.D., as recorded in the 
Bhagavata Purana, the early Brahmanical texts, such as oui NE Purana, describe 
the details of the Buddha figure. In course of time a goodly volume of texts of icono- 
oraphy came into existence for the guidance of the artist. The most important text of this 
kind is the Sadhanamala, and a text of this is dated in Nepal Samvat 285, working out to 
A.D. 1163 (?). The text must reflect the developments that took place between the 7th 
and 12th cent. For later developments considerable help is obtained from the Dharma- 
kosasamgraha of Amrtananda, the Pandit working in the British Residency in Nepal at the 
time of Brian Hodgson. 

The antecedents of the Vajrayana School which developed later can be traced back to 
a very old work called Prajfaparamitz, of which a translation was made into Chinese as . 
early as the 2nd cent. A.D. The system was well established in the Gubyasamaja, another 
work of the same order, dated to c. A.D. 300, itself founded upon the principles laid down 
in Mafijusrimülakalpa, attributed to about A.D. 200, containing the principles of Maha- 
yana (**), 

The concept of Dhyani-Buddhas to which direct references are made in the Chapatol 
inscription of Athguvarman’s time, is a contribution of Vajrayana. The name was used for 
the first time by Indrabhüti in 700-750 A.D. in his JZanasiddbi. In fact, Amitabha, one 
of the Dhyani Buddhas, who dwells in the Sukhavati heaven, and who was the progenitor 
of Avalokiteévara, is mentioned for the first time in the S ukbavati Vyüba translated into 
Chinese between A.D. 148 and A.D. 170, and gradually the pantheon grew, and encom- 


(22) B. RowLanp, The Evolution of the Buddha his Siksasamuccaya and by Indrabhuti in J#ana- 


Image, New York, 1963, p. 17. siddhi (A.D. 700-750). It also suggests that the 
(23) B. BHATTACHARYYA, Indian Buddhist Icono- Mafijusrimilakalpa was composed in the 5th or 
grapby, 2nd ed., Calcutta, 1958, pp. 2 f. 6th cent. A.D. almost following the view of M. 
(24) The chapter on < Religion and Philosophy > Winternitz who had felt that it should be dated 
in The Age of .the Imperial Guptas (pp. 263, to the 6th or 7th cent. A.D., though it is pointed 
265, 361) has stated that the Gubyasamdja was out that in its present form it is dated in the 
mentioned by Santideva in the 7th cent. A.D., in 8th cent. A.D. 
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passed many deities including Aksobhya, Avalokitesvara, Mañjuśrī, Maitreya, Padmpani, 
Sakya Buddha, Sakya Bodhisattva, Marici, Sirhanada, Mafijughosa and many others by the 
beginning of the 8th cent. A.D. A popular form of Adi-Buddha, known as Vajradhara, 
came to be conceived of as early as the second half of the 10th century. The earliest inscrip- 
tional reference to the deity occurs in the Tyagalol inscription as stated above. 

It is clear that: the cult of images came in the wake of religious thought. One of the 
eatliest scholars to spread the doctrine of Mahayana in Nepal was Vasubandhu. He came 
to Nepal in the 4th cent. A.D., when the Guptas were ruling northern India. The close 
contact between Magadha, which was the home of Buddhist doctrines and the flowing of 
the art that sustained the religious cults, lasted for several centuries from the time of Can- 
dragupta I. This would easily account for the presence of parallel art forms in Nepal. 

That the historical contacts between India and Nepal were sustained throughout, at 
least ever since the times of Candragupta I, ie. c. A.D. 320, is well known and admitted 
on all hands. The Gupta rulers were great patrons of arts, which equally reflected their 
 eclectism and tolerance and patronage to the diverse aspects of the Brahmanical religion 
and of Buddhism as they developed during their rule. The waves of these traditions could 
scarcely have left Nepal unimpressed or untouched as is indicated by some similarities of 
form and style of the Buddha image. 

In the beginning of the 7th cent., when Harga was the most powerful ruler in North- 
ern India, his territories were conterminous with the boundaries of Nepal, with which 
friendly relations appear to have been maintained by him. Harsa is also known to have 
established diplomatic relations with China. 

“Though Harsa was, to begin with, a devout worshipper of Siva, latterly he became 
prone to Buddhism, displaying attitudes which must have informed the visual symbols of 
artistic creations that came then into existence. He was a contemporary of Amsuvarman, 
during whose reign new forms of Buddhist deities came into the miscellany of the Nepalese 
pantheon as well (9). 

Hsiian-tsang, the Chinese pilgrim, who was at Harsa's court in the first half of the 7th 
cent., appears to have visited Nepal shortly after the death of Amsuvarman, i.e. about 
A.D. 637. He describes the flourishing condition of both the Hindu and the Buddhist reli- 
gions there, since Deva temples and Buddhist monasteries touched each other. 

Upon Harsa's death, the throne of Kanauj was usurped by Arunáéva. This brought 
upon the usurper the wrath of the Chinese Ambassador, who had reached his court shortly 
` after Harsa's death. The Chinese and the Tibetans thereupon joined hands, with their 
ranks swelled by a contingent of cavalry troops from Nepal, to drive the usurper away. 

It was then the turn of Adityasena, son of Madhavagupta, who was ruling then as a 
vassal of Harsa in Magadha, to help himself to a large share of Harsa’s territories. He is 


(75) In fact, Harsa became the patron par University of Nalanda was enriched by his patron- 
excellence of Buddhism, and the monastery and age and munificence. 
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known to have ruled in the year 66 of Harsa era, ie. A.D. 672. Adityasena is also men- 
tioned in the Pagupati inscription of Jayadeva, dated 153, i.e. A.D. 743, as the illustrious 
ruler of Magadha, whose grand-daughter (daughter's daughter), Vatsa Devi, was his mother. 
She was also the daughter of the jewel of the Maukhari Bhogavarman.  Adityasena ruled 
over Magadha, and Aüga, and his successors wielded sway over a considerable extent of 
territory indicated by the title, Sakalottarapathanatha in a later Calukya inscription of 
Vinayaditya. The sustained family or friendly relationship between the rulers of Magadha 
and of Nepal maintained the cultural, religious and artistic contacts as before. 

The Pàlas of Gauda succeeded the later Guptas of Magadha and began to rule from 
about A.D. 750, under Gopala. Dharmapala, a later ruler of this dynasty, is stated to have 
visited Gokarna, tentatively identified with the site of that name near Kathmandu, and was 
otherwise intimately linked with territorial ambitions in Nepal, though the nature of the 
results of his ambition or efforts in the direction is not clear. Even though this ambition 
may not have had any territorial significance, the traditions of art and religion which came 
in his wake is sustained by the art of Nepal. 

The pantheon of Buddhism grew under the Palas, and the forms of art which repre- 
sented this growth in its diverse ramifications had been flourishing in the centres at Nalanda, 
Vilkramagila, Odantapuri and Jagaddala, respectively. 

Both Nalanda, situated in District Patna, and Vilkramaéila which seems to have been 
discovered by recent excavation at Antichak, in District Bhagalpur, Bihar, were very near to 
Nepal, and could serve as spring-boards of the patterns of art of this period. 

The contacts were sustained during the entire rule of the Palas at least till A.D. 1200, 
and even slightly later. 

Sroh btsan sgam po who ruled in Tibet, contemporaneously with Amsuvarman, is 
believed to have married Bhrkuti, who is held tentatively as the daughter of Am$uvarman. 
The introduction of Buddhism in Tibet is, therefore, attributed by tradition to her predilec- . 
tion for the faith and her active influence upon its propagation. No veracity for this tradi- 
tion is, however, claimed nor pressed. 

In the subsequent phase, in the latter half of the 8th cent, the monks Santaraksita 
and Padmasambhava, respectively, both from the monastery and university of Nalanda, and, 
later, Kamalaégila are said to have introduced the Tantric form of Buddhism in Tibet (79). 
All are stated to have spent some time in Nepal on their way out to Tibet. Since Tibet 
and Nepal were closely related at the time, Nepal may as well have imbibed a part of the 
influence of these two monk-preachers as a back-flow from the direction of Tibet. At any 
rate Nepal could scarcely have been spared by these learned preachers. 

The ‘close contacts which the movements of the pilgrims established among Tibet, ; 
Nepal and the northern parts of India must also account for their share of the influence on 
the shape and form of the extant monuments of art and architecture in the three countries. 


(26) A. CHATTAPADHYAYA, Alisa and Tibet, Calcutta, 1967, pp. 228-49. 
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The infinite ramifications of the Tantric cult of Buddhism that developed under the 
patronage of the Palas of Bengal and Bihar as a transference of a similar ramifications in 
the cult of Siva and Sakti, enormously enlarging the otherwise simple pantheon of Bud- 
dhism, spread themselves in Nepal and informed and inspired the religious art of that 
country in the subsequent centuries. Atisa Dipamkara, the great scholar monk and preacher 
from Vikramaéila, was invited to spread the doctrine of the Lord in Tibet. He left India 
‘in 1040, and on the way he spent a year in Nepal. The route followed by him covered the 
region from Vajrasana (i.e. Buddha Gaya) to Kathmandu and from there to Palpa, and from 
there to Manassárovar, obviously via Muktinath and Khocharnath, which was the only 
possible route then as until recently. In Nepal he was responsible for the founding of the 
Sammatha vibara, and ordained many into the fold of Vajrayana monks. He stayed for a month 
in Palpa, and at this time composed the Carya-samgraba-pradipa, a work on Gubyamantra. 
Ati$a spent the last thirteen years of his life from A.D. 1042 to A.D. 1054 in Tibet. The 
influence Atiga must have left in Nepal can only be guessed. His teachings must also have 
affected the art and iconography of Vajrayana Buddhism in Tibet (27), 

For all the later developments the Palas are responsible in a very large measure. The 
Palas, like their predecessors, the Guptas, were tolerant patrons of the Brahmanical religion 
and art, though they were primarily Buddhists. Nevertheless, no particular specimen of art 
in Nepal can be certified or recognized as an unmitigated specimen of Pala art, for the art 
in Nepal adopted distinctive characteristics of its own from a little after the early begin- 
nings; that local artists came into the field and into their own as early as the 13th cent, is 
indicated by an inscription near the temple of Jayavagigvara (Deo Patan, on the eastern 
outskirts of Kathmandu), which gives the name of an artist (°), ۱220202124. It can be 
safely presumed that he was a local artist, unless the Pala termination of his name has any 
significance and the tradition had been well established by the 7th cent. A.D. 


5. Architecture 


The earliest inscriptional reference to the art of sculpture as well as to architecture is 
the mention of a bhavana or temple built by Manadeva in A.D. 467 in the Tilganga 
Lajimpat inscriptions of Manadeva engraved on the pedestals of images of Vigna as Vikran- 
tamurti (°), 

But, the earliest structural temple of a massive size, in the sub-continent, barring the 
circular shrine at Bairat of the times of Asoka, or the elliptical temple (°°) at Vidiéa of a 


(77) Ibid., pp. 307-66. 12 above. 

(78) Abbilekba Samgraba, p. 14. The date given (39) A similar brick temple has recently been 
in the inscription is mentioned as Rasapamktya- exposed by excavation by the Department of 
gnisamkbyate samvatsare fubbe, which works out Archaeology, Nepal, at Bheriadi, near Biratnagar, 
326 in the Nepal era, or A.D. 1205. in the Nepalese Tarai, and provisionally estimated 

(°) GNOLI, op. cit., pp. 2, 6. See also note by the excavator to be of the Sunga period. 
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century later, is the multiple-plinthed edz&« temple at Ahicchatra in District Bareilly, Uttar 
| Pradesh of the time of Samudragupta; Manadeva's temple in Nepal is of a slightly later 
date. 

That the all-stone fikbara style of — that evolved in India during the rule of 
the Guptas had its prototypes in Nepal is indicated by the very slender evidence of the 
temple of Siva-Pasupati (or Brahma?) within the premises of the Pasupati temple in the 
Deo Patan area of Kathmandu. The tradition of a lalatabimba and dvarapdlakas and Ganga 
and Yamuna flanking the entrances has been carried to perfection in this 10th cent. old 
temple, further distinguished by the delineation of asta-dikpdlas on the facade. The original 
sikbara, which was presumably of the storeyed tower type, has since been replaced, in the 
process of repairs, by a domical roof in comparatively modern times. That such a temple 
form had earlier antecedents, going back at least to the 6th cent. A.D. is indicated by several 
sculptured veneer stones carrying scenes from the Kumédrasambhava of Kalidasa found 
scattered in the heart of Kathmandu (?). That the  multiple-plinthed and  multi-roofed 
temple form was the preferential choice of the local people in response to local environ- 
ments and climate within the valley, or, less profusely, in the hills, is clearly understan- 
dable in view, particularly, of the fact that that suitable and tractable stones were not easily 
available in these regions. But sikhara shrines are known from elsewhere, namely, western 
Nepal, in comparable terrain. . 

The two early texts on the science of architecture, namely, the Visgudbarmottara and 
the Brbatsambita of the 5th-6th cent. were composed in India. The tradition of edika 
shrines (°), containing bone relics, which was first described in the Mahabharata was car- 
ried through the centuries as is indicated by ample reference to it in the Amarakosa, at- 
tributable to the 5th cent. A.D., and later also by the Viszudharmottara (7), where it is 
described in some detail. l 

This tradition was later on smoothly combined with the tradition of multiple roofs, 
vety often with deliberate lapses. The antiquity of this tradition can be traced back to the 
Pashawar stūpa of Kaniska within the sub-continent, and by imperceptible stages to the 
ziggurats of Sumer of remote antiquity as suggested by V. S. Agrawala (*). — 

The roofless religious edifices in the form of the Buddhist s/Zpas and caityas, of which 
some extant examples are much older than the earliest structural temples in Nepal (both 
Brahmanical and Buddhist) with either multiple roofs and a single plinth, or with multiple 
plinths and a single roof, or with multiple roofs and plinths, as the case may be, are ample 
testimony. to the possible source of inspiration and incidence of the tradition. 

The directional trends of the architectural forms would easily be an index of fe direc- 


(31) N.R. BANERJEE, Ancient Nepal, 2, 1968. 1962, pp. 168-75 in the section on Pratima-laksana, 
(32) The author's forthcoming paper on the deals with the subject. 
edüka temples, to be published in the, V.S. Agra- (34) V.S. AGRAWALA, < Terracotta Figurines of 
wala Commemoration Volume (Varanasi), deals Ahichchhatra, District Bareilly, U.P. », AI, 4, 1948, 
with the subject at some length. p. 167 and note 4. 


(33) P. SHAH, Visbgudbarmottara, II, Baroda, 
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tional trends of the sculptural forms, for both architecture and sculpture have coexisted 
from the earliest days. ۱ 


6. Bronze Images 


The tradition of stone images was also reflected in the bronze images that came to be 
made in response to the needs of mobile deities. These reflect fully the corresponding 
features of the stone sculptures, though as the material lent itself to plastic handling it far 
surpassed stone sculpture in fineness. These were cast solid or hollow by the cire perdue 
process. A later development was the use of thin foils as repoussé work instead of com- 
posite sculptures. The pride of place in decoration was to repoussé foils of copper or 
bronze. l 

A.K. Coomaraswamy estimated that the earlier bronze or metal images were more 
robust and sculpturesque than those of later times. This is true of the specimens of the 
Licchavi Period. With the passage of time the sculptures, as Coomaraswamy suggested, 
became linear and picturesque, with slenderness of body and grace of curves and consider- 
able increase in the imposition of jewellery, and the reduction of the volume of drapery. 
This is true of the specimens in bronze from about the 10th cent. onward. 

In fact, the art of metal casting made considerably more progress than sculpture on 
stone. . i 

Chintamoni Kar says (*), < Indian metal sculpture probably reached Nepal during the 
Gupta rule and was certainly known in king Harsha’s time. The earlier works of Nepalese 
sculpture show the classical tradition of the Gupta art. In the 7th and 8th cent. A.D. 
the Indian imagery went to Tibet through Nepal... ». 

Kar also refers to the emergence of two eminent Bengal artists, in the persons of 
Dhiman and Bitupála, in the 9th cent., whose works, including specimens of metal casting, 
gave rise to what is known as the Eastern School of Art. 

In point of fact, the art of metal casting found a new fillip in Nepal under the in- 
fluence of the style of the Palas, and even long before the cessation of that influence with 
the coming in of Islamic iconoclasm about A.D. 1200, the Nepalese artists evolved charac- 
teristic features of their own. That, the art of metal casting was popular and in high 
demand is clearly indicated by the large number of metal images found in the numerous 
monasteries and temples in Nepal. Already in the 13th cent. there arose a Nepalese artist 
of exceptional merit called Arniko. His reputation had spread so far and wide that he was 
invited by the then emperor of China, Kublai Khan for the execution of a number of works 
of art commissioned by him. This by itself speaks for the emergence of an independence 
in the regional school in Nepal. 


(35) C. Kan, Indian Metal Sculpture, London, 1952, p. 23. 
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The metallic images in Nepal were either of bronze or copper to begin with and later ' 
they were of copper or brass. The images were often gilt, and the late medieval ones were 
studded with jewels.and precious stones as additional features. 

C. Sivaramamurti (^), writing in 1962, expressed, < The beautiful Gupta tradition of 
sculpture, in stone and metal, like the script flowed into Nepal and Tibet. "The petrified 
Gupta letters of the Tibetan alphabet have as much to tell as the early bronzes from Nepal 
and Tibet that continue the Gupta idiom in art. Subsequently Pala influence from Eastern 
India. penetrated the art of Nepal, while Tibet absorbed other waves of art besides the 
Indian ». Though essentially a correct assessment, this view would call for some modifica- 
tion and expansion in the light of the larger study of Nepalese art undertaken during the last 
seven years, more in the field of details than in the field of generalities. In view of the 
recent discovery of the early Yaksa-type torso in the reserve collections of the National 
Museum at Kathmandu, a Pre-Gupta phase of Nepalese art is easily vouched for, and in the 
later phases, other strands than those supplied by the Guptas and Palas, as has been in- 
dicated in this paper, have no less inspired the art of Nepal. 


Douglas Barrett (^) is of the view, « In Nepal, North India and the Deccan, both 
solid and hollow images were cast, the general principle being that the larger the bronze the 
more likelihood of its being hollow cast to save metal». He goes on to say, «...a very 
high copper content is employed in casting images in Nepal well into the fifteenth century 
A.D., if not later ». 


Barrett (**) has adduced numerous arguments in support of his assessment of the date 
of two early bronzes from Nepal, namely, one of the Tara and the other of Avalokiteávara, 
both of which he has placed in the 11th-12th cent. In view of the author’s observation, 
the Tara in the case is the earlier of the two, and would be dated to the 9th-10th cent., 
and the other, Avalokite$vara, to the 10th cent.; on the basis of comparable or near com- 
parable specimens in stone, the observable features not being confined to Avalokitesvara of 
Buddhist images only. l 


7. Miscellaneous Influences and General Remarks 

The divergent strands of the Nepalese art idioms are not isolated phenomena, but are 
the result of the fusion of many ideas and styles spread over several centuries. It would 
be interesting in this context to consider the views of Stella Kramrisch on the art of Nepal, 
and particularly on the bronzes of the country, which, however, cannot be considered in 
isolation from the other media of artistic expression. 


According to her, the complexity of the form of sculpture in Nepal results from’ two 


(395) C. SIvARAMAMURTI, Indian Bronzes, Bom- ze», BMQ, XXX, 1965, pp. 43 f. 
bay, 1962, pp. 7 f. (°) BARRETT, op. cil, pp. 41-50, pls. VIII-X. 
(7) D. Barrett, «An Early Nepalese Bron- 
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factors. < Nepal is on the receiving end of more than one tradition. Full-fledged they enter 
the country and are taken up by a living practice of which they become an integral 
part » (°°). ; 

She analyzes the point thus: < During the rule of the Pala dynasty (750-1150) in 
Eastern India, bronze images were made in large numbers in Nalanda and Kurkihar, in 
Bihar, and being easily portable found their way to Nepal where their form at once become 
re-cast in the Nepali tradition... Although none of these Nepali bronzes is dated, they 
parallel the phases of Pala sculpture and excel those of the subsequent Sena dynasty in 
Eastern India. The rich modelling of the Sena School is presented by the Newari sculptor 
as sensitively as are the ornaments. Its plasticity, however, has less tension than it had in 
the Sena school » (*°). 


Kramrisch also points to the ornateness of the Nepalese sculpture under the Sena in- 
fluence, to be seen particularly in the Simraongarh group of stone sculptures or the bronzes 
of the period, tracing it to the peculiar and characteristic qualitv of the Kanarese sculpture 
of the South from where the Senas had hailed (*'). l 

She also points out aptly, that it was only after the Muslim conquest of Bengal towards 
the end of the 12th cent. that refugee artists flocked to Nepal and the new or regional 


influences which they brought with themselves were given a fresh interpretation by the local 
artists. 


In this context it may be recalled that the Gita Govinda of Jayadeva succeeded in 
spreading its impact upon the Nepalese thought processes and imagination after this event 
and must have succeeded in emphasizing the devotional aspect in relation to the images, 
apart from imposing some thematic influence as well, besides deeply colouring the language 
of the learned with its rhythm and charm of imagery. 

It will not be unreasonable to attribute the distinctive and even emphasized Mongo- 
loid physiognomy that characterized Nepalese sculpture, from the 15th cent. onwards, to 
the emphasis laid by the most remarkable king of the times, Yaksamalla, who sought in his 
time to consolidate the Newari or Mongoloid heritage in language and literature and pre- 
sumably by transference and expansion in the plastic arts as well. As he ordained the 
practice of appointment of priests from South India to the temple of Pasupati, it is -not 
unlikely, if some traits of South Indian arts entered and influenced Nepalese art át this time. 

` In the subsequent centuries with the revival and spread ‘of the Vaishnava cult, under 
the influence of the great Caitanya, the Bbagavata Purana and the Gita Govinda were 


(39) S. KRAMnISCH, « The Art of Nepal », OrA, in A.D. 1097. This line later merged into the 


X, 1964, p. 230. Malla dynasty in the 14th cent. through the 
(19) KRAMRISCH, The Art of Nepal, cit., pp. marriage of Rajalla Devi and Jayasthiti Malla. Some 

39 f. southern influence may have come in the wake 
(41) Simraongarh was the capital of a kingdom of this contact. 


founded by a Karnataka prince called Nanyadeva 
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re-examined and as a result a new force of revivalism in creative arts made its impact on 
the art and letters in Nepal. 

One of the greatest personages to be swept away by this impact was the contemporary 
king of Kathmandu, Pratapa Malla, who ma de excellent compositions in the Sanskrit 
language in praise of the gods and goddesses in chaste Sanskrit verse and followed the 
style and rhythm of Sankara and Jayadeva respectively. This happened in the 17th cent. 
The influence must no doubt have been widespread and brought about a stylistic change in 
the art form confining itself mostly to physiognomy and locally adopted idioms of drapery, 
ornaments and arms, etc. 


This is seen in the erection of the Krsna Temple at the Durbar Square of Lalitpur by 
king Siddhi Narasimha Malla in A.D. 1637. Not very far from the site, stands the temple 
` of Krsna in Swathahol, sporting sculptured narrative scenes from the tale of Prahlada and 
Hiranya-Kaéipu on wooden struts. This temple would probably date from the 16th cent., 
but stands testimony to the revival of the cult of Visnu or Krsna at the time. The narrative 
scenes are all labelled in Sanskrit and Newari engraved in the Newari script. 

At the same time it must be considered that some western Indian influences were 
being felt in the wake of the coming of the peoples who had moved into the western areas 
of Nepal from the direction of Gujarat, Rajasthan or Malwa following upon the Muslim 
penetration into their lands in the 13th cent. ij 


That. they exercised pronounced influence on the language of the hill folk is clearly 
admitted on all hands. It is. the combined effect of the languages of all these groups ۶ 
people that gave rise to the Nepali language which was adopted by the settlers and rulers 
of Gorkha. It is common knowledge that the oldest evidence of the Nepalese language 
comes from an inscription of late 13th cent. from Syengja in District Jumla in North- 
Western Nepal (^). These people must, therefore, be expected to have brought in some 
artistic influences as well. What these were and how they may have made themselves felt 
is still to be seen and analysed. 

The old Malla dynasty of Nepal fell in A.D. 1769, giving rise to the Shah dynasty, 
which succeeded before long in pushing the geographical limits of the country to the pre- 
sent dimensions and in politically and culturally unifying the people inhabiting the vast 
area. ۱ 

The subsequent artistic traditions, however, never reached the high-water mark of the 
10th-11th cent., or the ornate form of the 12th-13th cent., or the physiognomic types of 
the 15th-16th cent. or even of the revival of the robust vitality of the 17th cent. Artistic 
excellence almost stagnated in the subsequent centuries for the pressure of other preoccu- 
pations, under which art did not find a sustaining, not to speak of a nourishing, hand. 


(42) G. Tucct, Preliminary Report on Two 1956, pp. 112 f. 
Scientific Expeditions in Nepal (SOR, X 1), Rome, 
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“The Date of Kathavatthu 


by S. N. DUBE 


The Karbavattbu is the leading document of an age of Buddhist thought when repeated 
schisms had rent the original unity of Buddhism and produced an atmosphere seething with 
doctrinal debates and controversies (*). It was: an age of many-sided reflections when the 
meaning, significance, implications and pre-suppositions of the traditional Buddhist ideas 
were closely examined and diverse hypotheses advanced to elucidate and harmonize them 
internally within the context of Buddhist thought as also with the ideas and tendencies 
which were then current in the general intellectual milieu of the times. The Kathavatthu 
presents a broad cross-section of Buddhist thought in an age of critical transition when 
some of the conflicts and obscurities latent in the earlier doctrines emerged openly and 
when in the course of their discussion ground was prepared for future development. 


Traditionally the Kathdvatthu is said to form the fifth of the seven books that go to 
make up the third collection, viz., the Abhidhamma Pitaka of the Buddhist Canon (^). Some- 
times, however, it is also said to be the third of the seven books (*). This discrepancy in 
the early traditions -becomes enigmatic when we notice that, on-the one hand, the Katha- 
vatthu quotes from the Dhammasangani, Vibhanga as also Patthana {*), i.e., the first two and 
the last books of the Abhidhamma and, on the other, it is given to understand that Yamaka, 
the sixth book of the Abhidhamma was compiled to clear up the difficulties left by the 
Kathavatthu (°). It is difficult to ascertain the reliability of these various traditions. How- 
ever, on the basis of its own textual testimony the Kathdvatthu may be taken to have been 
compiled when some parts at least of Dhammasangani, Vibhanga and Patthana were already 
accepted as authoritative doctrines within the sasana (°). | 


The Kathavatthu is the only book in the early Buddhist Canon of individual compila- 


(^) Cf. M. Winrernitz, A History of Indian mo ti vuccati», Mahabodhivamsa (P.T.S. ed), 


Literature, II, Calcutta, 1933, pp. 169 ff. ` p. 94. 

(*) Atthasalini (Devanagari ed., by P.V. BAPAT, © (*) G.C. Panne, Studies in tbe Origins of Bud- 
R.D. VADEKAR), Poona, 1942, pp. 3-6; Kathavatthu- adhism, Allahabad, 1957, p. 13. 
Atthakatha (P.T.S. ed.), London, 1889, pp. 1-7; (3) C£ Points of Controversy (English transl. 


Milindapatho (Devanagari ed., by R.D. VADEKAR), of Katbavattbu, by C.A.F. Ruys Davins, SZ. 
Bombay, 1940, pp. 13-14; Mabavarzzsa (ed. by N.K. Auwc), repr, London, 1960, Prefatory notes, 


BHAGAWAT), 2nd ed., Bombay, 1959, V.279; Dipa- p. xxix. 
vamsa (ed. by B.C. Law in Ceylon Historical (€) Ibid., p. xxx; see also G.P. MALALASEKERA, 
Journal, VII, 1-4, 1957-58), VII 41, 56-58. Dictionary of Pali Proper Names (henceforth ab- 

(3) < Dhammasangani-Vibhangaü ca Kathavatthufi breviated as DPPN), I, s.v. < Kathavatthu », 


ca Puggalan... Dhátu-yamaka Patthanam Abhidham- p. 505. 
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tion of which the date and authorship is traditionally recorded (°). However, it is a dis- 
puted question as to how far the traditional date of its compilation is authentic. Accord- 
ing to the Sinhalese traditional accounts, the controversies embodied in the Kathavatthu 
took place in the Third Buddhist Council held at Pataliputra in the seventeenth regnal year 
of Agoka and that the compilation of this text was also completed in the Council by Mog- 
galiputta Tissa and was included in the Canon among the Abhidhamma treatises (°). The 
. traditions further maintain that the outlines or heads of these discourses or discussions were 
laid down by the Buddha himself in anticipation of the differences and disputes that would 
arise eventually within the Sarngha and threaten it with disruption (°). Beside this, we have 
the internal evidence of the text itself which leads scholars like Mrs Rhys Davids to char- 
acterize it as a work of « patch-work-quilt » appearance having grown slowly by accre- 
tions (°). 

So far as the laying down of the outlines of. Kathavatthu by the Buddha is concerned 
it seems that by its very nature the authority of this text was unacceptable to other sects and 
they rejected it on the ground that it was set forth two hundred and eighteen years after 
the demise of the Buddha and was only the utterance of a disciple (7). It was thus with 
a view to authenticating the text that the commentator Buddhaghosa laid down that the - 
matika or the lists of subjects taught in the Kathdvatthu were drawn by the Buddha him- 
self. The Kathavatthu may be regarded as the utterance of the Buddha in the same sense 
as the Madbu-Pindika-Sutta which was preached actually by Mahakaccana but was considered 
the Buddha's teaching (). Thus even the Buddhist tradition may be said to admit in 
effect that it is only in its essential and seminal principles that the Kazbavattbu may be 
said to hark back to the personal teachings of the Buddha. 


Thus, as regards an approximately actual date of the compilation of Katbavattbu, the 
tradition, as noted above, has it that Moggaliputta Tissa filled out in the Third Council the 
- full details of the outline heads devised by the Buddha. Mrs Rhys Davids does not accept 
this as a fact of sober history for she thinks that « no work put together for a special oc- 
casion, or to meet an entirely new need, could conceivably have assumed the " patch-work- 
quilt” appearance of the Kathavatthu » (=). In her opinion the text grew slowly by accre- 
tions. The strongest argument against the traditional date, she maintains, lies in the asym- 
metry of the text and « if we imagine that (1) each Katha (or, at times, each two or more 
Kathas) was framed by, or by order of, the heads of the Samgha at the time when each 


(7) See T.W. Ruys Davips, History and Liter- (11) MALALASEKERA, DPPN, I, s.v. < Katha- 


ature of Buddhism, Calcutta, 1952, p. 44; M. vatthu », p. 505. 

WINTERNITZ, Op. cit, p. 169. (12) MALALASEKERA, DPPN, I, s.v., < Katha- 
(3) Mabavamsa, chap. V; Mababodbivamsa, vatthu », p. 505. It may be noted that the 

p. 94; Kathavatthu-Atthakathd, p. 7. Chinese Mabàábibbasá-fastra begins with a similar 
(°) Arthasdlini, p. 6; Katbavattbu-Attbakatbà, questioning about the relationship of Mahakatyaya- 

pp. 1, 7. i niputra to the Buddha over the authorship of the 
(19) Points of Controversy, cit., Prefatory notes, Sastra (information from Prof. G.C. Pande). 

p. xxxi; cf. Poussin, Encyclopaedia of Religion (13) Points of Controversy, cit., Prefatory notes, 


and Ethics, IV, p. 184. p. xxxi. 
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seceding school newly systematized and taught this and that heresy, or gave it occasional and. 
special prominence, and that (2) such a new Katha, or ‘sub-group of them was added, by 
memorial or scriptural registration to the existing stock of the Kathas, then the puzzle of 
Katbavattbu's asymmetry resolves itself into a simple matter » (^). 


Looking to the form of Kathdvatthu, Mts Rhys Davids’ hypothesis appears to be plau- 
sible, particularly the said asymmetry of the text. But the suggestion that the wealth of ideas 
and views contained in it does not belong to any recognizable historical age such as the age. ' 
of Asoka seems to proceed too far in a sceptical direction. It seems that the entire sequence 
of evidence at our disposal tends to suggest that the bulk of the theses and assertions discussed 
in the Katbavattbu had emerged as thorns (kautakas) to the Samgha by the time of 
Asoka (?). The internal evidence of the text when scrutinized closely appears to corrobo- 
rate and sustain this hypothesis. | 

From the occasion of compilation of this text it appears that the circumstances which 
led to it had a historical basis. The Ceylonese chronicles as also the Aztbakatbas (^) inform 
us that about 200 years after the demise of the Buddha a large number of pseudo-Buddhists 
entered the Samgha. They held unorthodox views in matters of both the doctrine as well 
as the discipline. The result was that the most important wposatha ceremony of the Buddhist - 
Order was held in obeyance for about seven years as the orthodox monks refused to per- 
form it in the company of those whom they considered as heretics and unorthodox. Asoka 
is said to have deputed one of his ministers to persuade the monks of the monastery of 
Agokarama to perform the wposatha. The minister, however, miscarried the orders and 
beheaded several monks. Asoka was shocked to learn about it and remorcefully approached 
Moggaliputta Tissa, the oldest and the most learned monk of the time, for solace. The 
latter consoled him on the ground that he had harboured no deliberate intention to have the . 
monks beheaded (7). Ultimately the Order was purged jointly by Asoka and Moggaliputta 
Tissa of all those monks who were heretics and did not subscribe to Vibhajja-Vada (the doc- 
trine of analysis) (**). The non-conformists were deprived of the yellow robe and were 
asked to quit the Order wearing white clothes. After the removal of the unorthodox and 
non-conformists a Council was held-at Pataliputra under the presidentship of Moggaliputta 
Tissa. The Pitakas were recited as was done in earlier Councils (°). However, the most 
outstanding product of the deliberations of this synod was the compilation of Kathavatthu 
with a view to refuting the various doctrinal views held by the non-Theravad-Vibhajjivada 
groups (^). 

As regards the historicity of this Council, now « the more plausible opinion seems to 


(14) Points of Controversy, cit., Prefatory notes, pasadika (PITS. ed), p. 48. 
p. xxxii. : (19) See Cullavagga (Nalanda ed.), ed. by J. 
(15) Dipavamsa, v. 54. Kasuyap, Nalanda, 1956, pp. 408-09. 
(19) Ibid., chap. VII; Mabavansa, chap. V; (20) Dipavatitsa, VII, 56-58; cf. N. Durr, 
Katbàvattbu-Attbakatba, pp. 5 f. Early Monastic Buddhism, II, Calcutta, 1945, 
(7) Mabavamsa, chap. V. ; p. 268: H. Kern, Manual: of Indian Buddhism, 


(18) See Dipavamsa, VII, 56-57; cf. Samanta- repr., Varanasi, 1968, p. 110. 
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be that the third council did take place although ‘it was a sectarian affair » (7). Thus from ` 
the details of the Council it appears that during Asoka’s time conditions were such that the 
compilation of a work like the Kazbzvattbu had become a desideratum for the survival of 
true doctrine as the orthodox viewed it. Indeed, it.is interesting to observe that the his- 
torical perspective in which the Kathdvatthu is said to have been compiled seems also to 
be preserved in some of the edicts of Aíoka. Agoka issued some orders (sásana) which 
were engraved on pillars at three different places, Sarnath, Safichi and Kausambi. Through 
this edict Asoka seeks to preserve the unity of the Buddhist Sarngha by putting down all 
attempts tending to create schism (”). It is directed to the Mahamattas to see that the 
Satngha remains united (**), and in case any monk or nun is found tending to break up the 
unity of the Order, he or she should be given white robes and removed from the Order. 
« The earnest, almost severe tone of the’ edict and the fact that copies of it are found at 
places of important Buddhist monastic establishments presupposes that in his time the Bud- 
dhist church was at least threatened with disruption, to prevent which he was straining 
every nerve » (24). 


If we analyse the evidence gleaned from the above Aáokan inscriptions we notice three 
significant points which appear to be helpful in the dating of Kathavatthu. Firstly, it can- 
not be a mere incident that the punishment prescribed by Asoka to the schismatics is the - 
same that was given to them at the time of the Third Buddhist Council, i.e., depriving 
them of the yellow robe and expulsion from the Order. Such an extreme step on the part 
of Á$oka presupposes an already set practice in the Order to this effect which, we gather, 
was established in the course of the Third Buddhist Council. Secondly, the above edict of 
Asoka was issued only after the convention of the Council which was held in the seven- 
teenth regnal year of his rule (^). The edict has been ascribed to the period between the 
twenty-nine and thirty-eight regnal years (°). Now the keenness of Asoka to check the 
schismatic tendencies during this period becomes understandable if we suppose that al- 
though schismatic sects had been expelled in the Third Council there was still some ap- 
‘prehension that they might threaten the unity of the Sathgha ("). The third point which 
emerges is as to what was to guide the Mabàmattas in deciding whether a certain monk or 


(7).G.C. PANDE, op. cit, pp. 14 f; DR. op. cit, p. 183. 


BHANDARKAR, Asoka, 3rd ed., Calcutta, 1955, pp. (74) BHANDARKAR, op. cit., p. 85. 

69 ff; S.N. Duss, «Religious Conviction of (7°) See Dipavamsa, chap. VII; see also H.C. 
Asoka », University of Rajasthan Studies (His- RAYCHAUDHARI, Political History of Ancient India, 
tory), 1965-66; cf. N. Durr, Early Monastic Bud- 6th ed., Calcutta, 1953, p. 345. 

dhism, ll, p. 270. ۱ (7°) See R.B. PANDE, op. cit., p. 15. 

l (22) See E. Hurrzscu, Inscriptions of Aśoka (?7) Asoka is the jealous guardian of the unity 
(CII, I) pp. 162-63; see also R.B. PANDE, Asoka of the Buddhist Samgha and yet the tolerant 
ke Abbilekba, Varanasi, 1965, pp. 183, 185, 187; helper of all the sects. He discouraged the criticism 
B.M. Barua, Asoka and His Inscriptions, Calcutta, of other sects as also the attempts to disrupt ones 
1946, p. 233; R.G. Basak, Afokan Inscriptions, own. Cf. Rock Edict VII, XII and Schism Edict, 
Calcutta, 1959, pp. 146-149. i.e., Saficht Sarnath, and Kaugambi Minor Pillar 


. C5) «Icha hime kinti Samgha Samage Cilathi- Edict. 
tika Siyati >, Safichi Pillar Edict: see R.B. PANDE, 
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nun was guilty of creating schism in the Order. It may be suggested that the guiding 
authority perhaps lay in a compilation such as the Kathavatthu which according to the tra- 
ditional accounts was compiled in the Third Council with a view to refuting all those views 
which were unorthodox, heretical and schismatic. It may be noted here that the hypothesis 
of the Kathavatthu having been composed during the time of Asoka is also indicated by the 
suggestion that this text seems to have influenced the IX Rock Edict of Asoka (^). 


Coming down to the problem of the early Buddhist sects and schools whose views and 
tenets are said to be contained in this text, Buddhaghosa, the commentator of the Katha- 
vatthu, informs us that the Buddhist Order in India within two centuries of the Buddha’s 
demise, had been divided into eighteen schools (7). This is confirmed by the Ceylonese 
chronicles Dipavamsa (*°) and Mabávarzsa (**). In harmony with the above the northern or 
Sanskrit traditions of Vasumitra, Bhavya and Vinitadeva go to confirm that a good number 
of these sects had originated in the second century of the Nirvana era (7). It seems on the 
basis of the above traditions that most of the important early Buddhist sects and schools 
appear to have arisen within the second and early third centuries of the Nirvana of the 
Buddha. It may be added, however, that some of them may not have really crystallized 
as well-knit schools at the time of the Third Council but there is nothing to warrant 
against the hypothesis that they were in the formative stages of their evolution and such a 
hypothesis will easily square into the traditional assumption. Thus, it would be reasonable 
to suppose that sections of monks in the Buddhist Samgha were nursing specific views and 
tenets in the light of their own understanding and interpretation of the Gospel of the 
Buddha and were gradually evolving into separate bodies of sects. When these tendencies 
became powerful enough to threaten to disrupt the Samgha completely, the orthodox church, 
apparently, helped by a favourable ruler, held the Third Council and compiled the text of 
Katbavattbu refuting all those tenets and doctrines which they considered as alien. 


As regards the internal evidence of the text about its compilation, attention has been 
drawn to the fact that it contains the views of some late schools as Vetulyakas and Hetu- 
vadins (^). For the Vetulyakas it has been said that they cannot be pre-Christian (?*). Some 
of the tenets attributed to the Vetulyakas undoubtedly foreshadow the Mahayana doctrines, 
nevertheless it is in the very nature of these tenets which suggest that the Vetulyakas and 
similar other Mahasamghika group of schools were precursors and fore-runners of Maha- 
yana. And if the evolution of Mahayana proper is to be placed in the 1st cent. B.C. (**), 


(28) Cf. JRAS, 1915, pp. 805 ff.; see also G.P. (33) Points of Controversy, cit., Prefatory notes, 
MALALASEKERA, DPPN, I, s.v. < Kathavatthu », p. xxxi. 
p. 505; Barua, op. cit., p. 337. (34) J.P. MINAYEFF, Recherches sur le Boud- 
(2?) Katbavattbu-Attbakatbá, p. 3. dhisme, Paris, 1894, p. 82. 
(399) Dipavamsa, chap. V. (35) See G.C. PANDE, « Origin of Mahayana », 
(21) Mabavamsa, chap. V. a paper read in the XXVI International Congress 
(33) See J. Masupa, < Origin and Doctrines of Orientalists; it has been recently published in 


of Early Indian Buddhist Schools », AM, II, 1925, M.M. Gopinath Kaviraja Abbinandana Grantha, 
pp. 14-17; A. Bareau, < Trois traités sur les Lucknow, 1967, pp. 166-174. See also N. Durr, 
sectes bouddhiques, II», JA, CCXLIV, 1956, Aspects of Mahayana Buddbism, London, 1950, 
pp. 167-172, 192. pp. 34 f.; Poussin on Mahayana, in Encyclopaedia 
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there is no wonder if its essentials should have originated in the 3rd cent. B.C. The not- 
thern or Sanskrit tradition informs us that one of the sub-sects that emerged in the second 
century of the Nirvana era within the Mahdsathghika group was the Lokottaravada sect (**). 
The proto-Mahayanic tenets of the Vetulyakas are nothing but their postulations about the 
supernatural (Lokottara) aspect of the Buddha. In fact a good number of early Buddhist 
doctrinal controversies discussed in the Kathévatthu are in the nature of a conflict between 
two tendencies of evolution which crystallized as Hinayana and Mahayana the two basic 
schools of Buddhism. It follows that some prominent so-called unorthodox doctrines 
disputed in the Kathavatthu should reflect a “half-way-house” and a transitional stage 
from Hinayana to Mahayana. As regards the Hetuvadins, Mrs Rhys Davids does not 
specify as to why they should be regarded as late. In fact the origin of this sect is extremely 
obscure. Bhavya has identified the Hetuvadins with the Sarvastivadins (*) which is ren- 
dered doubtful in the light of the fact that out of the ten theses attributed to them in the 
Kathavatthu two at least certainly run contrary to the views of the Sarvastivadins, viz., (a) 
< insight is not far those in the world » (8) and (b) that < five spiritual faculties do not 
function in worldly matters » (?). However, an analysis of the different theses attributed 
to the Hetuvadins would show that the problems raised by them do not show any break 
from the general range of controverted theses in the text. To cite an example their asser- 
tion that < all save the Path is pain and sorrow » (*) seems to form a connected group with 
such theses as « the fruit of recluseship is unconditioned » (") or «attainment (patti) is 
unconditioned » (“2), 


In his commentary on the Ka£bzvattbu Buddhaghosa uses a significant term  etarabi 
while attributing certain theses. He often mentions that such and such a thesis is held 
“ etarahi”, i.e., “at present” or “now” by this or that school. The theses attributed in 
this manner belong to such sects as Sammatiyas (**), Sarvastivadins (^) Andhakas (*°), 
Gokulikas (**), Bhadrayanikas (+7), ee (^) and Vetulyakas (*). Similarly there 
are two other terms icchanti, i.e., “accept” or “incline to” this or that belief used in the 
case of such sects as Vátsiputriyas and Mahasarhghikas (°°) and maññanti, i.e., “ imagine” 

“ deem” applied in the case of the Kagyapiyas ( 51), All these terms are in the present 
d by using which Buddhaghosa seems to be suggesting that the theses in question were 


of Religion and Ethics, VII, sw. < Philosophy (47) Ibid., XIX 4. 


(Buddhist) >; WINnTERNITZ, op. cit, II, pp.. 295 (4°) Kathavatthu-Aithakatha, pp. 42, 60. 

ff; L.M. Josur, Studies in the Buddbist Culture (^) Ibid., pp. 43, 58. 

of India, Banaras, 1967, pp. 3-4. (45) Ibid., pp. 52-58, 60, 62-65, 67-68, 71-72, 
(5) MASUDA, op. cit., p. 15; BAREAU, op. cit., - 78-79. 

II, JA, 1956, pp. 168, 192. ` 


(39) Ibid., pp. 57-58. 
(°) BanEAU, op. cit, I, JA, CCXLII, 1954, (47) Ibid., ies 


p. 21; II, JA, CCXLIV, 1956, p. 245. < ; 
05) Kathavatthu (Nalanda ed), ed. by J. (4°) Ibid., pp. 73-77. 


Kasuyap, Nalanda, 1961, XIX.8. (°) Ibid., pp. 167, 171. 
(3°) Ibid, XX2. (5°) Ibid., p. 35. 
(4°) Ibid, XIX.5. (51) Ibid., p. 50. 


(3) Ibid., XIX.5. 
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living doctrines during his time. He does not use these terms uniformly for each and every 
thesis discussed in the Kazbávattbu which may mean that some of them were no more cur- 
rent doctrines. It is not unlikely that insignificant or weaker sects were either amalgamated 
with more powerful units or had disappeared completely by the time of Buddhaghosa. The 
most significant phrase, however, out of the above is etarahi by affixing which in certain 
cases the commentator wants to affirm that this or that opinion is at present held by such 
and such a sect. It may be pointed out that most of the theses thus referred to by Bud- 
dhaghosa appear to have arisen a little later than others and are generally ascribed to the 
third and thé fourth centuries after the Nirvana of the Buddha (?). It does not, however, 
mean that ‘the theses attributed to these sects are also similarly late as the sects themselves. 
In fact it is quite obvious from the way Buddhaghosa attributes them that these theses are 
now held by certain sects of his own time. All these factors seem to lead clearly to the 
hypothesis that the theses and doctrines discussed in the Katha@vatthu generally belong to an 
age to which the compilation of this text is ascribed by the tradition, viz., the age of Asoka, 
` i.e., roughly about the middle of the 3rd cent. B.C. (°). It is likely that in the beginning a 
number of theses constituted only the minor tenets of the earlier sects but in the course of 
time when further disputes arose within the larger units they became divided into different 
sub-sects. As the case with the early sects, the new sects also seem to have developed 
۱ mainly owing to interpretative difficulties regarding the original teachings of the Buddha. The 
result was that different sections of monks within a larger unit happened to lay emphasis on 
some tenets more than others so much so that in the course of time they became almost 
completely identified with the same views and grew as independent sects. 


As regards the problem of asymmetry in the Kazbavattbu, one may point out that this 
feature of the text would in fact sustain its traditional antiquity. Supposing that different 
Kathas were inserted into the existing stock in course of time in different stages, one might 
expect that at the time of the final compilation the person or persons doing it would adopt 
some system in presenting the controversies, i.e., they may be classified according to their 
themes or sects. The idea of sanctity of a text obstructing its proper systematization (**) 
would arise only if the text were taken to have been recited at some sacred congregation 
as was the case with the Sutta and the Vinaya Pitakas (°°). Alteration in such texts was 
regarded as an heretical act by the orthodox monks as were the Mahàsamghikas impeached 
by them for such alterations in the Canon (°°). Thus the asymmetry of the Kathdvatthu | 
seems, in fact, to support the presumption of its archaic and early growth. The controver- 
sies are haphazardly strung together for the simple reason that some sections of the Bud- 
dhist monks had not perhaps as yet formulated all their views in a clear-cut sequence and 
their views had not so far crystallized into well-knit exclusive doctrines; otherwise they 


(57) Cf. A. BanEAU, Les Sectes Bouddbiques (54) Cf. Points of Controversy, cit., Prefatory 
du Petit Vébicule, Saigon, 1955, pp. 27 ff. notes, pp. xxxii. 

(33) See RAYCHAUDHARI, op. cit, pp. 302 ff; (55) Cullavagga, pp. 408-09. 
BHANDARKAR, op. cit., p. 45. (5°) See Dipavasmsa, chap. V. 
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might have, like the Mahasamghikas, parted company earlier instead of continuing in the 
Samgha to be expelled only in the Third Council (°°). It seems that once the doctrinal | 
disputes began openly in the Samgha these sections came out with their assertions one after 
another, even as the orthodox Theravadins claimed to have refuted the earlier ones already. 


The textual evidence of the Kathavatthu goes further in favour of its traditional an- 
tiquity. Attention may be drawn to a particular controversy where a Mahdsamghika thesis, 
viz., < the Ariyan Path is five-fold » (°*), is disputed by the ‘Theravadins. It may be ob- 
served that the Mahdsathghika assertion reflects an early state of the Buddhist history when 
its doctrines had not yet been systematized under detailed formulae (°°). It was a stage of 
the Buddhist history when the idea of eight-fold Path had not perhaps yet become institu- 
tionalized and a certain section still entertained the doubt that the Path could be five-fold 
only. 

That the antiquity of Katbavattbu ought to be really high is also sustained by a certain 
reference where Theri Khema, chief of the Buddha's women disciples, is described as being 
Katbavattbuvisárada (^). Although this reference occurs in the Artbakatba it probably 
embodies an aricient tradition. Lastly it may be recalled that the Kathavatthu is the only 
one of the several early Buddhist scriptural texts of the individual compilation of which 
the date and authorship are specifically mentioned in the tradition (*). There is hardly 
anything convincing to disbelieve this tradition. It seems thus that the controversies re- 
corded in the Kathavatthu should be taken to have flourished about the time of the Third 
Buddhist Council held during the reign of Aśoka.- Before the emergence of the contro- 
versies recorded in the Kathavaithu Buddhism still presented a more or less unified aspect. 
After the age of Kathavatthu the beginnings of Mahayana are clearly traceable. 


I 


(57) Cf. later picture preserved in the Chinese also C. A. F. Ruys Davins in JRAS, 1935, p. 723 
traditions wherein it is given to understand that (Wbat Was tbe Original Gospel? Appendix). 


Buddhist monks of different denominations lived (8°) See Tberzgatbà Commentary (P.T.S. ed), 
together in one and the same monastery. 135; cf. also Udána Commentary (P.T.S. ed.), 94. 
(58) Kathdvatthu, KAS. (91) See supra. 


(5°) C£. G. C: PANDE, op. cit., pp. 397 f. See 
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۱ The Return of the Dead 


by PAOLO DAFFINA 


B. N. Mukherjee’s handling of issues in the article recently published in this Journal 
amounts to a step backward of several decades (*). Indeed, the thesis he argues is largely 
the same as the one put forward by Markwart at the beginning of this century which for a 
long time commanded general consent. The product of admirable skill and scholarship, it 
provided the most satisfactory explanation then available of the facts involved. But in the - 
intervening years the advance of study and research has been such that practically nothing 
of this thesis has remained intact; nor could it be otherwise, for the healthy plant will yield 
its fruits and then wither away. 


` For Markwart, as we know, Asioi, Asiani and Pasianoi were all one 4 tha he iden- 
tified with the Great Yüeh-chih of Chinese sources, assigning them the territory north of the 
Oxus. In his view, Western Bactria (corresponding roughly to the Guzgan of Moslem 
geogtaphers) was in the hands of the Sakaraukai, while he believed Eastern Bactria with its 
capital Bactra to have been occupied by the‘ Tokharoi whom he thought were to be iden- 
tified with the Ta-hsia of the same Chinese sources. The Ta-hsia = Tokharoi were thought 
to have divided the occupied territory up into five bsi-bou, but before Phraates IV could 
be restored to the throne by the Sakaraukai (an event Markwart referred to 27 /26 B.C.), 
they were, he believed, defeated and subjugated by the Great Yüeh-chih = Asiani. The 
words « Reges Tocharorum Asiani», to be found in the prologue to the 42nd book of 
Trogus, were thought to allude to this victory (°). 


Having established these premisses and taking the Pe; shib and Wei shu as Du trusty 
guides, Markwart set about fixing the exact geographical location of the five Ta-hsia hsi-hou 
that came under the rule of the Great Yüeh-chih. Accordingly, he placed Hsiu-mi in Wakhan, 
Shuang-mi in the mountainous region between Zebak and Citral, Kuei-shuang between 
Kunar and Pafijsir, Hsi-tun at Parwan and Tu-mi in the neighbourhood of Kabul (°). 

This division of the map met with the approval of Chavannes and, as far as the posi- 
tion of Kuei-shuang in particular was concerned, with that of Konow, Haloun and Tarn as - 


well (*). 


(*) References to the Chinese dynastic histories Concerning the Advent of Nomadic Peoples in 


are to the edition of the I-wén wyin-sbu-kuan, Greek Bactria », EW, XIX, 1969, pp. 395-400. 
Taipei. The reconstructions of Ancient and Archaic (2) Cf. J. MankwanT, EranSabr, Berlin, 1901, - 
Chinese are those of B. Karlgren, « Grammata pp. 203 note 3, 205, 206. 
Serica Recensa », BMFEA, XXIX, 1957, pp. 1-332. (3) Ibid., pp. 225, 242-246, 279. 

(1) B. N. MUKHERJEE, « Ta-hsia and the Problem (4) Cf. Ep. CHAVANNES, « Les Pays d'occident 
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Mukherjee’s objection is that as Hsi-tun was identified with Fu-ti-sha by the Pei sbib, 
and as Fu-ti-sha (< pjuat-d’iak-sa, 500a, 877q, 16a) is a transliteration of Badakhiàn, Hsi- 
tun is not to be located in the region of Parwan but in Badakh’an, and as a consequence 
Kuei-shuang was situated between Badakhéan and Citral, for the Pei shih itself states that 
Fu-ti-sha lay to the west of Ch'ien-tun and that Ch'ien-tun is the old Asi-hou of Kuei- 
shuang (^). In actual fact, the difficulty Mukherjee points to had been perceived and over- 
come by Chavannes. The latter, while recognizing Fu-ti-sha to be a transliteration of Ba- 
dakhsan, held that in this particular instance Fu-ti-sha should be interpreted as meaning a 
small kingdom to the south of the Hindu Kush, perhaps so-called because it was ruled by 
a prince who was a native of Badakh8an (°). In this way, the map drawn by Markwart could 
remain unaltered. — 


However, the real difficulty that has escaped Mukherjee as it did Markwart and Cha- 
vannes before him is of another sort: the Pei sbib does not reproduce the list of the five 
hsi-hou supplied by the Hou han shu but the Ch’ien han shu list that includes Kao-fu and 
excludes Tu-mi ("). Now the Hou han shu, contradicting the Ch’ien han shu, states that 
Kao-fu is not to be included among the five Asi-bou because it did not come under the 
sway of the Great Yiieh-chih till a later date (°). It is agreed that the Hou han shu is right 
and that the intrusion of Kao-fu among the five Asi-bou is an anachronism committed by 
the Chien han shu (°). The fact that the Pei shih abides by the Ch’ien han shu instead of 
the Hou han shu gives rise to the suspicion that the geographical position it assigns to the 
five hsi-hou — deriving, moreover, from sources unknown to us — is not the original one 
obtaining in the 2nd cent. B.C. i 


Since the Pei shih ignores Tu-mi and hence gives no information about it, Markwart, 
as we have said, placed Tu-mi in the neighbourhood of Kabul, but simply because the Hou 
han shu mentions it last of all and he therefore conjectured that it must be the southern- 
most of the five (7). Mukherjee follows Markwart closely: < Tu-mi cannot be located with 
certainty. However, as the author (or authors) of the Ch’ien Han-shu appears (or appear) 
to have confused Tu-mi with Kao-fu, and as the territory concerned seems to have been 


d'aprés le Heou Han chou», TP, VIII, 1907, pp. (9) CHAVANNES, « Les Pays d'occident... > cit., 
149-239 (pp. 190 f. note); S. Konow, Kharoshthi p. 189 note. 
Inscriptions, Calcutta, 1929, p. LVI; G. HALOUN, {") Pei shib, XCVII 20b, 8-9 = Wei shu, CII 
« Zur Ue-tsi-Frage », ZDMG, XCI, 1937, pp. 243- 15b, 5-6 = ZURCHER, loc. cit. Cf. Ch’ien han shu, 
318 (pp. 257 f. note); W. W. Tarn, The Greeks XCVI 1, 32a, 6—33a, 7 = ZURCHER, op. cit., p. 
in Bactria and India, Cambridge (1938), 2nd ed., 365; Hou han shu, LXXXVIII "n 8-9 = ZÜR- 
1951, p. 342. CHER, Op. cit., p. 367. 

)5( MUKHERJEE, op. cit., pp. 395 f. Cf. Pei (5 Hou ban shu, LXXXVIII, 15a, 6-7 = Zür- 
shib, XCVII, 20b, 4-7 = Wei shu, CII, 15b, 1-4; CHER, Op. cit., pp. 367 f. 
Ep. CHAVANNES, Documents sur les Tou-kiue occi- CICE: CHAVANNES, « Les Pays d'occident... >, 
dentaux, Sanktpeterburg, 1903, p. 68 note; J. cit., p. 191 note 1; Tarn, op. cit., p. 473 note 1; 
J. M. DE Groot, Die Westlande Chinas in der E. G. PULLEYBLANK, in Kaniska Papers, cit., pp. 
vorchristlichen Zeit, Berlin-Leipzig, 1926, p. 98; 249 f. 
E. ZüRCHER, in A. L. BASHAM, Papers on the Date (19) MARKWART, op. cit., p. 246; cf. CHAVAN- 
of Kaniska, Leiden, 1968, p. 373. NES, « Les Pays d'occident... », cit, p. 191 note 1. 
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situated: to the north of Kabul, the region in question may have been somewhere imme- 
diately to the north-east of Kao-fu or the Kabul-region (i.e. in K&firistan?) » (^). Aside from 
the fact that in terms of general historical considerations the Great Yüeh-chih are unlikely 
tight away to have penetrated so deeply into the region of the Paropamisadai, it should be 
observed that Tu-mi > tuo mijêt < *to-*miét (45e', 405p) is probably a transliteration of 
Tarmita, today Termez, on the right bank of the Amü-darya (7). A comparison with the 
transliterations in use under the T’ang and studied by Pelliot substantiates the identifica- 
tion (**). 

Not for a moment suspecting that the data given in the Pei sbib might be the out- 
. come of wrong identifications or (at best) reflect later historical conditions, and unaware 
that Tu-mi in-all likelihood is Termez, Mukherjee concludes that Ta-hsia comprised Wakhan, 
Badakhsan, Citral, Kafiristén (>?) « and also apparently the regions lying between them >. 
And since the Hou han shu < expressly states that the Yiieh-chih ‘divided their country [i.e. 
Ta-hsia] into five bsi-bou (yabgus), meaning that the whole country was parcelled out bet- 
ween five bsi-bou or five yabgus, Ta-hsia could not possibly have included any territory out- 
side those enumerated here » (^) Taking this proposition as proven, Mukherjee deduces 
as a corollary that Ta-hsia did not correspond exactly to the Bactria of classical sources: 
it comprised indeed the easternmost parts of that region, but not the territory of Bactra- 
Balkh which is supposed to have fallen into the hands of the Great Yüeh-chih only at the 
time of Kujula Kadphises (?). At this point another feature of Markwart’s thesis is resus- 
citated: namely, that the invaders and occupiers of Western Bactria were the Saka[ -raukai |. 
This was Markwart's interpretation of the words of the prologue to the 41st book of 
Trogus: < Scythicae gentes Sa<ca>raucae et Asiani Bactra occupavere et Sogdianos » — 
the Sakaraukai occupied (Western) Bactria and the Asiani (whom, as has been said, he iden- 
tiled with the Great Yüeh-chih) Soghdia (**). Such an interpretation was accepted by Konow 
and Herzfeld, but rightly rejected by Herrmann, Haloun and Tarn (7). Doubtful though 
it was, it yet had its raison d’être as a factor in the overall reconstruction of these intricate 
historical events that Markwart put forward. On the other hand, when this reconstruction 
is not accepted in its entirety (and Mukherjee does not so accept it, since he does not, for 
example, identify the Great Yüeh-chih with the Asiani, or the Ta-hsia with the Tokharoi) it 
becomes difficult to uphold the validity of any part of it taken on its own. So manifest is 
this that Mukherjee in order to shore up his thesis is forced to unearth and refurbish 


(71) MUKHERJEE, op. cit., p. 396. (75) Ibid. 
(1?) Cf. E. G. PULLEYBLANK, < The Consonan- (7°) MARKWART, op. cii., p. 205. 
tal System of Old Chinese », AM, n.s., IX, 1962, (11) Cf. Konow, op. cit., p. XXII; Ib., « Notes 


pp. 58-144, 206-265 (p. 124); Ib., in Kaniska on Indo-Scythian Chronology », Journal of Indian 
Papers, cit., p. 250; K. ENOKI, < Hsieh, Fu-wang History, XII, 1933, pp. 1-48 (p. 6); E. HERZFELD, 


or Wang of the Yüeh-shih », Mem. Toyo Bunko, < Sakastan », Archaeologische Mitteilungen aus 
XXVI, 1968, pp. 1-13 (p. 13 note). Iran, IV, 1931-32, pp. 1-116 (p. 26). Contra: A. 

(13) C£. P. PELLIOT, « Termez dans les textes HERRMANN, «Sacaraucae », Realencyclopadie der 
chinois et tibétains », Doklady Akademii Nauk klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, JA, 2, 1920, 
SSSR, 1929, pp. 297 ۶, coll. 1611-1620 (col. 1617, 44-48); HALOUN, op. 


(14) MUKHERJEE, op. cit., p. 396. cit., p. 260 note 6; Tarn, op. cit., p. 284 note 1. 
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another old and forgotten notion dear to Konow and Markwart: that the report of the 
invasion of Bactria by the Sakas that we read about in a passage by Strabo refers to the 
second and not to the seventh century B.C. as the context infallibly gives us to understand 
and as most scholars now believe. The passage in Strabo is as follows: «The Sakai, 
however, made raids like those of Cimmerians and Treres: now at a great, now at a short 
distance. They occupied Bactria, for example; they seized hold of the best part of Armenia 
that was then called Sakasene; they advanced as far as the country of the Cappadocians, par- 
ticularly those situated near the Euxine and now called Pontici. But while they were cele- 
brating a feast, they were caught by surprise by the Persian generals who were then in 
that region and annihilated » (°). In an arbitrary manner Markwart isolated the refer- 
ence to the invasion of Bactria from all the rest, and identified these Sakai with the Saka- 
raukai (?). Though not quoting Markwart, Mukherjee takes up this hypothesis by and 
large and takes issue with Tarn and Narain, but ignoring the history of the matter, he does 
not manage in the end to adduce any serious argument to justify himself and show others 
to be wrong (7°). I have dealt at length with the Sakaraukai elsewhere and it would be out 
of place to repeat here what has already beem said (^); I shall confine myself to observing 
that Mukherjee writes of the Sakaraukai, and likewise of the raid by nomads into Parthian 
territory in 130 B.C., as though no one else had tackled these question before he did (7). A 
similar lack of adequate data is evident in Mukherjee's muddled, inexact and quite useless 
discussion of the chronology of the Yüeh-chih migration and of that relating to the journey 
of Chang Ch'ien. A simple reference to Otto Franke and Gustav Haloun would have suf- 
ficed and, moreover, have prevented the author from attributing an item of information 
to be found in chapter 116 of the Shih chi to a non-existent chapter 116 of the Ch’ien ban 
shu (°°). 

Mukherjee is surprised that in Chang Ch’ien’s report no reference is to be found to 
P’u-t’iao, a name which he believes denotes Bactria « or at least its western area» (**). 
What he should really have asked himself is whether P'u-t'iao, being absent from Chang 
Ch'ien's report, can indeed be identified with Bactria. It does not strike me that there is 
any evident phonetic relationship between the name Bactria and P'u-t'iao > p'uk-t'ieu 


` 


(78) Geograpbika, XI 8,4. JUNGE, Saka-Studien, Leipzig, 1939, p. 6; R. Grous- 
(1°) J. Marxwart, Das erste Kapitel der Gatha SET, L’Empire des Steppes, Paris, 1939, pp. 66 ff.; 
uStavati, Roma, 1930, pp. 43 f. Cf. also Konow, I. M. D’jaxonov, Istorija Midii, Moskva-Lenin- 
Kharoshti Inscriptions, cit., p. XXI; ID., < Notes grad, 1956, pp. 250 £; A. K. Narain, The Indo- 


on Indo-Scythian Chronology », cif. : Greeks, Oxford, 1957, pp. 132 f. 

(2°) MUKHERJEE, op. cit., pp. 399-400 note. In (21) Cf. L'immigrazione dei Saka nella Dran- 
contrast, see E. H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks, giana, Roma, 1967, pp. 57 ff. 
Cambridge, 1913, p. 115; A. HERRMANN, « Sakai », )22( MUKHERJEE, op. cit., pp. 398 note 31, 
Realencyclopádie der klassischen Altertumswissen- 398 f. note, 399 note 33. 
schaft, IA, 2, coll. 1770-1806 (col. 1776, 1-11); (23) Ibid., pp. 397 f. note. Cf. O. FRANKE, 
E. H. Minns, in Cambridge Ancient History, III, Geschichte des chinesischen Reiches, III, Berlin- 
1929, 2nd ed., pp. 187-190; L. Prorrowicz, < L'in- Leipzig, 1937, pp. 186 £; Haroun, < Zur Ue-tsi- 
vasion des Scythes en Asie antérieure au VIIe Frage », cit., pp. 247 ff. 
siècle av. J.-C. >, Eos, XXXII, 1929, pp. 473-508 (24) MUKHERJEE, op. cit., p. 399. 


(p. 485 note 3); Tarn, op. cit., pp. 283 f; J. 
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< *p'uk-*t'iog (1211j, 11450); but what above all I find hard to believe is that P'u-t'iao, 
lying on the northern border of Wu-i-shan-li (?) can correspond, even geographically, to 
Bactria, which before Mukherjee was the view held by Wylie, Chavannes, De Groot, 
Herzfeld and Tarn (7°). Its most likely identification is with the Tloxtuixy yi of Hero- 
dotus, or with the territory of Puskalavati ("). In either case the reason-why Chang Ch'ien 
makes no mention of P'u-t'iao would easily be explained. Now everyone is agreed (includ- 
ing Mukherjee, it would seem) that the P'u-t'iao of the Ch’ien bam shu is the P'u-ta that, 
according to the Hou han shu, Kujula Kadphisés conquered after gaining possession of 
Kao-fu and before seizing Chi-pin (**). But this identification supports the hypothesis that 
P’u-t’iao lay to the south, not to the north, of the Hindu Kush. Mukherjee ignores all 
this and attributes the conquest of Bactria proper, that is of Bactra and its territory, to 
Kujüla Kadphisés, thereby reinforcing his belief that « the region around Balkh or Bactra 
was not within Ta-hsia » (^). The subtle and I would say imperceptible distinction that 
he draws between P’u-ta = Bactra and P'u-t'iao = Bactria not only fails to modify the 
terms of the question in any way, but seems objectively unjustified and essentially unne- 
cessary (°°). 

Mukherjee's thesis was first set forth at the International Conference on Central Asia 
held in Delhi, in 1969. On that occasion it met the approval of such an eminent scholar 
as Professor Karl H. Menges. « In his succint and excellent paper on the movement of 
nomadic groups in Greek Bactria during the 2nd ct. B.C. — Professor Menges wrote — 
Mukherjee showed that Ta-hsia of Chinese sources (..) is Eastern Bactria, in other words, 
modern Wasan, BadaxSan, Citral and Kafrristan > (°), 

I am unable to share this favourable opinion. That Ta-hsia of the Chinese sources was 
Eastern Bactria is exactly what Mukherjee's article fails to demonstrate. 


(?5) Ch’ien ban shu, XCVI 1, 27b, 3. Geschichte von Eran, II, Leipzig, 1905, pp. 175 

(33) Cf. A. WYLIE, «Notes on the Western f; .PULLEYBLANK, « The Consonantal System... », 
Regions », I, Journal of the Anthropological In- cit., p. 101; In, in Kaniska Papers, cit., p. 248 
stitute, X, 1880-81, pp. 20-73 (p. 38); CHAVANNES, note 1. 
in TP, VI, 1905, pp. 513 f. (a review of the work (28) Hou han shu, LXXXVIII 14b, 10 f.; cf. 
by MARKWART quoted in note 27 below); Ib., « Les CHAVANNES, «Les Pays d’occident...», cit, pp. 

| Pays d'occident... », cit., p. 191 note 3; DE GROOT, 191 f.; ZÜRCHER, in Kaniska Papers, cit., p. 267. 

op. cit, p. 91; HERZFELD, op. cit. pp. 28, 33; (2?) MUKHERJEE, op. cit., pp. 396 f. 
TARN, Op. cit., p. 347. (39) Ibid., pp. 396, 399 note 34. 

(21) Cf. A. von GUTSCHMID, Geschichte Irans, (31) See K. H. MENGES, < International Con- 


Tübingen, 1888, pp. 113 f.; O. Franke, Beiträge ference on Central Asia Held in New Delhi, 
aus chinesischen Quellen zur Kenntnis der Türkvol- February 1969», CAJ, XIII, 1969, pp. 241-252 
ker und Skytben Zentralasiens, Berlin, 1904, p. (p. 245). 

99 note 1; J. MARKWARTI, Untersuchungen zur 
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Hindu Contradictions of the Doctrine of Karma 


by USHARBUDH ARYA l 


The Hindu syncretism has been much acclaimed and it is well known that mutually 
contradictory traditions and ideas have often found a position together within Hinduism. 
Many currents tolerated each other, co-existed for a time, then slowly merged and were 
made part of a cohesive doctrine so that only the eye of an analyst can now detect that there 
were originally some ideas at odds with each other. However, not all contradictions have 
been resolved. Here we take the doctrine of karma which is regarded as an essential part 
of all post-Vedic religious traditions that have arisen in India. We plan to demonstrate 
that there are many aspects of the Hindu doctrine, legends, rituals and prayers that do not 
fit together with the theory of karma. It will be seen that within the main body of brahmi- 
nism there are certain undercurrents which seem to challenge the efficacy of the doctrine to 
answer many questions of religious importance. Only the evidence internal to the tex- 
tual (^) and oral tradition of the religion will be presented, and any argument external to it will 
be avoided. An acquaintance with the fundamentals of the karma doctrine on the readet’s 
part is assumed. 


In the Vedic period gods were regarded as capable of exonerating a yajamana of his 
transgressions and sins. Gods then could forgive. The later concept of karma based on 
strict causality must have seemed harsh by comparison because it binds the doer to an ir- 
revocable fate from which there ís never any reprieve. Other objections to the doctrine of 
karma are presented here and there in the texts as “devil’s argument” and answered. Uma 
(Parvati) asks Siva (MB, XIII 145) (^): «Some (people) state that there is no soul that 
partakes of the (effects of) karma, that a creature once dead is not reborn, that all is born 
from nature like a fruit of the tree (from its seed), that the configurations of the world 
are as waves arise (in water, naturally), and that there is no, rebirth... Please explain it to 
me... ». See also Bharadvaja’s questions challenging the entire doctrine in MB, XIII 
179.1-15, 180.3-4 (°). Many other such references are known. The karma theory finally 
established itself but many ways out of an unavoidable fate continued to be sought. Some 


(1) We plan to cite only one or two textual p. 226, verses unnumbered. That some of the 
references for each idea as the purpose is not to verses quoted in this article are not to be found 
list the number of occurrences. Also, only one in the critical edition from Poona does not at all 
of many versions of a legend or myth is referred detract from the argument presented since the 
to. Abbreviations have been used for Devibba- edition cited is widely accepted by the Hindus. 
gavata-purana (DBP) and Mahābhārata (MB). (*) Critical edition, Poona. 


)2( Gita, Press, Gorakhpur, 1956, vol. IV, 
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of these may be noted here. Whereas the earlier prayascita, the rite of expiation, was 
meant mainly to ward off the undesirable effects of a mistake in the ritual, the dbarmasitras 
(e.g. Apastamba, I 1.1.34, II 1.2.8), Swertis and other texts (e.g. Manu, XI 71 f.; MB, 
XII 36) devised penances for the expiation of sins which are transgressions against social 
and religious laws. The.sarzskaras, rites of purifications, also are stated to cleanse off the sins 
(Manu, IL 27). If the karma cannot be wiped off without vipaka, without bearing fruit, 
what can be the purpose of such préyaScittas, vratas, and samskdras? It seems to be the 
hope that in spite of the rules of causality inherent in karma a religious person may either 
allay or altogether circumvent the effects of karma by purifying himself through samskaras 
and taking voluntary penalties of prāyaścittas and vratas. 


In MB, XIII 113.3-5 (*) a passage directs one towards confession and repentance. « A 
man who having committed evil through confusion, later repents... no longer suffers the 
evil ». « As his mind rebukes him (for having committed) the evil deed, so (slowly) his 
body is released (zzucyate) from that sin. » (°). < If he confesses (his evil) to the brahmins 
who know the law, he is freed (mucyate) from the dishonour arising from. sin...» (^). 
« Like a snake shedding the old skin ». Then MB goes on to list the charities, offers of food 
and dispensations (comparable to the Roman Catholic indulgences?) which may be per- 
formed to counter the effects of various sins. 

In the Puranic theology, there is one point where not even expiation or repentance is 
required, An utter and complete opponent of the Lord enters His abode, all his karma 
forgiven, if he provokes the Lord enough to be killed at His hand. For example, in the 
Bhagavata-purana (") (X 6.34-38) Pitana and (X 12.38-39) Aghasura attack the child 
Krsna, die in the attempt, and then are sent to Krsna’s own Realm to enjoy the eternal 
heaven forever! Their heinous attempt at infanticide and deicide notwithstanding, the mete 
fact of their being touched by the Lord, even in a fight for self-defence, is sufficient to send 
them to heaven. Where does the law of karma apply in the case of these depicted to be 
demonic figures? 


The mythology of ízpas, curses placed, and varadanas, boons granted, also goes against 
the doctrine of karma. There are innumerable episodes in the epics and Puranas where 
rsis with miraculous powers place curses on each other (Parvata and Narada in DBP, VI 
26.36-41) (°) or on others in a fit of anger. Kausika kills a bird with a mere glance (MB, III 
197.3-5) (°). Gotama turns his unfaithful wife into a stone (Ramayana, Y 47.29) (9), Nrga 
is made into a chameleon (ibid., VII 53,54) (^) and so forth. Durvasas is notorious for a 
quick curse; Sakuntala of Kalidasa suffers because of Dusyanta’s amnesia caused by a curse. 


(1) Ibid. (9) Ed. RAMATEJA PANDEYA, Randita Pustaka- 


(5) Ibid., note 568 (vol. 17, p. 619). This is laya, Varanasi, 1963. 

the only refeténce to confession I have so far {°) Poona edition. 

come actoss in the Hindu texts. Any non-Hindu (19) Critical edition, Baroda. 

influence is easy to discern, difficult to date. (11) Ed. Sivarima SARMA, Chowkhamba, Vā- 
(*) See note 5. : ranasi, 1957. 


(7) Publ. Gita Press, Gorakhpur, 1953. 
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Such curses are placed even on those of celestial status. Visvamitra (Ramayana, 1 63.10- 
11) )۳۶( places a curse on the apsaras Rambhi,. and Gotama turns Indra into a eunuch (ibid., 
I 47.26,27) (?). Even a king may place a curse on a disobedient son, e.g. Yayàti on his 
sons in MB, I 79.22,23 (4). Often the curses are placed on humans by those of a celestial 
status, e.g. the apsaras Urvasi deprives Arjuna of his manhood for refusing to satisfy her 
sexual desire (MB, III 46.48-50) (?). Having insulted celestial sages Nahusa is made to 
fall from his position of Indra in heaven into that of a python on earth (DBP, VI 9.44-56). 
The curses are limited to a period, or lifted through certain intercessions or at the fulfilment 
of definite preconditions and not necessarily at the expiration of a karma. The gods grant 
boons to lower beings or to each other. Men of various degrees and stations do the same. 
One cannot even begin to list-these episodes as they are too numerous. 


It is possible to argue that some of the curses and boons may fit within the doctrine 
of karma. For example, when Dilipa (Ragbuvamís, I 75 ff.) is negligent about giving due 
honours to Kamadhenu, she places a curse on him which can be interpreted as a result of 
the king’s karma of omission of his sacred duty and that the counter-karma of serving a cow 
on earth by the advice of the sage Vasistha, produces the counter-effect, thus terminating the 
effects of the previous karma which had incurred the Sapa. Similarly the boons granted may 
be regarded as results of a good action. This argument can be accepted only with the fol- 
lowing qualification: 1) This type of interpretation of the karma theory is nowhere stated 
or implied in the texts. 2) It does not agree with the formulations of the doctrine which 
emphasize the adrsta nature of karma-vipáka whereby the fruition takes place in the after- 
life, (MB, XII 174.11 f£.) (°) rather than immediately. 3) The fruition is normally an 
automatic, almost mechanical process taking place through natural means and not requiring 
the intervention of the will of others, which is clearly active in the case of curses and 
boons. If, for example, Nahusa is to fall from heaven as a python because of his karma it 
cannot require a curse or else the karma by itself would seem ineffective and the doctrine 
would anyhow be infringed. 

[he entire theme of curses and boons from the common heritage of Indo-European 
mythology is so popular throughout the Hindu religious literature that one is surprised why 
its inconsistency with the karma doctrine was never noticed, never discussed ("). A trick 
of the collective unconscious of a people? ۱ 

One of the essentials of the karma doctrine is that each individual is responsible for 
his own deeds and that no one else can suffer or enjoy the fruits of his action, vide inter 
alia Manu, IV 240; MB, XII 174.10 (°°) and XIII 145 (?). Yet the contradictions to this 
. principle abound. There is transference or sharing of the results of action. According to 


(7?) Baroda edition. ` samaj, rejected the Purana myths as well as sraddha 
(13) Ibid. and other rites, and argued their inconsistency 
(74) Poona edition. with karma doctrine which it accepted. 

(15) Gita Press edition. (18) Poona edition. 

(19) Poona edition. (1°) Gita Press edition, vol. IV., p. 217, verses 
(77) The 19th-century reform movement, Arya- unnumbered. 


Manu (VIII 18) « a quarter of the evil goes to the doer, a quarter to a (perjuring) witness , 
(in the court), a quarter to all councillors and a quarter accrues to the king ». There also 
seem to be some suppositions of the’ collective karma of a society in which all members 
share. It is repeatedly asserted that when the citizens (prajab, paura-janapadab) and the. 
kings alike conduct themselves according to the rules of dharma, nature is bountiful as a 
result and collective comfort of all ensues. Muvu’s statement would fit within this interpre- 
tation of karma but in spite of such assertions the possible theory of a collective karma 
within the doctrine is nowhere stated. Nor is it clear why the tendencies of all people 
towards good or evil change with yugas, various ages, and whether the totality of comfort 
in &rtayuga and of suffering in kaliyuga is the collectivization of the effects of individuals’ 
independent actions or result of the sum total of their collective action in which all share 
equally irrespective of the proportion of their contribution. A fzdra breaks his rules of 
conduct by undertaking ascetic practices reserved for the brahmins, consequently a brahmin's 
child dies and is later revived when the ízdra has been administered the capital punishment 
(Ramayana, VII 72-77) (^). Obviously this cannot be an example of collective karma as. 
only one individual's action is involved and the result accrues to another individual. The 
principle that one's lifespan is fixed according to his own previous karma is infringed, espe- 
cially as the child is not yet of a responsible age group. The theory of the balanced social 
order, then, would seem to function without relevance to, and partly in contradiction with, 
the karma doctrine. 


The transference of karma is even more clearly illustrated when Viévamitra uses his 
own ascetic power (tapas) to send King Trisganku with a physical body to heaven (DBP, VII 
14.9 ff). One even grabs from others what is not his due through his own karma: old 
king Yayati places a curse on his sons who refuse to lend him their youth but the young- 
est, Puru, acquiesces. 

The íràddba rites of offerings to the ancestors are based on the principle that the rites 
would lessen the sufferings of the manes in whatever world they are.  Jaratkaru sees his 
. dead ancestors hanging upside down in a hollow in great suffering because he, their son, 
has not yet produced for them a grandson to carry on the tradition of the rites (MB, I 
41) (7) The descendants’ deeds, thus, change the effects of the past karma of their forefa-. 
thers. According to Manu (I 105), one who studies his laws purifies seven past and seven 
future generations. 

The merits may be donated, transferred to others who have not earned the karma 
themselves — numerous legends with this theme occur in the Puranas. In Siva-purana 
(Kotirudra-sanhita, IV 48) Anasūyā gives to Ganga her own merit earned from a year's 
fidelity to her husband. In MB Astaka and others offer to Yayati their respective merits but 
he refuses saying: « I dare not accept (the effects of) what I (myself) have not already per- 
formed » (I 88.11) (7); but the possibility of such transference is not excluded. Even with- 


(7°) Chowkhamba edition. (22) Ibid. 
(71) Poona edition. 
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out any transference of the karma itself, one may donate the favourable effects of the karma. 
In MB (I 9.10,11) (œ) Raru gives to Pramadvara half of his lifespan whereupon she, already 
dead from snakebite, is revived, contrary to the rule that one’s lifespan is fixed according 
to the previous karma (Yogasutras, II 13). 


The brahmin priests even now frequently undertake to perform special rites to alle- 
viate their clients’ sufferings and to fulfill their wishes in matters of health and sickness in 
the family, poverty, court problems and marital difficulties. In fact the sa#kalpa, declara- 
tion of the intent to undertake the rite before the ceremonial begins, includes the word 
paramartham, “altruistically”, “for the sake of another". The intent is not that the power 
of the ceremonial itself changes the existing condition but that punya, merit, accruing to 
the priest is'spiritually transferred to the yajamdana for him to enjoy the benefits. It is also 
not made clear whether this giving away of one’s merit, as an act of charity, is a new merit 
. earned, deserving of further pleasant effects. 


In the entire Hindu ritual and liturgy the theme of seeking forgiveness is still predo- 
minant. In the ritual of the morning bath (^*) one sprinkles water to a god of sickness, 
Yaksman, as expiation for the sin of having polluted the clean river with the dirt of his 
body, and in the daily prayers following after the bath he seeks purification and chants: 
« Whatever sin I committed by the night, with mind, speech, hands, feet, stomach, penis, 
may the night dissipate the same — and also whatever (other) evil there is in me. Here, 
now I offer myself (as oblation) into the womb of immortality, into the light (that is) the 
sun ». 


Only remembering a certain sacred object or a deity can wash off all sins. Again in the 
liturgy of the daily bath: « Whoever repeats (the name of the river Ganges) “Ganga, 
Ganga” thus, even from (the distance of) a hundred leagues, is released (#ucyate) from all 
sins ». « I do not know (the correct way of extending you an) invitation, nor do I know 
(the way of bidding you) farewell; nor do I know the (correct) ritual of worship. Forgive, 
Great God». < Thousands of transgressions are committed daily by me; remembering 
that I am thy servant, Great God, forgive me». The stofras (7), hymns, addressed to the 
various Purana deities, repeat these sentiments frequently. The hymn chanted in offering a 
mental worship to Siva, Siva-mánasa-pujà, attributed to Sankaracarya, ends with the stanza: 
< Committed with hands or feet, arising ffrom (my) words or my body, from (my) actions, 
or from hearing or from thought, or a mental transgression, known (to me) or unknown — 
forgive it all. Glory, glory, Oh Ocean of Compassion, Great God, Siva ». The Sivaparadba- 
ksamdapana-stotra starts with the words: < Because of my karma the heat in my mother's 
womb makes me suffer... May my sin be forgiven, Oh Siva », and goes on to count all the 
sufferings of childhood, youth and old age that have resulted from karma which Siva may 


-— 


. C3) Ibid. R.S. Vadhyar, Palighat, 1962. 
(74) For the details of daily rituals, numerous (25) All the s£o£ras are quoted from Brhat- 
orthodox handbooks of sandhya and nitya-karman stotra-ratnakara, ed. SIVARAMA SARMA, Chowkham- 
can be consulted. See, inter alia, Nityabnikam, ba, Varanasi, 1960. 
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forgive. Nor are these prayers for forgiveness and ritual acts of prayascitta limited to the 
Sivaite school. For Visnuite pré@yascittas, see Kasyapa’s Book of Wisdom (**), chap. 105. 
One receives firtha or caranamrta at the end of a worship with the faith that < water 
placed in the conch shell, circled around over (an image of) Krsna, and then touching the 
men's limbs, can burn off (the sins of) a million brahmin-slayings ». One, therefore, sips 
that water with the chant, < the water (from the washing of the) $aligráma stone (is) de- 
stroyer of sins of the embodied (souls); it is the everyday expiation of sins committed 
through a whole life». The Gopala-brdayastotra ends with this mabatmya, the declara- 
tion of the power of the hymn: < Whoever recites this Gopala-brdaya, is purified from 
(the sin of) slaying a brahmin, He is purified from the (sins of) drinking intoxicants, steal- 
ing gold, going to a ٩20۲۸2 woman or going to a forbidden woman... ». Compare also, inter 
alia, MB, XVIII 5.43,44: « Whatever sin (enas) one commits by day with his senses or with 
mind, reading the Mahabharata later, in the evening, is released (pra-mucyate) (from their 
effects). Whatever sin a brahmin commits at night, reading the Mahabharata in the morn- 
ing surrounded by his womenfolk, he is released (pra-zzucyate) (from their effects) >. In MB, 
I 2 (?*) Paragurama seeks to be released from the sin (papan mucye) of having killed the 
ksatriyas and is granted this release as a boon by his pitrs, the ancestral spirits. The repeated 
use of enas (sin) and ./muc (“to release”, “be released") seem to point to the continuity of 
the earliest Vedic idea as these are the words used in hymns such as Vajasaneyi Sambita, 
XX 20 (< mumucanah... malad iva... enasah >>). 


It can be argued that perhaps the above references do not mean that sins are forgiven . 
but that sinful tendencies are cleansed off. However, a more careful reading makes the 
intent of the passages very clear. The ritual acts are expiations for sins already committed. 
The offering to Yaksman, for example, is after the act of polluting the river. In the sarkalpa 
of the daily sandbya ritual one reiterates, « I undertake the observance of this sandhya for 
the pleasure of the Supreme Lord (paramesvara-prity-artham) by the diminution (through 
this act) of my already gathered sins (zmamopatta-durita-bsaya-dvarà) ». 

It may further be said that all these prayers for expiation and forgiveness, and all 
the blessings and declarations are merely expressions in hyperbole of a person's wishes, 
hoping that somehow it would be possible to reduce one’s karma-born suffering, and that 
such reduction actually takes place is nowhere a part of the Hindu theology. However, 
the argument cannot be supported by textual evidence. Krsna declares in the Bhagavad- 
gita that such faith as expressed in the above rituals is returned by the Lord with Grace. 
« Whoever offers me a leaf, flower or fruit with devotion, that offering from the man of 
controlled self I enjoy. Whatever you do, eat, pour as oblation (into a ritual fire), give or 
whatever ascetic acts you perform, surrender (all of) that to me. In this way you will be 
released from the good and bad fruits which are the bonds (arising from) actions, karmas » 
(IX 26-28). Again, « abandoning all dharmas, take refuge only in me. I shall release you 


(26) Kafyapa-;jKana-kbandab, trans. T. Gou- Handbook of tbe Vaikbanasas, The Hague, 1965. 
DRIANN, Kaíyapa's Book of Wisdom: A Ritual (21) Poona edition. 
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from all sins; grieve not ». To a certain extent, the entire philosophy of karma-yoga seems 
to go against the doctrine of karma causality. If one performs actions altruistically and 
without attachment he is free from their effects. Furthermore, all human action seems to 
become spurious in that there appears to be no real need for Arjuna to assume responsi- 
bility when Krsna states, « these (Kauravas) have already been killed by me; act only as 
the instrument » (XI 33). He is releasing Arjuna from all effects of his action. It is not 
necessary here to go into the details of the doctrine of bhakti; it is sufficient to assert that 
wherever the doctrine of devotion and grace enters, the doctrine of karma can have little 
place. The only. way the Bhagavad gita resolves the contradiction is by saying that < the ways 
of karma ate mysterious (gabana Rarmano gatib) » (IV 17). . 


The greatest contradiction of the doctrine of karma occurs in the yoga system. In the 
oral tradition of yoga the gurus claim to change the disciples’ samskaras through initiations. 
Many texts including the Bhagavadgita (IV 19) speak of « him whose karmas have been 
burnt out with the fire of knowledge ». Vyasa and other commentators on Patajijali’s 
Yogasatras (IV 24-30) discuss this in some detail and assert that an accomplished yogin's 
samskaras, predispositions or latent tendencies according to the gathered karma, ate no 
longer effective; like seeds burnt in a fire they cease to be capable of generating any effects. 
It is not that accumulated bad deeds are counterbalanced with the good of deep meditations 
but ‘that they are altogether rendered ineffective. The chain of causality is broken and moksa is 
attained. The release from sins (papat,/muc) is an early definition of moksa. It would be 
perfectly logical if such a jiva, individual spirit, who has transcended the dichotomies and 
the three gunas, no longer accumulates any new karma as his bonds with savsara are broken. 
But what happens to his already accumulated karma? We are sold that it is also burnt off. 
This is not the case of the karma not smearing the man (Vajasaneyi-sambita, XL 2) further; 
it had already smeared but no vipaka occurs. It might have been more consistent with the 
karma theory if the yoga system intended that the results of the already accumulated 0 
are experienced as usual, no furhter karma is accumulated and the yogin then goes on to 
moksa. Apparently the authors on yoga did not notice their contradiction of the doctrine of 
karma and naturally did not attempt to resolve it. 


Among the Hindu masses also various mutually unresolved views persist. A man after 
death has to pass through 8,400,000 yowis, bodies of these many species, before being 
born a human again rather than upon the natural fruition of his karma. It is extremely 
difficult to date or trace the sources of such beliefs but the contradictions are obvious. 


Briefly then, contradictions to the karma doctrine appear in these forms: 1) Expiation 
through special penances and fasts for specific sins, and rites of purification for sins in gen- 
eral. 2) Repentance and confessions. 3) Being killed at the Lord's hands elevates a dire 
sinner to His abode. 4) Curses and boons ignore the effects of karma as they are the result 
of one’s immediate wrath or pleasure. The time limits, intensities of sufferings or pleasure 
and nature of the effects are arbitrary, not in proportion to the acts involved. 5) (a) One 
may transfer one's merit to dnother as an act of charity or love; (b) One may transfer the 
effects of one's karma to another as a similar act; (c) The priests perform rites to transfer 
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the merit accruing from such rites and prayers for alleviating the suffering of a client which 
is the result of his previous karma. 6) Rituals and the liturgy include prayers for. forgiveness 
of sins. 7) Such forgiveness is assured through total devotion and surrender to God. 8) Al- 
truistic action without seeking its fruit, leaves a man free from any possible effects. 9) The 
attainment of deepest meditative states, samadhi, renders already earned karma ineffective. 
10) The current folk beliefs often include a cycle of evolution rather than a karma. 

These contradictions ate not part of and do not constitute a separate doctrine opposed 
to karma. Their mutual logical relations, if any, have not been worked out. They are part 
of a body of many floating Indian beliefs whose consistency mutually and with other estab- 
lished doctrines has not been established. It is now evident that any statements concerning 
the place of the karma doctrine in the post-Vedic Hindu belief must be greatly qualified. The 
doctrine should not be regarded uncategorically a fundamental Hindu precept. 
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Theravada and Vibhajjavada 
A Critical Study of the Two Appellations 


by CHANDRA SHEKHAR PRASAD 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The Theravada and Vibhajjavada are the two appellations of one and same school of 
eatly Buddhism, spread and still living in South-East Asian countries of Ceylon, Burma, 
Thailand, etc. Mostly on geographical considerations, the school as a whole has come to 
be known as the Southern Buddhist tradition, in distinction from the Northern Buddhist 
tradition, a term used collectively for the schools which spread to the North of India, viz., 
to China, Tibet, Korea, etc. From the standpoint of the language of its scriptures which 
are all in Pali, the Southern Buddhist tradition is also sometimes called the Pali tradition. 


According to the Pali tradition, the two appellations, Theravada and Vibhajjavada, 
were attributed to this school at an interval of about a century — the one, at the time of 
the Mahasanghika's separation in the second Buddhist Council in the beginning of the 
second century after the Buddha, and the other, at the time of the third Buddhist Coun- 
cil (^) in the first quarter of the third century after the Buddha.- But in their literal mean- 
ings these titles may safely be applied equally to the other early Buddhist schools also. 
Why and in what sense these titles were specifically applied only to this school is a ques- 
tion so much coloured with sectarian feelings of self-eulogy that it requires a reappraisal of 
the whole account in the light of the other parallel accounts of the origin and development 
of early Buddhist schools. In this paper an attempt has been made to examine critically the 
circumstances and meanings of both the appellations and to find out why and in what 
meaning these are applied only to this school. 


II. THERAVADA 


In spite of divergences among the various accounts of the origin and development of 
early Buddhist schools, it is accepted on all hands that there occurred a schism in the Sangha 


(1) Although it is called the third Buddhist « Buddhism », in Tbe Age of Imperial Unity, ed. 
Council, it was solely a party-meeting of the R. C. MAJUMDAR, Bombay, 1960, p. 383; P. C. 
Tberavadis. Seeing its sectarian character, we BAGCHI, «Religion >, in Age of the Nandas and 
should not be misled by its omission in the non- the Mauryas, ed. K. A. NILAKANTHA SASTRI, 
Pali sources to take it merely to be a fabricated Banaras, 1952, po. 301-302; R. K. MOOKERJEE, 
story of the Theravadis. Most of the scholars Asoka, Delhi, 1962, p. 36. 
accept it as a historical fact. See N. Durr, 
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sometime in the first half of the second century after the Buddha. As for the causes of the 
schism, the Pali Vinaya and the Pali chronicles, viz., Mabávamsa and Dipavamsa mention 
that the Vajji monks of Vaisali promulgated some rules transgtessing the disciplinary rules 
enjoined on the monks (7), For those monks, the promulgation of these rules might have 
become urgent for keeping pace with the changing circumstances (°) and they must have 
regarded it as quite in accordance with the true spirit of the Buddha’s , privilege to the 
monks, viz., of doing away with the minor rules that they do not deem it fit to retain (*). 
But the orthodox monks strongly opposed and reprimanded them jointly in the second 
Council, held particularly in order to discuss regarding the legality of these rules. "The 
Vajji monks did not submit themselves to the decision of the orthodox and. subsequently 
the SaZgba was divided into two great factions, viz., Theravada and Mahasánghika. The 
latter represented the progressive and liberal and the former were orthodox and conser- ^ 
vative. 


- 


Immediately after the division, the Vajji monks called for a separate Council of their 
own. As the number of participants of this Council was greater than that of the second 
Council and as the laymen were given a chance to join them in such a religious meeting 
which was until then attended only by monks, they called the Council « great » and after 
this Great Council (#ahdsangiti) this school came to be known as the Mabasanghika (?). 


The orthodox retained the former appellation of the Sa#gha itself which was prevalent 
before the division, viz., the Theravada (°). The Sangha was so called because its tradition 
was first set up by Mahakassapa and other mabatberas immediately after the Buddha 
when they collected and recited the Buddha’s teachings in the first Council of Rajagrha (°). 
The Mababodbivamsa defines it as the teachings put together by the elders (*). The ortho- 
dox school was called so, also because its adherents claimed that unlike the Mahasanghika, 
it was not a new formation, but a continuation of the original Sa#gha itself; and its fol 
lowers were given to a strictly literal preservation of the tradition. 


For the orthodox, the Mahasáüghika was not a divided half of the Sangha, but a group 
of excommunicated monks. The Mabavamsa calls this school and all other schools which 
later seceded from the two, the schools of teachers (acariyavada) (^). These were not really 
the result of. any diversification of the Saigba in its process of gradual development; these 
were dissensions created by different teachers or their groups. The Dzpavamsa uses the 


(2) Cullavagga (Roman ed.), pp. 306-307; The of Hioun-Thsang, Calcutta, 1958, IT, pp. 16, 164. 
Mabávamsa, ed. W. GEIGER, London, 1958, ch. (9 Mabávamsa, V, 2: «Ekova theravado so 
IV, vv. 9-10; The Dipavamsa, ed. B. C. Law, adivassasate ahu »; Dipavamsa, V, 16: « Mahabhedo 
Ceylon, 1950, ch. IV, v. 52. = ajayittha theraviadanam uttamo ». 

(3) G. C. PANDE, Studies im the Origins of C) Mabávamsa, V, 1: « Ya Mahakassapadthi 
Buddhism, Allahabad, 1957, p. 560; N. Durr, mahátherehi adito, kata saddhammasangiti theriya'ti 
Early Monastic Buddhism, Calcutta, 1945, Il, p. 29; pavuccati ». 


W. GEIGER, trans, The Mabavamsa, Colombo, (8) The Mababodhivamsa, ed. S. A. STRONG, 
1950, p. LV. London, 1891, p. 95: < Theránam sambandhava- 
(*) Dighanikaya (Roman ed.) II, p. 154. canatté theravado'ti ». 


(*) Mahavamsa, V, 3-4; S. BEAL, trans., Travels (9) Ch. V, 2. 
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word < thorns » (kantaka) for the schools other than the Theravada. They wete considered 
as troublesome and undesirable as thorns grown on a tree. And the completeness of the 
Theravada is compared with the great banyan tree (?) And the Mababodhivamsa treats 
their evolution as the rise of a big fire in a sandalwood grove G? 


The Northern Buddhist historians also record the Theravadis’ feelings and their justifi- 
cation for their being so called. Thus Bhavya defines the Sthaviravadis (Sanskrit form of 
Theravadis) as < those who teach that the Stbeviras belong to the body of the elect 
(Ariyas) » (^). Further, Buston says, < the sthaviras bore this name since they maintained 
to belong to spiritual descent of the sthavira saints (7)». But their accounts do not go to 
say with the Pali sources that the appellation was inherited from the Saagha. According 
to these sources, it was not the Theravada as such, but the Sangha-which split up into two 
great factions (*). This is to say that it was the orthodox monks who first put into use the 
term Theravada as an appellation for the Sargba in its undivided state. Prior to the breaka- 
way of the Mahasanghika as well as even after that, the Sangha did not bear any such ap- 
pellation. | 


Besides, unlike in the Pali sources, in these sources there is not any relegating state- 
ment regarding the status of the different schools, except that a few of them including the 
Theravada were the principal ones of which the others came out (7). All the schools in 
their teachings were alike the followers of the Buddha (°). Of these schools, the Theravada 
was very much inclined to preserve literally tbe Buddha's teachings while the others were 
trying to reach the deeper implications of his teachings and to develop systems of their 
own, and in doing so, each of them claimed to have intellectual superiority over the 


others (**). ۲ 


Even in the Pali canonical literature there is nothing to put forward in support of the 
claim of the orthodox. In the Vinaya account of the first and second Councils we do not 
find any such term as Theravada used either for the Sargba or for the orthodox school. 
The term is also not very familiar with the Nikayas. It has occured only in the Ariya- 
pariyesanasutta of the Majjbimanikaya, but there also it does not stand for the Sangha. In 
his confessing that so long as he was with his teachers, Alara Kalama and Uddaka Rama- 
putta, he and others spoke of #apavada and knew of theravada merely to the extent of ut- 
tering the name (7*), the Buddha seems to have used the term for the knowledge he realized 
- at last, 


(19) Ch. V, 52. Bouddbiques du Petit Vébicule, Saigon, 1955, 
(41) P. 97: « Candanakkhandhato nikkhanta pp. 16-30. 
analakalapaviya ... jata >. (15) Ibid. 
Q2) W. W. ROCKHILL, The Life of Buddha, (1$) This was reached in the fourth Council by 
London, 1884, p. 184. the common consent of its participants from the 
(13) E. OBERMILLER, trans, History of Bud- different schools. See OBERMILLER, op. cit., p. 97. 
dbism of Buston, Heidelberg, 1932, p. 100. (17) BEAL, op. cit., ll, p. 137. 
(14) See the genealogical tables of schools, (18) Majjbimanikaya (Roman ed.) I, p. 164: 


collected and collated by A. BAREAU, Les Sectes « Otthapahatamattena lapitalapanamattena fíanava- 
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The commentary defines the term theravada as « tbirabbavavádam », meaning the doc 
trine which is ‘firm in its nature, i.e., eternal, etc. (^). Being a synonym to Adnavada (body 
of knowledge), it is beyond time, place and person. It is thus the doctrine of all the 
Buddhas, not just of Gautama Buddha, The Buddha himself declared that he discovered the 
way followed by the Buddhas of the past (^). At another place he said that what he taught 
is not new, but identical with the teachings of all Buddhas. And in the Mahaparinibbana- 
sutta, Sàriputta, one of his two chief disciples, has remarked that the Way of the Buddhas 
of the past and of the future is the same as that of the Buddha of the present (7). Thus, 
in the sense of the doctrine of the Buddha or the Buddhas, it may safely be applied equally 
to the other early Buddhist schools as well, for no school was ever denied of the right of 
being an expounder of the Buddha's teachings. 


From the above accounts it appears that the claim of inberiting the appellation from 
the Sangha is a willful fabrication of the Theravadis. After the division of the Sa#gha and 
the subsequent formation of the Mahiasanghika, the orthodox seem to have picked the 
term theravdda up from the Nikāya for their school and also attributed it to the Sangha 
in order to eulogize their school as a genuine continuance of the same. Further, they took 
recourse to depriving other schools of an equal status and relegating them to the position 
of dcariyavadd, calling them < kantaka » and the like. These were the methods they 
adopted in order to establish their superiority as the true descent of the elders (theras) and 
as the preservers of the pristine purity of the Buddhist tradition. In all this, they seem to 
have had the motive of counter-balancing the popularity of the Mahasaánghikas. The fact 
that the term Mabasaázgbika was derived from the Mabhasangiti shows that the Mahasan- 
ghikas were in majority and very much appreciated among monks as well as laymen for their 
progressive and liberal attitude. ; ; 


Further, the title Theravada in its Nikaya meaning has nothing specific to give this 
school a distinctive mark in its relation to other schools, specially in regard to the Maha- 
sanghikas. The special significance of upholding the tradition of the Theras (elders), correct 
to the letters, was given to it by the orthodox in ordet to support their claim of being the 
true upholders of the tradition of the mahbatheras of the first Council. In this special sense, 
the appellation really singles out this school, since the other schools never claimed to be 
the literal preservers of the tradition, 


سے 


* 


dañ ca vadāmi theravadafi ca janami passamiti ca dha's word,.2) or by the Sarvastivadis to whom 
patijanami ahaficeva afifie ca»; see Taisho, I, 776 the Chinese Agama belongs in order to avoid 
b-c, and note that the occurrence of fa (doctrine) confusion of the Buddha’s Vada with any other 
for 72720212 and tberavada in the Madhyamagama school’s appellation, 3) or by the Chinese transla- 
in Chinese, is very significant in the sense that tors in order to make the translation readily 
it has direct bearing on the Theravadis’ claim intelligible to the Chinese readers. 

of inheriting the appellation. And this interchange - C?) Papafcasudani, ed. J. H. Woops, D. 
may be accounted in three ways: 1) it might KosAMBI, London, 1928, II, p. 171. 

have been attempted by the Theravadis in order (7°) Samyuttanikaya (Roman ed.), II, p. 106. 
to fabricate a source for their claim to the Bud- (21) Digha, II, p. 83. 
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Thus we may conclude that the term Theravada in its narrow sense of upholding the 
tradition of the mabatheras of the first Council was assumed by the followers of the orthodox 
school in order to prove the authenticity of their claim of orthodoxy against the progressive 
and liberal attitude of the Mahàsanghikas. However, they could not fully succeed in literally 
preserving the teachings. Under the influence of new interpretations and changing values 
of the teachings of their Master, they also had to revise and interpolate at times to keep 
pace with the times. 


ij 


III.  VIiBHAJJAVADA 


The other appellation associated with this school is the Vibbajjavada. The Mababod- 
bivamsa defines it as the doctrine (vada) propounded by the Vibhajjavadi Buddha (^). Ac- 
cording to Visuddhimaggadipika, the doctrine that the Buddha taught is called the ۸ 
bbajiavàda because he elucidated the truth of things by analysing (vibbajjitva) their nature, 
and this his disciples followed (?). The derivation of the name from the Buddha’s appella- 
tion, Vibbajjavadi, poses hereby two questions: 1. as to whether the Buddha was really a 
Vibhajjavadi (one who taught by the method of analysis), 2. and if so, how it came about | 
that the name is applied only to this school. 


1. Was the Buddha a Vibbajjavadi? 


As for this question, the Pali chronicles, Mahdvamsa and Dipavamsa mention that it 
was the Theravadis who called the Buddha a Vibhajjavadi. The account goes like this that 
. before the third Council of Pataliputra, Asokáráma, the monastery of that place, was much 
' too crowded by monks holding different views regarding the Buddha and his teachings. 
Their doctrinal differences led them to estrangement and discord, which so much upset their 
normal way of life that the fortnightly service (uposatha) was stopped there continuously 
for seven years. | 


To purge their community of those monks of different views, Moggaliputta Tissa with 
Agoka, the king, interviewed the monks on the question, what the teachings of the Buddha 
is (kim vadi bbante Sammasambuddho’ti), ‘Excepting those monks who replied that the 
Buddha is a Vibbajjavadi (Vibhajjavadi bbante sammdasambuddho’ti), all the others were 
expelled from the monastery. From the account itself it appears that the name Vibbajja- 
vada was not in use then in the Community before the interview, because, when the king 


(32) P. 95: « Vibhajjavadina Munindena atthi va natthi va’ti ekamsena na  vyakaroti, 
desilatta Vibhajjavado’ ti ca vuccati >. paficakkhandhena vibhajjitva tassa ^ aniccatam 

(23) Visuddbimaggadipikà, comp. D. KOSAMBI dasseti, Tassa Bhagavato pariyattikovida savaka 
(Mahabodhi Society), Sarnath, 1943, p. 125: pi tam vadam anusaranti, tasma Vibhajjavadi’ ti 
« Evam vutatta Vibhajjavadi Bhagava yo atta vuccati ». 
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heard the monks calling the Buddha a Vibhajjavadi, he sought confirmation in regard to 
this matter from Tissa, the President (24), 


Going back to the Pali canonical literature, we do not find the term  Vibbajjavada 
frequently used there. Only the Subbasutia of the Majjbimanikaya mentions it at a few 
places. The Buddha was asked a few questions and in reply he said, « Vibhajjavado kho 
ahamettha, manava, nahamettha ekamsavado » (« I am, herein, to reply it discriminatingly, i 
and not categorically ») (^), From the use of the term, < herein > (eftha) and the context; 
in which he remarked so, it is clear that he declared himself to be so only in that given’ 
context. 


Vibbajjavyákarantyam and ekamsavyakaramiyam are the two modes of answering. There 
are two other modes, viz., patipucchavydkaraniyam, meaning to put a counter question in 
reply; and thapaniyam, meaning to defer the answer (°). Each in its own place is equally 
commendable. To be well conversant in all the modes is a necessary condition for being a 
competent to take part in conversation. The Buddha himself utilized them in his dis- 
courses. In a case like this, it does not seem to the point to take his remark in a specific 
circumstance to means that he declared himself to be a Vzbbajjavad: althrough (*"). And if 
he is called on this account a Vibbajjavadi, he may also be called an Ekamsavadi and the 
like. Further, would not this remark, which appears also in the Agama of the Sarvasti- 
vadis, behoove on one to call the latter also Vibhajjavadi? 


Let us look into the meaning of the term Vzbbajjaváda and see how it suits the teach- 
ings of the Buddha. 


The Buddha was once asked as to how it is that a householder, and not a renouncer 
of the world would be an accomplisher of the right path. In reply he said, « I am, herein, 
a Vibbajjavadi, and not an Ekamsavadi », and further added that he would not appreciate 
the treading a wrong path, whether on the part of a householder or on the part of a 
renouncer of the world. If a householder or a renouncer of the world is treading a wrong 
path, he or the other would not be, on that account, an accomplisher of the right path. Or, 
the other way round, if a householder or a renouncer of the world is treading the right 
path, he or the other would be, on that account, an accomplisher of the right path (**). 


According to Visuddbimaggadipika, the Buddha, the so-called Vibhajjavadi Bbagavà, 
did not state categorically as to whether self is or is-not, but he analysed it into five aggre- 
gates to show its impermanence (7). 


\ 
According to the Abbidbarmakoía-Bbásya, the Vibhajyavadis (Sanskrit form of Vi- 


(74) Cf. Mabavamsa, chap. V; Dipavamsa, Vibbajjavadi. Cf. T. R. V. Mort, The Central 
chap. V. Philosophy of Buddhism, London, 1960, p. 3; 
)25( Majjbima, II, p. 197; cf. T. L, 667a. N. Durr, Early History of the Spread of Bud- 
(7°) Digha, III, p. 229; Anguttaranikaya dbism and the Buddhist Schools, London, 1925, 
(Roman ed), II, o. 46; Sphutartha, ed. U. pp. 249-50. 
WoGIHARA, Tokyo, 1934, pp. 465-67. (78) See note 25, above. 
(21) Some scholars have utilized this remark (2?) See note 23, above. 
as a scriptura] evidence in calling the Buddha a 
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bhajjavadis) were so called because they held the view that the present deeds and those of 
the past which have not exhausted their fruits do exist and the past deeds which have ex- 
hausted their fruits and those of the future do not exist (°°). Bhavya has given the same ex- 
position of it in his work, Nikayabheda Vibhanga Vyakbyana (**). 


In the Milindapañha, while setting examples of four modes of answering, Nagasena 
says that < Is the rapa impermanent? » is a question to be answered categorically (Rapam 
aniccan’li ekamsavyakaraniyo pafiho) and « How is the rzpa impermanent? » is a question 
to be answered by analysing it (Anniccam pana riipan’ti vibhajjavyakarantyo  pafibo) (3%). 
The difference between the two questions ekamsavyakaraniyo and vibbajjavyakaramyo lies in 
their modes of answering. In the case of the first, a simple affirmation in form of « yes » will 
do, whereas in the case of the second, it requires an analysis of rZpa to exhibit its imper- 


. manence, 


Unlike the limited use of the term Vibbajiavade in the Nikdyas, that simply of the 
word vibbajja is not wanting. We often come across passages like « ko nu kho imassa Bha- 
gavata samkhittena uddesassa udditthassa vittharena attham avibhattassa vitthàrena attham 
vibhajeyya’ti » (« please do explain the meaning in detail of the curt remark given by the 
Buddha and of which the meaning, not explained »), followed usually by a detailed analysis 
of the curt remark regarding which the request for elaboration was made (3). 


From the above citations of the uses of the terms  Vibbajjavadi, vibbajjabyakaraniya 
and vibbajja, we derive two meanings of vibbajja (or vibbajya in Sanskrit): first, to make 
an analytical statement; to take recourse to analysis in reply (?*); secondly, to make a con- 
ditional or relative statement; to make a distinction and discrimination in reply (*). Al- 
though the meaning, to analyse, is quite usual to vibhajja in the Nikayas, this meaning of 
Vibbajjaváda which is provided by Kosambi (in Visuddbimaggadipika) in his explanation 
seems to be rather late in the sense that it was prominently emphasized in the post-Nikaya 
period when the Abhidhamma was in formation. Because of their centering around defini- 
tion, analysis and classification, which constitute the core of Abhidhamma, its followers 
oversimplifed the whole thing by indiscriminately taking recourse to analysis and to laying 
bare the non-substantial and impermanent nature of things. That is why, in the post- 
Abhidhamma works the relative sense of vibbajjavadi and vibbajjavyakarantya we find in the 
Nikayas has been overlooked. In the sense of relative we come across another term simi- 
lar to vibbajja in the Nikayas, viz., Pariyáya. In the expressions, such as Evam pariyayade- 
sito. Rho Ananda maya dhammo, or Attbi Siha pariyayo, yena mam pariyayena sammdavada- 
mano vadeyya (**), etc., the term pariyaya or pariyayena meaning hereby « in context » quali- 


(°°) Ch. V, 25: « Ye tu kificid asti yat pratyut- (4) Cf. The Pali Text Society’s Pzli-Englisb 
pannam adattaphalam ca atitam karma, kificin nàsti Dictionary, ed. Mrs Ruys Davips, W. STEDE, 
-yad dattaphalam atitanagatam ceti vibhajya vadanti London, 1921, .هی‎ < Vibhajja >. 
te Vibhajyavadinah ». (33) E. J. Tuomas, The History of Buddhist 

(°) ROCKHILL, op. cit, p. 184. Thought, New York, 1951, p. 39. 

(5) (۰ (°°) Samyutta, IV, p. 225; Anguttara, IV, 

(3) Majjbima, III, pp. 223 ff. p. 182, also p. 174. 
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fies the statements, makes them -conditional,. contextual, relative to the context. Pariyaya 
is thus. parallel to vibbajja and the pariyayavad: is parallel to vibbajjavadi against the ekam- 
savadi, i.e., one who answers in a categorical unconditional affirmation or negation. In this 
light we may thus define the vibhajjavada as the doctrine which has analysis and relativity 
as a basis of approach to understanding and stating regarding the nature of things. 


If we proceed with this sense of vibhajjavada in order to examine how it suits the 
teachings of the Buddha, we find it reflected not only in his teachings, but also in his ap- 
proach to others’ teachings. It is true that he treated the mietaphysical theories of the 
heretics and Brahmanas ` as ditthis (wrong views), but he never discarded them as totally 
worthless. He recognized their relative" value when he called them partial, one-sided, like 
the blind men's knowledge of an elephant. Tho heretical tenets of akiriyavada (the doctrine 
denying the efficacy of karma), uccbedavada (the doctrine propounding the disruption of 
everything), etc. go diametrically against the Buddha's own teachings, But true to his basic 
attitude, he admitted them also in his teachings, though not with the same connotations (?7). 
He told Ananda that it is true to say that vedand is of two types and it is also of three 
types, and so on, but each is true in its own context (*), He himself put aside the meta- 
physical questions regarding the loka, jiva and Tathagata, since he found them not con- 
ducive to the cessation of suffering, which is the first thing to aspire for by any one. How- 
ever, he always analysed the objects of our attachment to lay bare their unsubstantiality and 
impermanence. He made it clear that the suchness of any thing is not absolute, uncondi- 
tioned; but. relative, conditionally originated. 


In his ethical teachings too, he held that an action in itself would be neither good nor 
bad, but it would be so only in its relation to the motivating factors (betus), ‘That is why 
in his reply he did not categorically affirm that by renouncing the world one would be an 
accomplisher of the right path. He did not assent to the proposal of prohibiting meat-eat- 
ing in any and all circumstances, although non-killing of living beings (panatipataveramant) 
is the first and foremost of the fundamental precepts to be e invariably by all Bud- 
dhists including laymen. 


Seeing the Buddha’s application of vibbajja in the different sides of his teachings, we 
may call him a vibbajjavadi. Some scholars have also admitted it as < the prevailing ten- 
dency » in the Buddha’s doctrine (°°), « the particular mode of teaching the dhamma » (*°) 
and « a method of philosophical discussion » (9). As a Vibbajjavadi, says Kimura, the 
Buddha « never gave any definite idea, always spoke with reservation. He gave, sometimes, 
both negative and positive explanation of the same things » (2). 


(7) Anguttara, IV, p. 174. imt (4) THomas, op. cit; p. 39. 

(°°) Samyutta, IV, pp. 224-25. (+) R. KIMURA, « Introduction to the History 

(39) Mrs Ruys DAVIDS, Points of Controversy; of Early Buddhist Schools >, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
being translation of the Katbavattbu, London, Silver Jubilee Volumes, III, Orient, Pt. 3, Cal- 
1915, pp. xl f. cutta, 1927, p. 110. 

(4°) Durr, Early History, cit., p. 250. 
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2. How did it come about that the name is applied only to this school? 


The Buddha was a Vibbajjavadi. But, this qualifies the other schools to be called 
Vibbajjavadi. Here follows the second question. How did it came about that the term 
Vibhajjavada is applied only to this school? Mrs Rhys Davids sees in its selection a sign of 
genuineness of the tradition, but she is pessimistic about our access to the reasons behind its 
selection instead of such commonly used terms as aniccavadi, anattavadi, etc. against sassat- 
vadi, ucchedavadi, etc. of the heretics (**). But her pessimism seems to have been engendered 
by her wrong assumption that it was selected to oppose the heretical tenets such as sassata- 
vada, ucchedevada, etc. Its selection before the advent of the third Buddhist Council cer- 
tainly has a close relation with the causes of the Council and if we look into the develop- 
ments that took place then in the Buddhist Community as a whole, we may get sufficient, 
light on this point. 

The process of division did not stop with the formation of the Mahasanghika. It went 
on further and the two were gradually subdivided into eighteen schools within a century 
or two.: As to its causes, the sources and the scholars agree that the differences on the 
points of doctrine were among the factors that led them to disintegration into various 
schools. ‘These differences were mostly confined to the meanings and philosophical impli- 
cations of the teachings and not to the texts of the teachings as such (**). 

According to the Pali accounts, the process of division was complete before the third 
Council. The Northern accounts do not subscribe to it and extend the period of division 
a little longer. However, the time of the Council falls somewhere during the process of 
division and the calling of the Council seems to have been necessitated by emergence of 
different schools, Before the Council, the Theravada Community got very much confused 
by the onrush of monks holding different views regarding the Buddha and his teachings. As 
the confusion was an outcome of the developments in the Buddhist thought itself, the The- 
ravadis faced the task of safeguarding the teachings literally undisturbed, They purged the 
Community of the monks who differed from them and called for the Council to recite afresh 
the teachings. Moggaliputta Tissa, the President, compiled the controversial tenets and his 
own refutations of them in the book, Kathavatthu, which comes fifth in the serial order of 
the Abbidbamma texts (**). In this background the selection of the appellation Vibbajja- 


^ (33) Mrs Reys Davis, loc. cit., p. xli. and the subsequent despatch of missionaries, the 
Ceylonese monks changed the place of his activities 
from Avanti to Pataliputra so as to link the source 
of Ceylonese Buddhism to Magadha whereas it 
developed under the direct influence of Avanti. 


(44) We see indeed a great similarity in the 
text of the Pali Nikdyas, and that of the Agamas 
in Chinese and their Sanskrit fragments. 


(45) G. YAMAZAKI, « Re-examination about the As the Buddhist monk in general had the 
Legends of the Third Council and of the Conver- missionary zeal of propagating the Dhamma in 
ting of Different Countries », The Toyo Gakubo, distant lands, the relic-casket inscription does not 
XLIX, 3, 1966, pp. 2 f. From the discovery of seem to be a conclusive evidence. Even if he 
two relic-caskets with the name of Moggaliputta was of Avanti, he would not be detached from 
Tissa from two sf#pas around Safichi, Mr Yama- the development then in the Pataliputra Commu- 
zaki has concluded that he was a famous monk nity since he was a famous, venerable monk of 
of Avanti. By associating Tissa with the Council the Theravada Community as a whole. 
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vadi in preference to such commonly held terms as aniccavadi, anattavadi, etc, seems to have 
had the purpose of opposing the counter-tenet of the rival school. This could not be con- 
veyed effectively by the terms, aniccavadi, anattavadi, etc. since the fundamental tenets of 
the doctrine that were conveyed by these terms were made so clear and firm by Buddha 
himself that no Buddhist school ever denied them, or had to establish them again before a 
non-Buddhist. 


3. What was the counter-tenet and what school did it belong to? 


As it is, gathered from the various accounts, the Sarvastivada is one of the schools 
seceded from the Theravada and comes very near to it in age and orthodoxy (**). The Sar- 
vastivadis had almost the same view as the Theravadis, except on the nature of the ele- 
ments and some minor points (“), The doctrine of elements of the Sarvastivadis, viz., that of 
every thing exists (sarvamasti) was so conspicuous that it became an object of criticism and 
opposition from all quarters. Like the Theravadis, they also took utmost pain in analysing 
an individual (pudgala) into elements, and classifying these. Consequently they developed 
an Abhidharma of their own. 


But their Abbidbarma has nothing in common with the Theravadis’ either in form or 
in content, except that they deal with more or less similar subjects. Contrary to the great 
similarity in their Stra and Vinaya Pitakas, the complete divergence in their Abhidharma 
was in all probability due to the fact that the two sets were composed separately after the 
Sarvastivada had come into existence (®). The Theravadis’ Abhidhamma was mostly ready 
before the third Council E. J. Thomas is here of opinion that the rejection of the Abhi- 
 dbamma texts, particularly of the Kathavatthu, by the other schools gave rise to a neces- 
sity of the Council to approve their genuineness (*°). The Sarvastivadis, who formed at 
least into a localized group before the composition of Abhidhamma, must have had the 
Abhidharma of some kind by the time of the Council, since they needed it in order to 
defend their allegiance to the doctrine of anatta. E. J. Thomas has also gathered from the 
Kathavatthu that the question of « atta versus anatta » was prominently discussed at the 
time of its composition, i.e., at the time of the third Council (°°). The Sarvastivadis as of- 
the rival Abhidharma school with a doctrine of realism, seem to have figured largely 
in the proceedings of the Abbidhamma Council of the Theravadis, and the latter’s selection 
of the name Vibbajiavada had much to do with their realism (°°). 


(4°) Durr, Early History, cit., p. 267. « second» Council the Sthaviras split up into | 


(47) Ibid., pp. 294-95; Y. SocEN, System of the Sarvastivada and the Vibhajyavada on account 
Buddhist Thought, Calcutta, 1912, p. 165. of Moggaliputta Tissa’s refutation of the panrealism 
(48) Cf. PANDE, op. cit., p. 2. of Katyayaniputra. But he has failed to note the 
(39) THOMAS, op. cit, p. 35. distinctness of the Vibbajyavada from Vibbajjaváda. 
)50( Ibid., p. 36. Further the case of two Councils at Pataliputra - 


(51) A. BAREAU, op. cit, p. 33, has made a ` is also very confusing. See note 59, below. 
case of, two Councils at Pàtaliputra. In the | 
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The Buddha denied the existence of soul and analysed an individual variously into 
nümarüpas, skandbas, ayatanas, and dbatus. The followers of Abhidharma carried this trend 
to its extreme when they further reduced him to a number of indivisible units of functions, 
technically known as dharmas, and usually translated as «elements». Conscious of the 
metaphysical inconsistencies in conceiving the functions without a substratum or substrata, 
the Sarvastivadis conceived the elements as both modes and their'substrata. They held that 
the elements are separate, real entities existing in essence through all the three divisions 
of time - past, present and future (^); and they are distinguished precisely by their func- 
tions (kZritra). Their functioning accounts for their transition from one state to another. 
An element is future when it is not functioning, it is present when it is functioning and it 
is past when it has already functioned. But a change in the state of functioning does not 
in any way effect the elements themselves; whether they function or not, they exist in their 
own right (°°). The functioning of an element simply means its coming into combination 
(sanghata) with other elements complying with the principle of causes and conditions 
(betus and pratyayas). Rising of an element to function, its staying and ceasing constitute 
the life span of a unit of function, which is the shortest span of time called a moment. As 
an element's functioning lasts for a moment, it is called momentary in terms of its function. 


By conceiving elements as ultimate real entities, the Sarvastivadis accepted a sort of 
realism, which was not acceptable to the staunch supporters of the modal-view. Thus it 
came to the Theravadis to refute their view and to plead for their own. For them, the ele- 
ments are either resultants or the result-producing functions. And these have only relative 
existence, that is, they exist so long as they are capable of producing results (?*). An ele- 
ment of citta takes three consecutive moments to execute its function of rise, duration and 
decay, which together constitute a moment of citta and seventeen such consecütive citta- 
moments together, a rZpa-moment (?). All these consecutive moments that an element 
takes in order to discharge its functions constitute one unit of its productive state which is 
called the present. Those elements whose productive state has ceased and gone are the 
past and those which have not yet reached this state are the future (°°). To suit more 
appropriately this concept of what can be called serial present, the Theravadis coined three 
terms respectively for three divisions of time — the uppanna for the present, the 0 
tor the past and the anuppanna for the future (°°). The uppanna is the sum total of the 


(5?) Abbidbarmakosa, ed. RAHULA SANKRITYA- atità vigata niruddha viparinita so addha natthi. 
YANA, Varanasi, [1932], ch. V,.25: « Tadastivadat - Ye dhamma vipaka ye vipaka dhammadhamma ye” 
tesam(dharmanam) traikalye astitvam vadati ». ca afifiatra patisandhi deti so addha atthi ». 

(°°) Spbutartbá, p. 470: > Yasyam avasthayam (°°) Abbidbamruattba Sangaha, ed. D. KOSAMBI, 
so dharmah karitram na karoti. tasyam andgata Sarnath, 1941, p. 4, 6-8: « Uppada tthitibhanga 
ucyate. yasyam karoti. tasyam vartamánah. yasyam vasena khanattayam ekacittakkhanam nama. 
krtva  niruddhah. tasyam  atita ity avastham Tani pana sattarasa cittakkhanani rupaddhamma- 
avastham pradpya anyo’nyo nirdis’ yate... avasthan- namayu ». 
tarah. na dravyantarata iti abhinna-laksano'naga- (58) Majjbima, III, p. 187: < Yadatitam 
tadyavastha-prápto ’nagat’ 4Adi-Sabdanirdesah ke- pahinan tam, appattafi ca anagatam. Paccuppan- 
valam bhavatityarthah ». i nam ca yo dhammam, tatha tatha vipassati ». 

(54) Milinda, p. 22: « Ye te maharaja sankhara (57) Dhammasangani (Roman ed.), pp. 186-7. 
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upādina, so it has no real existence apart from the uppanna; and the anuppanna will be an 
effect of the wppanna, so before it is produced, it has no real. existence. In short, the 
uppanna only exists in reality (59). 


Thus we see that by admitting the relative existence of elements the Theravadis took 
the line of vibhajja in their metaphysics and ate, in this sense, Vibbajjavad: whereas the 
Sarvastivadis are, in this sense, Ekamsavādī. As an appellation it runs counter to the Sar- 
vastivada and is likewise an index to their theory of elements, It is quite a different thing 
that some other schools also developed their theory of elements on this line of vibbajja and 
one of them even bore the appellation, Vibbajyavada. The Northern Buddhist sources speak 
of this Vibhajyavada and not of the Vibhajjavada of the Pali sources (°°). 


But, although their theories of elements have been developed on the same line of 
vibbajja, they are not the same in what they accept as real. The Vibhajjavida accepts 
the actual existence of the elements in the present only whereas the Vibhajyavada accepts 
the existence also of those elements of the past which have not exhausted their result. Ac- 
cording to the Kassapiya, a sub-branch of the Theravada, even those elements of the future 
whose courses have been determined by the past and the present deeds are real (°°). 


_ But, nowhere in the Pali non-Canonical works this angle of the Theravadis’ opposition 
to the Sarvastivadis’ doctrine of < sarvamasti » has been taken note of. Their indifference 
towards metaphysical speculations may account for this omission. There is no doubt that 
they opposed the Sarvastivadis’ doctrine. But, instead of devoting their attention to refute 
it, they held fast to the analysis of an individual into five aggregates in order to lay bare 
his unsubstantial nature. They thought that that was enough for their purpose, viz., of 
impressing upon one's mind the futility of attachment to oneself, And, in consequence of 
their unstinted reliance upon analysis, they are Vibbajjavadis, and their school, Vibbajja- 
vada. But to acclaim the authenticity of their stand, they called the Buddha a Vibbajjavad: 
and after him their own school, Vibbajjavada. However, the Vibhajjavada in this sense con- 
tributes nothing towards bringing out the unique character of their school with which it 
may stand out among other early Buddhist schools. 


(58) Cf. Mrs Ruys Davips, op. cit, p. 393; compilation of the Northern accounts, it is quite 
Bhikkhu NYANAPONIKA, Researches in Buddbist plausible to think so; but the difficulties arise 
Psychology. from the side of their doctrine. The Vibhajyavadis’ 

(39) Mrs Ruvs Davips, op. cit., p. xli, is of doctrine is not the same as the Vibbajja-doctrine 
the opinion that as the appellation did not get of the Theravádis. In this case, following the 
much currency even among the Theravadis, a later two traditions we should have to, therefore, 
local revival of this school misled the Northern accept the historicity of two schools, viz., 
Buddhist historians to count it as a separate Vibhajyavada and Vibhijjavada. These are not 
school. To her opinion we may add that as the just the two forms (Sanskrit and Pali) of the 
Theravadis were virtually exiled from their native same word. 
land to Ceylon much earlier than the time of the (6) Kathdavatthu, I, 8. 
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IV. CONCLUSION 


In fine, we may conclude that in opposition to the Sarvastivadis' theory of < sarva- 
masti » they held the line of vibbajja and in consequence, they are vibbajjavadi and their 
school, Vibbajjavada. ‘The Vibhajjavada runs counter to the Sarvastivada and is, likewise, 
` an indicator of their theory of elements, i.e., of the relative existence of elements. The mean- 
ing relativity of the term vibbajjavadi is clearly expressed in the Nikāya as well as Abbidbar- 
makosa Bhasya and other works of the Northern Buddhist tradition. Further, like the deri- 
vation of the Sarvastivada from the doctrine of < sarvamasti», that of the Vibhajjavada 
from the doctrine of vibhajja, and not simply from the Buddha's appellation Vibbajjavad: 
as the Theravadis held, is quite understandable. The meaning < analysis » of the term 
Vibhajjavadi, which was much emphasized by the Theravadis during the Abhidhamma- 
period and after that, is more akin to the meaning of the root term, vibbajja, but it is not 
the sense in which their unique character as a Buddhist school distinct from the rest is. 
brought out. ۱ 

The appellation, Theravada, does not stand for their doctrine, but it is a symbol of 
their orthodoxy which they held up’ in opposition to the progressive and liberal steps of the 
Mahásánghikas. Of the two appellations, Theravada is most commonly used to address the 
school, whereas Vibbajjavüda seems to have been limited to scholarly use. | 
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Once More: the Yeti 


by PETER AUFSCHNAITER 


In 1931 a correspondence, which went on for many weeks, appeared in The Times 
(London) under the heading: « The abominable snowman». It is possible that in those 
“letters to the editor” the word “yeti”, and what it stands for, has become for the first 
time known to a wider public. At the outset there were reports by mountain climbers who 
had come across mysterious footprints in the snow in remote valleys and on glaciers of the 
Himalaya. Some of these footprints were thought to resemble those of a man. For any 
Sherpa, however, that might have been with their party, everything here was as plain as 
daylight: the foot tracks were those of the yeti. 


After 1949 when Nepal opened its doors to foreigners, more observations of this kind 
were made, and even more details and stories became known from traditions as told by 
, local people, especially of the Khumbu region (south side of Mount Everest). 


While staying at the monastery of Dza-Rongphu (« Rongbuk monastery » on the maps) 
on the north or Tibetan side of Mount Everest, I wanted to go up for some 
distance on the East Rongbuk glacier following the route of the old British expeditions, but 
found it difficult to get porters, and as the reason for this unwillingness they mentioned the 
existence of the “mitre” in large numbers in that area. This word mitre I had heard 
before in other parts of Tibet, and I had realized that its meaning -was the same as that of 
the “yeti” of the Sherpas. Going on alone — past the monasteries of Rongchung and 
Rongtó and higher up some hermit's caves, the last one with nicely done wall paintings — 
I set out from there up the glacier. On the way back I got benightéd and moving all night 
— in order to avoid frostbite — I spent altogether 25 hours moving in this area without 
seeing or hearing — its sound was given as something like « oolullu » — anything of the 
yeti Unless one assumes migrating habits of this creature, there were none. There is also 
the point, that numerous British expeditions do not seem to mention it. 


Nevertheless, that the Everest region is a` peculiar centre of the yeti story is proved from 
another ‘source also. On the quarter inch ‘map (one inch = 4 miles) of the Survey of India 
is'the name of the Mt Everest massif or range (Mt Everest with all its other peaks and 
ridges) given as < Mahalangur Himal», as has already been pointed out (^). It might be 
difficult or impossible to find anyone in Nepal among the local people who would know of 
this name. It is a name invented by the topographers. In the course of the first regular 
survey of Nepal (around 1925), the first ever done, they had to invent many such names. 


(1) E. SCHNEIDER, Begleitworte zur AV-Karte des Everestgebietes, 1:25,000, Lech, Arlberg. 
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The use of the word maha for ‘large? is not really a popular one, the river name Mahakali 
is used in the geography of Nepal to distinguish it from another Kali river (Kali Gandaki). 
< Mahalangur », ‘the big langur (monkey) indicates a connection with the yeti idea: but 
rather it would seem as a crude and remote echo of it, for the yeti is not supposed to be 
related to the monkey but to the bear, the brown bear of Tibetan highlands, the dred mo — 
a close relative of the European bear. This animal has a habit of rising from time to time 
to an upright position standing to scan the surroundings. Thus on one occasion I saw three 
of them at a time, at different points, standing out as tall and dark figures in the wide, open 
light-coloured landscape of the « Chang » (byang), the highlands of the drogpa (nomads) (°). 
The spelling of the word, mi dred and g,ya dred (gya = higher part of a valley, with ` 
boulders) indicates this derivation. 

The word mitre is known to many Tibetans but there will be few to claim to have seen 
one. The Indian explorer Kishen Singh mentions the mitre from a place as far north as 
Ketinsiring, on the north side of the Dang-go La (« Thang La» on maps) on the highway 
from Lhasa to Sining, now crossed by motor road. He writes: <... the demo (the brown 
bear): of this last, one species called mide has feet resembling those of a man and is very 
savage; it often walks erect and attacks any human being it sees » (°). 

That the witre-yeti legend is. an old one could be guessed from the beginning when 
_it became known first, and that this is so is confirmed by the fact that the mitre is mentioned 
by Milarepa (11th- 12th cent.) in one of his songs, contained in story no. 26 of the mgur 
tabum. This song is really a sort of a credo in response to the searching questions of the 
hunter mgon po rdo rje (*). In the first line of each verse in this song Milarepa mentions 
three beings, from any one of “the three worlds”, which he counts as his friends, neigh- 
bouts etc., e.g. in verse no. 10 we read Iba dan 'adve dan drań sron gsum, « the gods 
and the 2 and the sages these three ». The next verse, no. 11, runs as follows: - 


spra dan spreu mi dred gsum 
'adi gsum mi lai rtsed grogs yin 
rtsed grogs 'adi gsum gyis yon na 
mi lai pyi la Sog (?). 


(2) Ursus arctos, the Indian. or Tibet race of is situated in the upper part of the Marsyandi 


this bear, is called isabellinus (‘yellow’). The ` valley of ceritral Nepal (north of the great 
description of its habits in Indian Animals | Annapurna snow: range) The modern name of 
(Bombay Natural History Society) is somewhat this region (of Nyishang) is Manang. In western 
confused with the (black) Himalayan bear, and districts (e.g. Humla in Nepal, Purang in Tibet) 
a description of the Tibetan bear proper, the: mon and mon pa have the same meaning ‘as rong 
dred mo, may still be a desideratum. In the . and Rongpa in the East (eig. in Kyirong in Tibet, 
same book there is also a drawing showing side or Khumbu in Nepal) to designate the lower 
by side the footprints of the (black) bear and man. valleys of the Himalaya and their inhabitants. 
(3) Records of tbe Survey of India, repr., The people of Manang speak Tibetan in form of 
Dehra Dun, 1917, I, p. 246 (entry of 8 Oct. 1879). a dialect, but usually the mon pa speak languages 
(4) The scene of this story is set in the cave other than Tibetan. 


of Ka ta ya at gur rta in mon sfii fans (the (5) Quoted from the bstan reyas glin print, 
region of Nyishang in the Mon country) which leaf 113a. 
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This story no. 26 has been translated, into German by H, Hoffmann and into English by 
Garmo C.C. Chang. Both authors had obviously difficulties just with these three words, 
although all three can be found in dictionaries for any one who would not be conversant . 
with them from experience (°). S.C. Das in his dictionary explains spra (pron. tra, in some 
Himalayan valleys pra) correctly as < the langur », Gould and Richardson have even spra 
dan spreu, < the langur and the monkey » (°). 


The above verse would then be as follows: 
Langur and monkey, mitre — the three, 
These three are Mila's: playmates; 
would these three playmates be acceptable (to you) 
(then) follow (the way) of Mila. 


There are two conclusions which can be drawn from this: first — the mitre of Mila- 
tepa seems to have been of the apelike type (although derived from the bear image) and 
not the mi dred — p’yug dred (°) type, one attacking men, the other cattle, which is the 
most common version as remembered by common people at present; second — the méitre- 
yeti legend is a pretty old one and is likely to have come down from the original folklore 
of the Tibetan people. The time may soon come when yeti stories will be listened to as we 
listen to the dragon stories from the snowy Alps of the middle ages. At least the yeti has 
already a monument, a restaurant and bar in Kathmandu, Yak and Yeti, where with a 
good meal and beer we can muse about the transitoriness and illusoriness of “all phe- 
nomena”. 


(°) H. HOFFMANN, Mila Ras-pa. Sieben « the hyena, the ape and the monkey ». 


Legenden, München-Planegg, 1950, p. 96, trans- (7) The Rhesus monkey spreu (pron. treu, in 
lates this line: < Affe, Aeffchen und Bar ». GARMo Lhasa piu), called bandar in Nepali and Hindi. 
C.C. CHANG, The Hundred Thousand Songs of (°) Cf. Jaeschke’s dictionary, s.v. «dred», 
Milarepa, New York, 1962, p. 281, translates: p. 264. 
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Hsü Chih-mo and Italy 


1. The Beginning 


by G. LEUNG 


Italy began to stir Hsü Chih-mo’s imagination in 1918 when he, still a student at 
Clark College (now Clark University, Worcester, Mass., U.S.A.), read Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s 
I-ta-li chien-kuo san-chieh chuan (Biographies of the Three Heroes of the Building of 
Italy) (*. He was greatly excited by the deeds of Mazzini, Garibaldi and Cavour, appar- 
ently hoping that he would do something for China. as these Italians did for their coun- 
try (^). Indeed, Hsü Chih-mo was a zealous patriot then, and the Italian patriotism ap- 


pealed to him most strongly. 


From October, 1920 to August, 1922 Hsü was in England; and during this period he 
came to read D’Annunzio. He was not a little impressed by The Dead City and translated 


it into Chinese basing on Arthur Symons’s English version (°). 


In the summer of 1923, 


he gave a talk on “The Futurist Poetry” in which he mentioned the Italian writer Filippo 
Tommaso Marinetti. His interest in Italy and the Italians was growing. 


2. The Sentimental Journey 


Hsü Chih-mo set out on a journey to Europe in March, 1925. His most important 
appointment was with Tagore who had asked Hsü to meet him in Italy (*). According to 
Chiang Fu-ts’ung and Liang Shih-ch’iu, one of the main reasons for Hsii’s travel abroad was 


(*) A. Abbreviations: ` 


CW = CHIANG FU-TS'UNG, LIANG SHIH-CH’IU 
(edd.) HsZ Chib-mo ch’uan-chi (Complete Works 
of Hsü Chih-mo), Taipei, Chuan-chi wen-hsüeh 
ch’u-pan she, 1969, 6 vols. 

CPFK = Ch’en-pao fu-k'an (Literary Supple- 
ment, Peking Morning News). 

B. Hsii Chih-mo’s works cited in this paper 
are all from CW unless otherwise indicated. 

Thanks are due to Dr K.P.K. Whitaker for 
her advice and encouragement in preparation of 
this paper and also to Dr D.E. Pollard for his 
suggestions sent to me from U.S.A. 


(^) In LIANG CH’I-CH’AO, Yin-ping-sbib wen-chi 
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(Collected Essays of the Ice-Drinker's Studio), 
Shanghai, Kuang-chih shu-chü, 1910. 

(2) See CW, vol. 1, p. 565. 

(3) See CW, vol. 5, p. 425 and Leo Ou-FAN 
LEE, The Romantic Generation: A Study of Modern 
Chinese Men of Letters, Ph.D. dissertation, Har- 
vard University, 1970, chapter 4, p. 316. I am 
grateful to Dr Lee for his kindness in permitting 
me to read chapter 4 of his work, and also for 
his help during my short stay in Hong Kong. 

(4) See CW, val. 4, p. 386 and Hsü Cum- 
MO, < Liang-ko shih-chieh ti lao-tou-erh ti lai- 
hsin » (Letters from Two Old Men of This World), 
CPFK, Nov. 24, 1924. 


to avoid embarrassment and trouble since with. the development of his scandalous love 
aftair with Lu Hsiao-man (°), a married woman, which flared up in the previous year, 
Peking had become a place too hot for him and he was obliged to get away for some 
time (*). This is truth, But even if it had not been for this romantic incident, Hsü would 
still have ernbarked on his “sentimental journey” (°), for he deemed it “a necessary education” (^) 
for him to renew his intellectual as well as his emotional ties with Tagore, to tour Europe, 
and to pay homage to other “heroes” such as Romain Rolland, Thomas Hardy and Gabriele 
D'Annunzio, and on his way home to make a pilgrimage to Santiniketan, India (^). 

Italy seemed to have been destined to become Hsii’s favourite even béfote he entered 
the country, for on board the Trans-Siberian train he struck up an acquaintance with an 
Italian hat merchant about whom he wrote: 


I talked with him most agreeably. He possessed humour. He had read a great 
deal and had remarkable opinions. Such a chance travel companion was fare. 
Just because of him, I did not feel lonely on the way (°°). 


Hsii was hoping to meet Tagore in Italy sometime in April or even later, without 
knowing that Tagore had left Italy before he arrived in London on 8th April after spend- 
ing several days in Moscow and Berlin respectively (7). He learned of Tagore’s departure 
by either late March in Berlin or early April in London (?). Utterly disappointed, he nev- 
ertheless left London for Italy on 11th April. 


Hsü expected Italy to welcome and bless him with her reputed beautiful weather. 


He wrote: 


Before I came, I used to imagine that words like cloudy, overcast, foggy, dull, 
etc. would be quite out of place in a description of Italian. weather, and even 
raining would be something like an amusing summer shower, which adds charm 
to the sky before and after it. I also imagined that there must be many cloudless 
days — the sky: a dome of bright blue overhead and beautiful sunshine every- 
where on the ground... If there should be clouds, they would be the most lovely 
ones — white as the feathers of a goose, hanging in the blue sky; or they would 
be those appearing by sunset time — all rose, amber, cornelian, coral, emerald, 
silver-white and what not. Looking at such a sky (I think) even a sad soul would 
forget his sadness, and a happy man would certainly become happier... (7). 


. (5) Lu Hsiao-man was the wife of Wang Keng, (11) For Hsii’s ignorance of Tagore’s departure 


a-high ranking government official. She succeeded see CW, vol. 4, p. 381. 

in divorcing him in 1925 and then married Hsü (12) See CW, vol. 4, pp. 381, 386. 

Chih-mo the next year. (3) HsÜ Cum-wo, < I-tali ti t'ien-shih hsiao- 
(8) See CW, vol. 1, p. 600. yin» {A Brief "Introduction to Italys Weather), 
(7) Hsü's own words; see CW, vol. 6, p. 305. CPFK, Aug. 19, 1925. 

. (8) See CW, vol. 4, pp. 359, 374, 375. This essay, according to its sub-title, is the 
(?) Tagore's place; see CW, vol. 4, p. 385. first part of his « Ou-yu man-lu » (Random Records 


(1?) CW, vol. 3, p. 519; see also vol. 4, p. 571. of a European Journey) but it. is not in CW. 
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Italy did not let him down at the -beginning; and he recorded his impressions thus: 


I remember that day whén the train shot out from the foot of the Alps... at that 

time the sky overhead and the sun were really different — hard to define the dif- 
ference in excitement. It was just that the blue sky was more blue, the white 
clouds mote white, and the sun more bright than usual. The passenger standing 
beside you would say, « O this is Italy ». Your heart would naturally beat faster 
and your eyes grow sharper. The grass in the-field, the trees by the roadside, 
and the water in the lakes all seemed to make, smilingly and gently, response to 
you — O this is Italy! (!*). 


But Italy, like a naughty girl, played a joke on him in no time, for in his first two weeks 
of sight-seeing in Milan, Venice, Florence and Rome, it was either cloudy or raining, and 
it was cold! No wonder he thundered out: 


. What do you think about Italy’s weather? It was sheer absurdity!... All pleas- 
ute was spoiled. Finally when I hurried back to Florence, I couldn't help 
cursing (^). 


His cursing, however, soon turned to praise and blessing. We shall soon see that his 
subsequent six-week stay in this cit/à del fiore not only helped him to shake off the dismal 
feelings caused by Tagore’s early departure from Italy and the death of his second son in 
Berlin (*°), but rewarded him with new experience that left permanent impression in his 
memory. 


3. In Florence 


In Florence Hsii Chih-mo lived in the hills. It is interesting to note that he did not 
anticipate great pleasure in touring Europe unless he could find Tagore there. He wanted 
companionship, especially that of the Indian poet and sage. His letter to Lu Hsiao-man 
written on 18th. March in Siberia has thé following: 


I must go to Italy and only after I join the old fellow [Tagore] iere can I screw 
up my energy for sightseeing. -Knocking about without a companion can hardly 
be interesting ("). 


But only after a fortnight or so, alone in Florence, he said something different. The English 
diary he kept in Florence bearing the title ^ Florentine Journals” (°) contains some record- 
ing of his musing: 


Solitude to the creative mind is like spring breeze to the unmanifested world 


(14) Ibid. (17) QW, vol. 4, p. 374. 
(5) Ibid. (15) Its Chinese title is < Fei-leng-ts'ui jih-chi 
(19) See CW, vol. 4, pp. 380 f. szu-yeh »; see CW, vol. 3, P- 691. h 
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of colour and beauty; substance they both have not, yet they carry with them, 
each in its own way, the most compelling force and the very vitalizing breaths (°). 


A mind steeped in the wealth of solitude is like a many-faceted gem discovered 
by a shoot of sunbeams; instantaneously the soul’s secrets will tremble into 
perceptible forms of unimagined splendour (29). 
, In his “Fei-leng-ts’ui shan-chü hsien-hua” (Casual Talk by a Dweller in the Florentine 
Hills) Hsü advocated solitary wandering: 


To take a walk here, uphill or downhill... is like going to a feast of au (?). 
In no cirsumstances should a friend be invited. You must be alone since a com- 
panion is more or less a distraction. A young female is particularly undesirable 
because she is the most disastrous and most despotic walking partner. You should 
avoid her as you do a beautiful chequered snake in the grass (7). 

In this time — between Spring and Summer, if you have the opportunity to 
wander alone in the beautiful hills or countryside, that is your good fortune... 
only when you, without a companion, run to the bosom of great Nature... can 
you experience what is the joy of the soul.. so you must be absolutely for your- 
self, and extremely selfish.. Our unspoiled innocence is as shy as a sensitive 
plant, the mere touch from a companion will cause it to recoil (°). 


From the above remarks, it seems clear that even a Tagore would be a nuisance. The 
romantic sou] assumes a misanthropic visage. 


.Hsü Chih-mo, not necessarily consciously, started to cultivate his cult of nature in 
Cambridge, England, but was not really articulate about it until he had stayed in Florence. 
Then nature worship became part of his Weltanschauung, and its being harped on continued 
in his works till the last days of his life. The proclamation in “Casual Talk by a Dweller 
in the Florentine Hills" is that: 


Nature is the greatest book... its language can be understood by everybody... As 
long as your spirit is not marred by boils or scars, your eyes not blind, your ears 
not deaf, this invisible higher education is forever yours; this most precious and 
yet free tonic is forever for you to enjoy. Only if you know this book, you, while 
living in this world, will not be lonely during the time of loneliness, and not poor 
during the time of poverty; and for distress, there is comfort; for frustration, 
encouragement; for failings, exhortation; for bewilderment, guidance (*). 

Most probably Hsü chih-mo visited almost all, if not all, the interesting spots in Flo- 
rence during his six-week stay there; but besides the natural scenery, he mentioned in his 
writings only the Arno, the streets, corridors, bell-towers and bridges of the city (^). He 
was silent about the many other cultural and artistic objects that made this “cradle of Ita- 


(1?) CW, vol. 3, p. 691. )23( CW, vol. 3, pp. 232 f. 
(7°) Ibid. ii (74) CW, vol. 3, pp. 234 f. 
(77) CW, vol. 3, p. 230. (75) CW, vol. 3, p. 367. 


(22) QW, vol. 3, p. 231. 
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lian Renaissance" famous. After all Hsü's knowledge of Italian Renaissance was limited 
although in general terms he commended it on many occasions. What he had written about 
Italy in general and Florence in particular was merely personal impressions with little tinge 
of scholarship. Strange it may seem, but it was the graves he visited in Italy, his dead 
heroes being Shelley, Keats, Mrs Browning, Michelangelo and the Medici, that inspired him 
more deeply than all the museums and galleries. Claiming to be adhering to the fond habit of 
the traditional Chinese scholar (**), he indulged in this eerie pleasure and wrote, feelingly of - 
course, a great deal about it. Referring to his longest poem "Ai ti ling-kan" (The Inspira- 
„tion of Love) completed almost at the end of 1930, he said: «And it is strange; Mrs 
Browning's ghost seems to be energizing me in my wrist » (2), The visit to Mrs Browning’s 
grave in Florence was still fresh in his mind then, and we may not be far from the truth 
to say that the elopement he proposed to Lu Hsiao-man, which was communicated in his 
letters (^?) and also in his poem "Chüeh-tuan" (Determination) (?), may have occurred to 
him after that visit since the Brownings' elopement to Italy should not have failed to move 
a man like Hsü (??). 

Hsü Chih-mo did not appear to have a great love for the Chinese cities although he 
liked some scenic spots in Hangchow and his native place. His affection for Peking was 
chiefly because of his friends there, not because. of the city itself. But in Europe, there were 
three places, ie. Cambridge, Florence and Paris, which claimed his tender feelings. His 
love for Cambridge, manifested in an essay “Wo suo chih-tao ti K’ang-ch’iao” (The Cam- 
bridge I Know) and an early poem “K’ang-ch’iao tsai-hui pa” (Farewell, Cambridge), was 
built up in a course of two years. As for Florence, he became enamoured of her in only a 
few weeks. Indeed, it was a case of love at first sight!. Although he called the French 
capital “an earthly paradise”, he was chiefly referring to the good nature of the French, espe- 
cially the females (^). If we compare what ‘he wrote about. Paris and that about Florence, 
we shall find him rating the Italian city higher than the “earthly paradise”. No wonder he 
designated this “Athens of Italy” as his “new favourite” (^) upon return to China and after- 
wards proclaimed in a speech that Florence was a name most musical and rich with many 
beautiful associations (**). When Hsii was making this remark, he most probably was think- 
ing of Florence either in its original Italian form Firenze or his own Chinese translation Fet- 
leng-ts’ui. The latter in Chinese means, literally, “emerald-cool (or cold) — green” and the 
combination of the first and last characters fei-ts’ui is chrysoprase, or a kingfisher. As a place 
name, the “official” Chinese form is often Fo-lo-lun-szu which is evidently derived from the 
English form. Hsü Chih-mo, before his sojourn in Italy, called the city Fo-lo-lun (7). He 


(28) See CW, vol. 3, p. 575. the secrecy of his proposal to Lu Hsiao-man. 
(27) CW, vol. 1, p. 655. (39) Hsü rated the Brownings very high, espe- 
(28) Two letters dated 26th May and 25th cially their love life; see CW, vol. 6, pp. iod 334. 
June respectively; see CW, vol. 4, pp. 397, 395. (31) See CW, vol. 3, p. 545. 
)29( This poem was first published in CPFK, (32) GW, vol. 3, p. 367; also p. 246. 
Nov. 25, 1925. The fact that Hsü used a pen name (33) See CW, vol. 6, p. 379. 
Hai-ku on this occasion was obviously for keeping (34) See CW, vol. 4, p. 386. 
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switched it to Fei-lun-ts’ui (*) when he came to Florence. By 29th May, he adopted, or 
rather invented, the new form Fei-leng-ts’ui (*°) which thenceforth appeared as the estab- 
lished name of the Italian city in all his writings. 


To give a name is no small matter in China. Hsü Chih-mo, for all his favour for the 
West, was following the Chinese tradition in searching for a beautiful name for a beautiful 
place. The change from Fo-lo-luz to Fei-lun-ts’ui and finally to Fei-leng-ts’ui is interesting 
in that it reveals Hsü's love for the place and for beauty — the beauty of euphony and the 
beauty of natural scenery with its emphasis on colour. It also shows Hsü's familiarity with 
the native pronunciation of the name Firenze shortly after his arrival in that city. 


To be sure, neither Fo-lo-lun nor Fo-lo-lun-szu suggests any thing of beauty or carries 
any significant connotation. But Fei-lemg-ts’ut is certainly a name of many charms. Anybody 
familiar with the Chinese language will appreciate the artistic combination of these three 
characters for a place name, which may be viewed as a picture of olive gardens in the Flo- 
rentine hills — the green foliage (as fei and £s'ui signify) and the pleasant coolness (as leng 
means) are there. Further, jade is a Chinese symbol of virtues, of the high character of 
chiin-tzu (a gentleman), and of beauty (°), and fez-¢s’ui as emerald jade may be used to repre- 
sent the Florentine culture. Fei-ts’ui as a kingfisher, bright-coloured and agile, will naturally 
invoke a beautiful picture in one’s mind. Hsii must have spent some time pondering over the 
translation of the name Florence, or rather Firenze, and his Fei-leng-ts’ui was more than a 
success. Only such a Chinese name was a sufficiently worthy name for his “new favourite” 


The translation of some other names by Hsü is also the fruit of labour and the manifes- 
tation of the translator’s quest for beauty. For instance Tan-te (Red-virtue) for Dante, and 
Tan-nung-bsüeb-wu (Red-farming-snow-black) for D'Annunzio. While there is colour in the 
former name, there is more in the latter. The contrast. is powerful and strong: red, green 
(symbolizing farming and nature), white (snow being white) and black in this mosaic 
scheme, as it were, well stand for D’Annunzio’s character. As Fei-leng-ts’ui eclipses Fo-lo- 
lun-szu and others, Tan-nung-bsüeb-wu surpasses other transcription such as T’ang-nan- 
che (°). ۰ All this does not mean that Hsü racked his brains over every western name, but 


(35) See the date and place name in the last Book of Songs), chan 5 and 6; Shib-chi (Historical 
line of OW, vol. 3, p. 556; also vol. 2, p. 196 ‘Memoirs) chüan 117 «Szu-ma Hsiang-ju lieh- 
and HsÜ Cutu-mo, < Shih-chü > (Lines), in Ch’en- chuan > (Biography of Szu-ma Hsiang-ju). 


pao ch’i-chou chi-nien tseng-k’an (Additional (38) See CHENG CHEN-TO, Wen-bsüeb ta-kang 
Supplement in Commemoration of the 7th Anniver- (Outlines of Literature), Shanghai, Commercial 
sary of Peking Morning News), Dec. 1, 1925; Press, vol. 4, 1927, p. 700; WANG Cue-Fu, Chung- 
reprinted in the 7th ed., Sept. 25, 1926. kuo bsin-wen-bsüeb ytin-tung sbib (A History of 

(°) The last line in CW, vol. 3, p. 598 is the Chinese New Literature Movement), Peiping, 
evidence that the form Fei-leng-ts’ui was «invented» Chieh-ch’eng yin-shu-chii, 1933, p. 276; TAN CHENG- 
not later than 29th May, 1925. PI, Chung-kuo wen-bsüeb cbin-bua sbib (A History 

(37) See . for instance  Sbuo-wen  cbieb-tzu of Evolution of Chinese Literature), Shanghai, 


(Speech Signs), part 1, A, 3:b; Li-chi (The Book Kuang-ming shu-chü, 1929, p. 352. See also Sbib- 
of Rites), chiian 63, p'ing 48; Shib-ching (The cbieb wen-bsüeb, vol. I, no. 2, 1935, p. 337. 
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it is true that he did strive for beauty and perfection when he felt the need and saw the 
opportunity for him to manipulate the ideographical Chinese characters (°°), 

Hsü Chih-mo promised Hsien-tai p’ing-lun (The Contemporary Review) (*°) to write 
reports on his travels, but he did not start until he came to nesde in the Florentine hills 
which, with all their natural beauty blooming in late spring, refreshed and inspired him. 
He recalled in 1926: 


I remember when I was in Italy writing my travels, how lively were my senti- 
ments, and how profound my interest. All that was seen, heard, and felt on my 
journey rushed together hilariously, as it were, to the point of my pen, clamour- 
ing for a full expression! (+7). 


He produced "Ou-yu man-lu” (Random Records of a European Journey), the English 
"Florentine Journals", a few articles on D'Annunzio, and at least two poems. "Random Re- 
cords of a European Journey" is sel-explanatory, with emphasis on Russia. "The Floren- 
tine Journals" contains a few passages of reflections on such subjects as solitude (which is 
mentioned above), love, love-death, cowardice, pity, tolerance, God, sorrow, and poets and 
poetry. All his ideas are more or less echoes of some great masters he admired, but they 
do provide a clue to the understanding of his subsequent life and works. Ihey cannot be 
extensively dealt with here but the theme of love-death will be included in item 5, D'A- 
nunzio and Mussolini in this paper. 

A word about "Casual Talk by a Dweller in the Florentine Hills": this essay, like many 
of Hsü's, was undated and was first published in the Contemporary Review (vol. II, no. 30, 
4th July, 1925). Judging from Fei-lun-ts’ui instead of Fei-leng-ts’ui being used in the original 
title (^), we can safely say that it was written sometime after 25th April but before 29th 
May in Florence (*?). 


It has been noted above that when Hsü wrote his travels in Italy, he was in high 
spirits. But the blissful time lasted only about a month. Both his two poems written in 
Flotence carried a sad note, the first being a short one: 


O moon, you haven't dimmed your light of old; 
This olive grove is flooded with the singing of the nightingale. 


(39) Compare Hsii’s translation of < Beethoven », _ the word «lun» in the title was changed into 
« Mount Blanc», «symphony» with « Crom- « leng ». l 
well», « Mazzini » and « Garibaldi» etc. respec- (43) Hsü left London for Italy on 11th April, 
tively in CW, vol. 3, pp. 317, 598; but the 1925, spending two weeks sight-seeing in a few 
translation of « Mcunt Blanc» is in vol. 6, p. 69. Italian cities before staying in Florence; therefore 
(°) An influential magazine at that time it was during the later part of April that he 
edited by Hu Shih and others. began to settle in the Florentine hills; and from 


his writings, the earliest piece bearing the name 

41 ) 

| i EE 2 ipeum Feileng-ts'ui was dated 29th May. See the dis- 
(7) When this essay was incorporated m cussion on translation of the city name Florence 

Hst’s collection of essays Pali ti lin-cbao (Mis- in pp. 123-124 and also note 36. 

cellany on Paris) first published in August, 1927, 
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O moon, I haven’t lost my sorrow of old — 
You've come to shine on my tears growing like dew on my pillow! (*) 


The sorrow was caused apparently by the news from China (**) about Lu Hsiao-man’s 
illness. Apart from this background, the objects such as the moon, the nightingale and its 
song and the dew are all Hsii’s favourite images. The olive grove is a Florentine scene. 
There is nothing remarkable in these few lines. The setting of night happens to be the 
setting in the second poem “Fei-leng-ts’ui ti i-yeh” (A Night in Florence). This piece, dated 
11th June, 1925, comprises seventy-four lines; its title has led some people to assume that 
the content may be Hsü's actual experience taking place one night in Florence. Actually 
Esti wrote this in the first person of Lu Hsiao-man who expressed her feelings just before 
the poet setting out on his European journey. There are quite a number of lines the words 
and ideas of which appear in the poet’s letters and Lu Hsiao-man’s diary (^). The lovers 
in the poem are supposed to meet in a Florentine olive garden on an early summer night. 
However, there is a little Cambridge element in it — the bridge with three arches near 
Clare College (*). The poem gives us some insight into the picture of beauty that is par- 
ticularly Hsü Chih-mo's. To analyze it: (1) the time: night; (2) the people concerned: a 
pair of lovers; (3) the place: a combination of an olive garden in the Florentine hills and 
the charming three-arched bridge in Cambridge; (4) the language: lovers’ outpourings of 
the heart, and (5) the lofty ideal: love-death. In this poem the poet recalled his departure 
from Peking about three months before, especially the night when a farewell party was held 
in his honour. Both he and Lu Hsiao-man were anxious to have a private word with each 
other but, being amidst other guests, they could only drown their sorrow in wine (5). The 
poet, instead of portraying what actually happened on that night, invented a sentimental 
story to gratify his ego, and so in the poem the restaurant, or somebody's home, became 
an olive garden; no electric light but stars; no people but the poet and his sweetheart; no 
hypocritical exchanges of good wishes among so-called friends but the thrilling whispers of 
two mixed souls and the fusion of two burning hearts; no wine but the sweet kisses from 
the lovers’ dewy lips; no human barriers but the companionship of natural scenery; no 
worldly and vulgar aspirations but the lofty ideal of love-death. 


“A Night in Florence” on the whole is hardly a success. Both the diction and the 
imagery are commonplace. The only remarkable thing seems to be the blazing passion of 


(44) This poem is not found in CW which, as pp. 356-358. G. BERTUCCIOLI also discusses this 


the editors are aware, is not quite complete. See poem in his « *Una Notte a Firenze" di Hsü Chih- 
note 35 for the title of the poem and information mo », Cina, 5, 1959, pp. 99-102, without attempt- 
of its publication. ing a conclusion. 
(45) See CW, vol. 4, p. 394 and also p. 450. (47) This bridge has a special significance to 
(4°) For lines 17 and 18 see CW, vol. 4, pp. and unique charm for Hsü Chih-mo; see CW, 


402, 418, 462; for line 57 see vol. 4, p. 465; for vol. 3, pp. 249 f., where a whole paragraph is 
line 61 see vol. 4, pp. 425 f.; for the last line see devoted to this bridge. 

vol. 4, p. 360. Some general idea of the back- (48) See CW, vol. 4, p. 356. 

ground of this poem can be gleaned from vol. 4, 
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the lovers which can only be appreciated by those who enjoy Keats’s Fanny Brawne verses. 
But to the poet himself, this composition is of great importance. It heads the second 
collection of his poetical works the title of which is exactly that of this poem. Its unique 
position indicates the poet’s affection and adoration for Florence, and the design of the Ponte 
Vecchio (Old Bridge) on the cover of the book also adds more Florentine admosphere to 
this collection, which in the poet’s own words is “the vestige of an upheaval in my life” (^). 

Some other poems in this collection may also have been written in Florence though 
speculation would be superfluous. ; 


4. Da Vinci and Dante 


= 


Da Vinci and Dante can be counted as, like many others, Hsii Chih-mo’s heroes al- 
though because of his limited knowledge of the Italian Renaissance he never wrote anything 
significant about either of them. A few months after his return to China from Italy and 
other places, he however translated several passages of Book VI from Merejkovski’s book 
The Romance of Leonardo da Vinci (°°) and gave them a title "Ta-wen-chien ti chien-ying" 
(Sketches of da Vinci). In a brief introduction to it Hsü called da Vinci: 


... the biggest peony flower in the Italian revival; its fragrance is still lingering 
in the present age (5). 


Actually what da Vinci fascinated Hsü was his ambition of constructing a flying machine 
and his fancy of flying. Hsü soon became infatuated with Merejkovski’s book which be- 
- sides many entertaining episodes included da Vinci’s drawings of his imaginary “flying ma- 
chines” and “flying man". Later Hsü even used this volume as a textbook to teach his 
students English in Shanghai! (^) The passion for flying, probably first kindled by his fa- 
vourite Chinese literary geniuses Chuang-tzu (? - c. 275 B.C.) and Li Po (701-762), and 
then inflamed by da Vinci, led him to write.an essay entitled “Hsiang-fei” (Wanting to 
Fly) in which he quoted, in-addition to Chuang-tzu, the Italian master: 
From the mountain... shall the Great Bird take its first flight, — a man on the 
back of a great Swan, filling the universe with amazement, filling all books with 
_its immortal name. — And may there be eternal glory to the nest where it was 
born! (°°). 3 


To this he added his ecstatic words “O da Vinci!” (9). 


(4°) CW, vol. 2, p. 345. (52) See CW, vol. 3, p. 649. 
(5°) Hsü's claim that his translation is a (33) This English passage is from B.G. Guer- 
chapter of the book is not true. The few passages ney’s translation of D. MEREJKOVSKI, The Romance 


rendered into Chinese by him actually amount to of Leonardo da Vinci, London, 1931, p. 379. For 
less than one fourth of Book VI (or chapter 6) Hsii’s see CW, vol. 3, p. 432. 


of the book. (54) CW, vol. 3, p. 432. 
(51) CW, vol. 3, p. 296. 
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` Such passion and longing for the “very extreme of the clouds” (°°) eventually drew 
him further, and to the mountain K’ai-shan, where his “great Swan”, a small aeroplane by 
modern standard, crashed in fog and rain on 19th November, 1931. 


As to Dante, Hsii Chih-mo professed to like his Divine Comedy (?*). Although it is 
true that he often appeared to be a madcap, Hsii was in his own way a contemplative and 
even religious person especially after his association with Tagore, and in this connection the 
theme of the Divine Comedy would call forth response in his heart. However it is doubtful 
whether he, never a scholar but a creative writer, ever read the whole of the book or at 
least the essential part of it. Hsu was better acquainted with English literature; if he had 
enjoyed reading Dante's Divine Comedy, he would not have missed Milton's Paradise Lost 
and possibly also Paradise Regained. But Milton never had the honour to become one of 
Hsii’s heroes. According to Chao Chia-pi, writer and Hsii’s student, Hsü knew a great many 
anecdotes of Dante (°°). All this would point to the fact that Hsii seemed to be more 
interested in Dante the man, or better the lover of Beatrice, than Dante the author of the 
Divine Comedy.. Indeed, Milton lacked the romantic glamour that shed lustre on Dante’s 
life, and was therefore unattractive. Hsü loved what was romantic, and what he thought 
to be, or could make to be, romantic. 


5. D’Annunzio and Mussolini 


Of all the Italian writers Hsü Chih-mo admired D’Annunzio most. This would not 
be a surprise since the latter, being poet, novelist, dramatist, aviator, patriot, politician, 
« great-lover » and man-of-fashion would more than likely attract the attention of people of 
almost all walks of life, let alone a romantic like Hsii who was also a typical heto- 
worshipper. Hsii defended himself saying: 
I don’t deny my “hero-worship”. As to mountains: we aim at climbing the high 
ones. As to people: why shouldn’t we approach those who are great?... Among 
mountains there are some high ones; among people there are some superior: 
ones (28). 

and 
As long as I have the strength to climb, I never let a chance of “ascension” pass 


by (°°). 


But this Italian *mountain" proved too high for "ascension"; for somehow, despite the fact 
that he stayed in Florence as long as about six weeks, and that D'Annunzio had plenty 
of leisure at his Vittoriale, Hsü did not find his wish materialized. Of his failure to explore 


(55) CW, vol. 3, p. 430. ; (°°) CW, vol. 6, p. 305. 


(59) See CW, vol. 3, pp. 645 f. (59) Ibid. 
(57) Ibid. 
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this “mountain” he never said why. His silence seemed to denote nothing but D'Annunzio's 
refusal to grant him the chance. For after all, Hsü Chih-mo, an obscure Oriental from the 
Far East, would not have tickled the vanity or stirred the imagination of the Italian poet 
who did not enjoy seeing the many visitors pestering him with calls and letters. On the 
other hand, D’Annunzio, though elevated to the nobility in 1923, had since 1924 been suf- 
fering from a sort of depression caused by his old age, by public opinion of the world 
about him as a popular figure fit for illustrated magazines rather than a literary giant, and 
by his inability in any political activity. And certainly he did not find life as palatable as 
he wished it to be.. Under such circumstances, he could hardly be in the happy frame of 
mind to receive a young Chinese admirer. If Hsi had learned to speak the Italian tongue, 
he might have stood a better chance; but, as we know, he did not possess a working know- 
ledge of Italian, and he had to be content to read D’Annunzio in English without meeting 
the poet in person. 

During and shortly after his visit to Italy Hsii wrote ii following on D'Annunzio: 
“Tan-nung-hsiieh-wu” (D'Annunzio), (°°) *Tan-nung-hsüeh-wu ti ch'ing-nien-ch'i" (The Youth 
of D'Annunzio) (**), "Tan-nung-hsüeh-wu ti tso-p’in” (The Works of D'Annunzio) (^), "Tan- 
nung-hsüeh-wu ti hsiao-shuo" (The Novels of D'Annunzio) (?) and "Tan-nung-hsüeh-wu ti 
hsi-chii” (The Plays of D'Annunzio) (4). It is strange that Hsü, being a poet himself, did 
not write a separate article on D'Annunzio's poetry. The explanation seems that D’An- 
nunzio, though primarily a lyrical poet, was best known outside Italy by his novels, and 
Hsü would not gain an adequate knowledge of his poetical works through the few English 
translations of them. A considerable portion of his two essays at least, i.e. "D'Annunzio" 
and “The Youth of D'Annunzio", was a wholesale translation from C. H. Herford's "Gabrie- 
le D'Annunzio" (*), and he did not have the courtesy of using as many quotation marks as 
he should or making proper acknowledgement (°°). 


Hsii as a rule was intoxicated with emotion and gratitude after an interview with a 
“hero” of his (°). Although he did not actually enter the Vittoriale and see the Prince of 


(©) CPFK, May 8 & 11, 1925. was published in the Manchester Guardian, 15 
(9) CPFK, May 13, 1925. March, 1920. I obtained that newspaper from the 
British Museum but could not find the essay 
there. The University Press of Aberdeen in 1920 
published Herford’s essay « Gabriele D'Annunzio » 


(€?) I have not been able to obtain this item; 
the information is from CW, vol. 1, p. 673. 


(93) CPFK, May 19, 21, & 22, 1925. in^Bbool form: 

(%4) Same as note 62. (99) Many Chinese writers and translators 

(8°) See C.H. Herrorp, < Gabriele D'Annun- were susceptible to this “crime” at that time, 
zio » in his book Shakespeare’s Treatment of Love but Hsü Chih-mo, a university product of the 
and Marriage & Other Essays, London, 1921. Hsii West, could hardlv justify himself. 
may not bave read this, but he did read, according (67) See for instance his interview with Katherine 
to his own words in his essay « D’Annunzio » Mansfield and Thomas Hardy respectively in 


(CPFK, May 11, 1925), another of Herford’s « Man-shu-fei-erh » (Katherine Mansfield) in CW, 
essay « The Higher Mind of Italy» much sub- vol 5, pp. 177-203, and « Yeh-chien Ha-tai ti 
stance of which is repeated in « Gabriele D’An- i-ko hsia-wu» (The Afternoon I Saw Hardy) in ` 
nunzio ». It is given in a footnote in Herford’s . CW, vol. 6, pp. 289-312. 
book (p. 102) that « The Higher Mind of Italy » 
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Montenevoso (^), being in Florence, hence being near D'Annunzio, was sufficient to inspire 
and enthral him. His eulogy for the Italian literary lion flooded his essays: 


He [D’Annunzio], I repeat, is a wonderful man. We cannot fathom his capa- 
bility; we can only marvel at his achievements. He is not an ordinary man of 
letters who relying on his limited imagination and meagre ability for creation 
tries his hand at this and that. For him, trying is victory: his poems, his essays, 
his dramatic works, all possess their unique worlds, demanding exclusive appre- 
ciation and recognition. His style consists of the depth and virility of Dos- 
toievsky, the exactness and compactness of Flaubert, the ability of (Conrad to 
enslave words, the spirit of Pater, the genius of Gautier for polishing his words 
and sentences (°°). 


D'Annunzio's essays are essays poetized, that can be called essay-poetry. His style 
and euphony in modern literature are unique. He is the most luxurious and the 
most elegant “artist of words" (°°), 


D'Annunzio excels Zola in artistic genius. Even in his most tedious and trivial 
passages, there exist many unchangeable merits. His language is refined; his 
euphony is harmonious (^). 
He not only fuses together the quintessence of Greek, Latin, Italian, French and 
English, but also includes scientific terms, and the variety of Italian dialects. Like 
metals being smelted, all become liquid in his great foundary, to supply him with 
material for making new products. He is a good son of Dante (^). 
By the last remark Hsü enthroned his hero as “the second Dante", a title that should have 
pleased D'Annunzio who certainly though he was. 

Hsü was dazzled by D'Annunzio's astonishing ability for sensuous imagery. Himself 
being a lover of night and all the objects related to it, Hsü lavished praise on D'Annunzio's 
minute portrayal of a night scene in The Triumph of Death, and also the nightingale's song 
in The Victim. He translated the whole passages concerned ("?). It is obvious that no other 
Chinese translator of Hsii’s time could produce a translation which would do more justice 
to the charm of D’Annunzio’s description than his. ۱ 

Hsü's “Casual Talk by a Dweller in the Florentine Hills" and “The Cambridge I 
Know”, written respectively during and not long after his stay in Florence, can be con- 
sidered representatives of his mei-wen (belles-lettres). They are imbued with colour, music 
and fragrance; D'Annunzio's influence is unmistakable. But to a certain degree Hsü was 
also inadvertently affected by D’Annunzio’s verbiage and «mania for adjectives». This 
marred his literary style which was otherwise excellent in many respects. 


(88) D'Annunzio's title. CPFK, May 19, 1925. 

(€) Hst, «D'Annunzio», CPFK, May 11, (11) Ibid., May 21, 1925. 
1225. (72) Ibid., May 22, 1925. 

(7°) Hst, «The Novels of D’Annunzio », (78) Ibid., May 21 & 22, 1925. 
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Hsii borrowed, as it were, the title of D’Annunzio’s The Dead City for a short story 
of his which, different from D’Annunzio’s play in content, has sharp contrast in its colour 
imagery analogous to some passages in the Italian master’s novels. Four of Hsii’s essays 
under the two titles ^Pa-li ti lin-chao” (Miscellany on Paris) and “Nung te hua-pu-k’ai” (Too 
Thick to Be Diluted) respectively show a marked tendency towards excessive sensuality 
which, however, is not a prominent feature in Hsii’s works when considered as a whole, 
and for which in D’Annunzio’s case Hsü made some defence: 


D'Annunzio.. examined life thoroughly, and announced his research reports 
boldly... He had some excess... but our comment... is by no means a comment 
arrived at by the prevalent social moral standard... His shortcomings are neither 
the anatomy of the desperate psyche nor description of erotic scenes, but the min- 
ute and over-detailed presentation of them (74). 


Hsü Chih-mo placed Tbe Triumpb of Deatb on the same footing with Madame Bovary: 
The mere reliance on the superiority of language will guarantee the continuation 
of their [the two books’] glorious life (°). 


What Hsii meant by “the superiority of language” with reference to the Italian work was 
actually the beauty of language embodied in the variety of visual, auditory and olfactory . 
images. 

Even stronger than the influence of sensuous imagery on Hsü is that of the theme of 
love-death in D’Annunzio’s works. When Hsii first read D’Annunzio in Cambridge, he was 
so impressed that he wrote the following in his diary about The Dead City: 

An unmatched masterpiece... it is a concerto of the poetry of life and the hymn 
to death. Its harmonies float in the air; it’s the apocalypse, incomparable phe- 
nomenon... Life and death, victory and defeat, glory and sinking, sunshine and 
dark night, empire and nihilism, joy and sadness, absolute truth and beauty in the 
bottomless depths. Jump, brave seeker... (*°). 


The last three words were not only his incantation directed to Giorgi, the hero of the 
novel, but also his encouragement to himself; for he was then already in love with Lin 
Hui-yin (°) and the many formidable social, moral and family barriers facing him had to be 
crushed if he was not to be thwarted by them. He was ready to fight for the realization 
of his ideal. He was, like Icarus, prepared to “jump” and fly to the other side of ‘success. 
' Failing this, he would find “absolute truth and beauty in the bottomless depths". 


(74) Ibid, May 21, 1925. Chib-mo, unpublished M.A. thesis, University of 
(75) Ibid., May 21, 1925. British Columbia, 1969, 3 & 4, and LEO Ou-FAN 
76 SA ; LEE, op. cit, pp. 258-260. Dr Lee's account is 
a a a ES ond au dd hL based on CHANG CHUN-KU'S . highly dramatized 
۲ (۰۳۱ was oR innmat. Terms: WIE ru Hsü Chib-mo Chuan (Biography of Hsü Chih-mo), 


Hyi yan. us any eas ۲ in England; EE Taipei, Li-chih ch'u-pan she, 1970. Chang's book 
x pii " a pru d " B 2s e has many factual errors and scholars using it 
ui though not to marrying Lin Hut-yin. For ۱ ۱ 7 B 
reference see G.K. LEUNG, The Poetry of Hsü kanaka bka ak فن ا‎ 
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A few months later Hsü wrote “Hsi-wang ti mai-tsang" (The Burial of A Hope). The 
note to the seventh stanza refers to D'Annunzio's “Dream of Autumn Morning”, and espe- 
cially, according to Hsii, to the pitiful princess who clings to the dead body of her lover. 
In view of his hope of winning Lin Hsu-yin being dimmed,.it is natural that Hsü would 
choose such a theme as burying a hope, and that he should draw his inspiration from D'An- 
nunzio. The despair, love and death in the poem suit his mood at that time. By the way, 
the musical effect of the words in the pen is superb. D’Annunzio is very much a part of 
the whole composition. 

Soon afterwards Hsii wrote “Ch’ing-szu” (Death for Love), a poem with its theme 
reminiscent of the very last part of D’Annunzio’s novel The Triumph of Death: 


You have ascended the peak of life. You look down — 
A bottomless great pool! 


I’ve already caught you in my hand! I love you, Rose! 

Rose, I don’t care for your destruction, I love you! 

Petals, sepals, sap and thorns; and you and me — how gratitying — all stick 
together; a sheet of dirty scarlet, and both hands stained with blood. 

Rose! I love you! ' 


This poem was written before the poet became acquainted with Lu Hsiao-man and would 
therefore be attributed to Lin Hui-yin. The madness for complete destruction, like that in 
Tbe Triumpb of Deatb, was the message. 

When the social antagonism gathered force towards Hsü Chih-mo in proportion to the 
rapid growth of his passion for Lu Hsiao-man, the idea of love-death returned with. vehe- 
mence and intensity, and his letters to the young woman seemed to have been written by a 
mad man (°°), 

During the latter part of Hsii’s stay in Florence he was anxious about Lu Hsiao-man’s 
illness and the gnawing pain of love-death again was felt in his poem “A Night in Florence”. 
Then love-death was coupled with the suggestion of elopement in a subsequent poem *De- 
termination": 


Life, love, death... 
Riddles inter-related; 


The one being touched, 
The other two will jerk. 


We want love, 
Want freedom and solution — 


(78) See his letters in CW, vol. 4, particularly pp. 349, 356, 559. 
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This little knife 
Might be our heaven. 


If we don’t want suicide, 
We must run far, far away. 


Just after leaving Italy, Hsü Chih-mo came to Paris and watched Wagner’s "Tristan 
and Isolde” on the night of 24th June (°). The emotional tension and the “climax of Ger- 
man romantic intention” powerfully embodied in night, love and death of the opera over- 
` whelmed him. He identified himself with its hero Tristan and came to admire, as D'An- 
nunzio did, the German composer and musical dramatist. 

. Upon return to China in August, Hsü was once again tortured by the many obstacles 
and frustrations in his love affair. He jotted down in his diary: 


I thought of the ending of D'Annunzio's The Triumph of Death today. But the 
Chinese — just unworthy! (°°). 

Death is the consummation of their [Romeo and Juliet's] love, and so this “die 
upon a kiss” is the ideal end of genuine lovers (**). 


In these entries Hsi while condemning the Chinese as cowards who had no ideal to die for 
and were therefore afraid of death, obliquely rebuked Lu Hsiao-man for her indeterínina- 
tion. On the other hand, he exalted love-death, treating it as something great and the cul- 
mination of a lofty ideal. No wonder a few days later he wroie: 


Genuine love is no sin... if necessary we should die for it. This is the same as. ` 


patriots who die for their country and religious people who die for their faith (°*). 


On the night of 7th September, he actually went to such an extreme as to urge Lu Hsiao- 
man to die. His diary has it thus: 


Last night I said « The absolute way out is the the best way out ». What I meant 
was that you should die... (*). 


That is exactly Giorgis way in D’Annunzio’s The Triumph -of Death which, unsurprisingly, 
was hailed by Hsü as “the most mature work” (**) of the author. 

The love-death phantom, solemn and magnificent, haunted him till the end of his life. 
His longest poem “The Inspiration of Love” just conveys this theme though it comprises 
other elements that are quite alien to D'Annunzio. 

Hsü Chih-mo praised D'Annunzio not only as a literary giant but as a patriot and 
aviator. He was evidently impressed by the Italian's versatility and besides, his interest in 
the romantic events in a writer's life was always keen. D'Annunzio's patriotic, or military, 


(7?) See CW, vol. 4, p. 391. (585) CW, vol. 4, p. 319; the inner quotation 

(8) CW, vol. 4, p. 261. is the English original. 

(81) CW, vol. 4, p. 272; «die upon a kiss » (24) HsB, < The Novels of D’Annunzio و«‎ CPFK, 
are the original English words. May 19, 1925. 


(82) CW, vol. 4, p. 288. 
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or political, or whatever activities were singularly romantic and his achievement was envi- 
able at least in a way. Among these variegated pages of D’Annunzio’s life, his aviation career 
animated Hsii’s fancy. “The flying man” was thus described by Hsii: 


He [D’Annunzio] is the most romantic aviator... He steered his most beautiful 
aircraft, and turning back to his adoring countrymen, he smilingly kissed his hand 
to them to bid goodbye, and disappeared in the blue sky (*). 


How Hsü wished to do the same! © 


Hsii’s mild criticism of D'Annunzio was directed to the latter's Italianita which was 
labelled as extremity and absurdity (°°). He also ud D'Annunzio's behavioui during the 
period of the Fiume incident to be “preposterous” (*’). Clearly Hsü had little sympathy 
with D'Annunzio's political conviction which, however, he did not treat at length in any of 
his essays; but if, according to some people at least, such a conviction. was to be under- 
stood as something similar to Mussolini's political thought, Hsü would have condemned it 
in stronger terms, He would not like a “John the Baptist « of Fascism”. All this can be com- 
prehended in his judgment on Mussolini. 


To digress a little: Hsü Chih-mo, owing to his early aspirations, his subsequent train- 
ing in politics and sociology in China and America and the influence of Liang Ch'i-ch'ao, 
was never indifferent to political and social questions. After his Cambridge days, however, 
he sought to shun any entanglement in the actual political scenes as much as he continued 
to watch and ponder over the world intently. He believed in man having an ideal, and in 
different countries co-existing in peace. Therefore when he came to comment on Mussolini, 
his attitude could not but be ambivalent. First of all, he disparaged Fascism. He dubbed 
the dictator “a speculator" (**) with an unlovable character which he exposed indirectly but 
intentionally through the translation of Edgar Middleton’s “Mussolini’s Lunch” (®). 


But he nevertheless eagerly endorsed something which he claimed to be the vital part 
in the Italian leader, which was the very source of the dictator’s courage, diligence and 
success, and which was the very need that every individual, every community and every 
nation should strive to attain. It was li-bsiang (ideal) This li-hsiang, or ling-hsing (spirit), 
or Asing-ling (true self) or bsin-yang (faith), or kuo-hun (the national soul of any great 
nation) as variantly appeared in Hsii’s writings, was: the banner he endeavoured to hoist 
when he, goaded by the feeling of righteousness, felt constrained to render into Chinese Yoi 
Maraini's "The Award of Life" (°°). Referring to this translation he said: 


(°) Hst, «D'Annunzio», CPFK, May 11, (8°) I have not been able to trace the original 


1925. of this short play by Middleton. The English title 
(3*) Hsü, « The Youth of D’Annunzio », CPFK is my own translation from Hsü's Chinese transla- 
May 13 1925 i tion; see CW, vol. 6, p. 633. 


(°°) The English original is in The London 


(87) Hst, «D'Annunzio « CPFK, May 11, Mercury, XII, no. 71, Sept. 1925, pp. 471-476. 
1925. The title of Hsü's Chinese translation is < Sheng- 


(88) CW, vol. 3, p. 375. ; ming ti pao-ch’ou ». 
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I think there are several reasons for my translating this story... First... Secondly... 
Thirdly, this story incidentally points out Italy’s political situation a few years ago, 
which can well be compared with ours at present. A thinking person can learn a 
historical lesson here (?'). 


The historical lesson — the paramount importance of acquiring an ideal was what Hsü had 
learned from, and appreciated in Mussolini. Mussolini's ideal was rubbish, but his possessing 
an ideal was something. That was Hsii’s conclusion. 


6. Conclusion 


Italy's first appeal to Hsü Chih-mo was to his heart and not to his head, and the sub- 
sequent relationship developed along this line. To put it another way, a more appropriate 
way perhaps, Hsü approached Italy and the Italians largely with his emotional self. He 
was, in his own words, “a man believing in sentiment" (°) after all. His zealous response to 
the patriotism of Mazzini, Garibaldi and Cavour later emerged in another form when he 
entered the world of D'Annunzio in Cambridge, England. Individual freedom, the realiza- 
tion of an ideal, which was often interpreted in terms of love and beauty, now dominated 
his thought. His emotion was surging; his life “was shaken by a great power" (°°). Admit- 
tedly even from the pure literary point of view D'Annunzio was not the only person ex- 
ercising influence on him, the English romantics appearing in the scene first, but he did 
teach through his Dead City the Chinese poet the tempestuous and destructive force of love. 


When Hsü took his “sentimental journey" in 1925, he too took a sentimental view of 
Italy. He expected to greet, and be greeted by, beautiful Italian weather, and was anxious 
to prostrate himself before the throne of Beauty by making a pilgrimage to the Vittoriale 
. where D’Annunzio, the creator of beauty in literature, dwelled and reigned. Although the- 
latter wish of Hsü remained forever a wish, he was amply rewarded after his sojourn in 
Florence. He discovered a “new favourite” in the city itself. 


Hsii’s love for Florence was romantic, for though well aware of the city being the 
cradle of the Italian Renaissance, he had not delved deep into the Florentine culture and 
built up his love on an intellectual and more solid ground. His visits to the various ceme- 
teries and his extolling of solitude and nature were mainly because of his frustration in a 
fickle human world, and he had to seek recompense in the seemingly unchanging nature, 
something linked, however loosely and unsubstantially, with eternity where beauty and per- 
fection were supposed to be and to be attained. A still graveyard with natural scenery was 
therefore an unparalleled niche in the complex mansion of the world where he could be, 
as Thomas Gray said, “far from the madding crowd” on the one hand, and could meditate 
on life and death on the other. There was solace and maybe revelation, too. 


)91( CW, vol. 3, p. 367. (93) CW, vol. 2, p. 343. 
)92( CW, vol..3, p. 16. 
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Hsü Chih-mo’s admiration for da Vinci and Dante was an adimiration for the Titanic 
splendour and sublimity of the great. In da Vinci’s idea of flying, he discerned the joy of 
breaking down all human bondage and entering into boundless freedom and heavenly 
enlightenment. Although his knowledge of da Vinci and Dante was not profound, his 
understanding of D'Annunzio was on surer ground and his relationship with this versatile 
Italian more significant in terms of modern literary history. It is true that long before Hsü 
was drawn to Italy he was already attracted by the sensuous charm in the works of people 
like Keats and.Pater; but D'Annunzio, himself also in a way disciple to these two English- 
men, was a force second to none, setting Hsü in the devoted pursuit of beauty at large — 
beauty in life as well as in literature. This with regard to poetic technique was sensuous 
imagery, which in its extreme form of sensuality was later shaken off by Hsü although the 
quest for beauty was never abandoned. But what originated from D'Annunzio and was con- 
tinuing to linger on in Hsü to the end of his life was the love-death theme. In this respect 
again D'Annunzio was the later but more dynamic influence succeeding the English poets 
Shelley, Keats and Rossetti. This extraordinary romantic motif was heartily welcomed by 
Hsü at the outset but in the long run it underwent some change in his works, and eventually 
something was added to enrich the whole concept. For instance in "The Inspiration of 
Love", a poem composed less than a year before Hsü died, death was not only the culmina- 
tion of love, but “the birth of light and liberty" (**) and it ultimately extended to a glorious 
metempsychosis (°°). Love-death was coloured with pantheism and mysticism; that was 
something beyond D'Annunzio. 

Moreover, D'Annunzio and Hsü Chih-mo did not treat love-death with the same atti- 
tude. The Italian master had hundreds of affairs with women in his life, but playing with 
and rejoicing in love, he would not attempt to die for it. He was after all not identical with 
the heroes he created though a considerable number’ of their idiosyncrasies were the reflec- 
tions of the author's character. But with the Chinese disciple it was a different story. Hsü 
seriously modelled himself on D'Annunzio's fictional characters especially during the period 
when his love affair with Lu Hsiao-man seemed to be nothing but an endless mental torture. 
He was like Giorgi in Tbe Triumpb of Deatb. Had it not been for the young woman's ir- 
resolution, which disqualified her for playing the part of Juliet, Hsü would have become a 
Chinese Romeo. 


It is noteworthy that Hsü's poem “A Night in Florence", though fundamentally written 
in free verse, had quite a number of couplets which marked Hsii’s veering towards regulated 
poetic forms, and this was a conspicuous feature in his later works. This “beauty of archi- 
tecture” in poetry, prescribed as one of severai tenets by Wen I-to with whom Hsii asso- 
ciated himself a few months after his return to China from Europe, was the partial realiza- 
tion of the quest for beauty in versification. And the literary influence Hsü felt before and 
during his stay in Florance was perceptible in it. “A Night in Florence" for Hsü Chih-mo 


(°4) CW, vol. 2, p. 547, line 7. (°5)-See CW, vol. 2, pp. 571, 573. 
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was the herald of the regulated poetry movement of which he and his associates were 
promoters. His words “the vestige of an upheaval in my life” as referred to his second col- 
lection of poems can thus be interpreted not only as his love life but as a milestone in his 
career as a poet and experimenter of poetic forms. 


Hsü Chih-mo was the first man to translate D'Annunzio into ` Chinese. His essays 
written during his stay in Florence seemed to promise a more ambitious scheme for present- 
ing the Italian writer to the Chinese audience. But nothing ensued. His enthusiasm for 
D’Annunzio, or rather for translating D’Annunzio, appeared to flag after losing touch with 
Italian soil. Two reasons can be offered: (1) Hsii’s ignorance of the Italian language may 
have dampened his zeal; for any further work he would do must depend on English trans- 
lations. Although such an indirect rendering was not uncommon in China in the 19105, a 
decade later this practice was regarded more and more with suspicion and even con- 
tempt. (2) Since his second marriage with Lu Hsiao-man in 1926, Hsii’s sentiments became 
increasingly akin to those of Tagore and Hardy, and D’Annunzio’s joie de vivre and sovru- 
manita would be rather boring. The Italian’s sonorous voice must be muffled a little, if 
not completely, to give way to other less joyous, but more persuasive and sombre tones. 
Hsii Chih-mo when nearing the last stage of his life seemed to have come to realize that 
. beauty in the physical world was ephemeral and delusive. For the absolute — that is the 
immutability of beauty, he was to explore the spiritual realm where D’Annunzio would be 
a stranger. l 


The little Hsü had to say about Mussolini in the broad sense could also be interpreted 
in terms of beauty. The value he attached to idealism was the value he attached to beauty. 
A life of beauty, hence a life of value, must: be one with an ideal. Failing that, man would 
be no nobler than any four-legged animals. 


All in all, of Hsü Chih-mo’s relations with Italy, the most nicam point was his 
visit there in 1925. He believed that visits to places and interviews with "heroes" would 
contribute to a man’s intellectual development and consequently maturity. He knew what 
he was going to do in Italy. There he received, as a big dose of “spiritual and mental 
Sanatogen” (°°), instruction of beauty from Florence the city and D’Annunzio the man of 
letters though an interview with the latter he failed to gain. And with beauty were affili- 
ated solitude, nature, the name Firenze, sensuous imagery, love-death, and ideals. For a 
period of time, Hsü was under the spell of D'Annunzio who confirmed and reinforced the 
other lessons of beauty Hsü learned from his English masters in his Cambridge days. Then 
followed a disenchantment which, however, was not complete; nor did Hsü wish it to be. 
He cherished some value he brought home from Florence to the last. Hsü Chih-mo must be 
held indebted to Italy. 


(99) CW, vol. 4, p. 359. Sanatogen is the brand of a popular tonic medicine. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY AND FINE ARTS 


à 


PRATAPADITYA PAL, Tbe Art of Tibet, (New York 
The Asia Society, 1969, 163 pp., 119 pls. 
16 figs.). 

This book, which is really in the form of a 
catalogue, will prove a useful instrument in 
spite of its brevity for those who are making 
their first acquaintance with the complex cultural 
world of Tibet. More than anything else, the 
figures and coloured plates, enhanced by a full 
critical description, bring the reader into direct 
contact not only with the art but also the 
religious thought and ultimately the spirit of the 
Tibetan people in the deepest sense. 


Beyond the historical, philosophical and 
artistic treatment of the subject, however help- 
ful, we come here face to face with images — 
sculptures, frescoes or paintings on canvas — 
expressing a quid that goes beyond thought 
itself and cannot, therefore, be defined in words. 
The vast amount of space devoted to the figures 
compared to the text implies an aim of this 
sort: to evoke feelings before the acquisition of 
thorough historical and artistic knowledge. 


As we pointed out, the text purports to be 
no more than an introduction to a catalogue, 
and thus provides a rapid sketch of the historical 
and cultural development of Tibet: for a broader 
and deeper treatment, the reader is referred to 
other books wider in scope, and to the works 
of Giuseppe Tucci in particular. 

After recalling how important the spread of 
Tantric Buddhism was (7th century A.D.) for 
the cultural development of the country as a 
whole, the historical introduction deals broadly 
with the main landmarks in political expansion 
and with internal struggles: the latter took place 
in the monasteries in particular, and led to the 
recognition of a single political and religious 
power, vested in the Dalai Lama. 

Situated between China and India, Tibet’s 
. geographical position together with complex his- 


Ancient divinities belonging to the local reli- 
gious. substratum (the Bon religion) re-emerge in. 
the Buddhist Pantheon (side by side with sanc- 
tified lamas and religious figures) as protectors 
and defenders of the « Law of. the Buddha». 

Veneration of the gods is the first step for 
those who wish to tread the «straight path» 
(vajrayana). Meditation upon divine images, 
often represented. in warlike attitudes opposed 
to evil spirits (wrathful gods), -helps man to 
become identified with them and take on their 
strength and courage. 

In this or other lives the human being can 
later forsake these instruments (yantra) and 
achieve direct experience of the < Absolute» by 
means of ascetic practices and meditation (man- 
tra and mudra). 

Tibetan art, seen as an instrument of libera- 
tion, is imbued with religious mysticism which, 
through theological and liturgical canons, has 


. conditioned iconography, proportions, techniques 


torical events led to the growth of a very intri-' 


cate cultural pattern that can be viewed as the 
outcome of an original elaboration of external 
elements, be they Chinese or Indian, Nepalese, 
Kashmiri or Central-Asiatic. These elements are 
fully justified by the indigenous creative impulse 
which rests on its own cultural basis and is 
linked to a particularly impervious nature which 
may be looked upon as the main motive force 
behind those terrifying and demoniacal images 
that make up Tibetan traditions and art. 
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(especially where bronzes are concerned) and 
even colours. 

It is very difficult to trace artistic develop- 
ment in time and localize schools and centres of 
art, owing to the use for centuries of a par- 
ticular iconography and also to the lack of 
datable works. Another contributory factor was 
the mobility of the artists who used to carry 
out their. work shifting from one monastery to 
another. l 

However, an historical interest in art, un- 
doubtedly Chinese in origin, has enabled the 
Tibetans to detect stylistic differences in time. 
Six different sculptural styles are distinguished, 
due to external influences (Chinese, Nepalese, 
Indian, Tibetan, Kashmiri . and Central-Asiatic), 
and there separate traditions in painting loca- 
lized in the West, East and central area of Tibet 
implying in their turn an evolution in time. 

Though they were inspired by foreign mo- 
dels, Tibetan artists attain to creative autonomy 
by means of images that are mainly divine. This 
is evident in vigorous and dramatic movement 
and asymmetrical positions which bespeak an 
elaborated virtuosity that at times is also revealed 
in a certain baroque emphasis in decoration and 
ornaments. 


In Tibetan, painting roughly means « writing 
the Gods», and as a consequence design and 
colour in the great wall paintings and the very . 
many «tankas» assume essentially symbolic 
values; in fact, only «pure line» and «pure 
colour» can express the world of the spirit. 

In the representation of the « mandala» we 
have the most complex example of esoteric sym- 
bolism, an embodiment and visible projection of 


the pattern of the universe where the multiplicity 
of phenomena has been reduced to simple ab- 
stract lines and quintessential unity. 


Rosa Marra 0 


Kraus BRUHN, The Jina-Images of Deogarh 
(Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1969, XVIII, 520 pp., 
394 figs.). 


This volume devoted to the Jina-Images of 
Deogarh is part of the new series «Studies in 
South Asian Culture », edited for the Institute 
of South Asian Archaeology, University of Am- 
sterdam, by J.E. Van Lohuizen-De Leeuw. 

The 35-40 Jain sanctuaries of Deogarh, dating 
back to between the 9th-llth centuries, and the 
thousands of old images adorning the temples and 
in many cases revealing conspicuous artistry, pro- 
vide plenty of material for the student of In- 
dian medieval art. 


The distance from important political centres 
and the particular social milieu pertaining to the 
middle class, which led to the rise of this reli- 
gious centre, brought about a fairly autonomous 
artistic evolution and ripening even though the 
latter, generally speaking, conforms to the 
aesthetic and iconographical canons peculiar to 
Indian art in this period. 


The scanty references in the inscriptions to 
the sovereigns of the most important dynasties 
have led to some difficulties in dating the works, 
though the recurrent names of donors and ar- 
tists, some of whom can be dated, and an ana- 
lysis of stylistic development in the sculpture, 
have been helpful in this respect. 


Most of the temples are very simple in their 
architecture (hall temples), while only two recall 
the sanctuaries of North India with their large 
tower, or Sikbara, rising above the cella or gar- 
bbagrba. It must also be pointed out that new 
buildings, reconstructions down the years, and 
recent restoration work have given an interes- 
ting appearance to the whole which calls for 
careful critical study. 

After full treatment of the historical and 
archaeological questions connected with the Deo- 
garh site, Klaus Bruhn tackles the main theme of 
the book — the Jina-images. He has an enor- 
mous stock of photographs to fall back on, that 
he amassed himself before the disastrous devasta- 
tion recently caused by looters. The number 
and heterogeneity of the Deogarh sculptures has 
posed the author with the problem of finding 
a valid method of classification which would 
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give the completest possible picture of the artistic 
phenomenon, it being an arduous task to 
compile a catalogue comprising several hun- 
dred images. The methodology applied to this 
classification is referred to only in broad outline 
by the author in Parts I and II of his work; 
however, it should clearly emerge from all the 
detailed analysis of the various styles, classes, 
sub-groups and individual images as well as from 
the countless relations, parallels, discrepancies 
and affinities stressed by Bruhn during the course 
of this difficult undertaking. Chapter ITI, indeed, 
is wholly dedicated to an explanation, general 
in character, of the classification method which 
is Jastly reduced to a definition of « types», of 
«formula», figure-type, image-type, composition- 
type, form-type and « motif-type ». But notwith- 
standing the author's long, complex and learned 
disquisition on the matter, it must be remarked 
how the validity and significance of the proposed 
method can easily escape the reader, for, as was 
stated, it comprises a myriad of sub-divisions 


‘that greatly militate against a clear overall grasp 


of the artistic phenomenon. 

Broadly summarizing the classification put 
forward by Bruhn, we can distinguish two styles 
in the Early Medieval phase: the « drum style» 
and the «drum-leaf style». Such a distinction 
is justified by the presence of specific. « for- 
mulae » (by ‘formula? is meant the actual effect 
and impact of a particular motif) like the drum 
and the drum-leaf, for example. The author 
observes how those images revealing a common 
formula are also marked by similarity of style. 
This leads one to assume that they belonged to 
the same school. The «drum style» reveals a 
tendency to make the surface of the image flat, 
while the drum-leaf style though contemporary, 
tends to cover the surface with intimately con- 
nected images (horror vacut). 

The two main styles of the Early Medieval 
period are in their turn broken up into numerous 
classes and sub-divisions: such a classification is 
based essentially on iconography and not on 
styles. This is the starting-point for a detailed 
analysis of images, motifs, and data, in the search 
for affinities, parallels and variations. By means 
of such labour it is possible in the end to outline 
a general iconographic synthesis of the class 
itself. 


The «high-relief style» of the Medieval pe- 
riod, though marked by considerable uniformity 
in its' images, yet reveals a continuous stylistic 
evolution that lasted for a couple of centuries, 
something that did not occur during the previous 
period. The sub-divisions applied to one and 
the same style are due to the subsequent 


stages of this development, although this does 
not rule out some temporal overlapping. 

A large number of photographs and explana- 
tory drawings of considerable interest complete 
this work. 

Rosa Maria 0 


JAYA ArPasAMI, An Introduction to Modern 
Indian Sculpture. (New Delhi, Indian Council 
for Cultural Relations, 1970, 40 pp., 88 
pls.). 


In a very rapid survey the author sets out to 
trace the development of Indian art from the 
beginning of this century down to the very modern 
art forms of the last fifteen years. Owing to this 
brevity the text is, in actual fact, no more than a 
list of authors and works within a general historical 
framework; hence, our idea of the evolution of 
Indian art is acquired almost exclusively from the 
illustrations that constitute the most striking and 
interesting feature of the volume. 

Except for a few portraits of eminent characters 
like Gandhi, or of isolated figures of strolling 
musicians or holy men (the latter, indeed, ‘are 
peculiar to the period characterized by an academic 
and neo-classical style of « Victorian » extraction), 
there appears to be little that is truly « Indian » 
in- this. modern art taken as a whole. 

As Jaya Appasami observes, a new phase of 
sculpture is developing in India that is revealing 
itself as fairly rich potentially, particularly in the 
seatch for a confident freedom of expression and 
a fruitful individualism. The younger generation of 
artists has on the one hand managed to break 
free of the official conventionalism of an art which 
was imported and had given rise to a commonplace 


form of realism. On the other hand however, it has ` 


been unable to, or has not known how to work 
out fresh aesthetic concepts, reapplying them in a 
personal way, by blending them with their own 
store of traditional heritage, thereby developing 
and embodying anew the features at the core of 
the Indian cultural world. 

The form and the modelling of most Indian 
works are indeed too marked by the effects of 
an imported culture that has neither been wholly 
diffused in the more genuine Indian spirit, nor 
has been absorbed by it. 

The author is optimistic about the scope for 
development of this new Indian art, and looks 
confidently to the younger generation that has 
managed to capture this newborn spirit of renewal 
which for some time has guided the art of this 
centuty towards a more open desire for freedom 
of expression. 
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Lastly, we should admit that this brief excursus 
into India’s artistic development during the last 
century is a compensation for the serious lack of 
bibliographical material occurring at present with 
respect to the subjects treated. It is also of value 
in kindling the reader’s interest not only in the 
field of Indian art but in the entire Indian cultural 
world — in a country, that is to say, which is going 
nowadays through an important phase of spiritual 
renewal. x 
Rosa MARIA 0 


LOUIS VANDEN BERGHE, Het Archeologisch On- 
derzoek naar de Bronscultuur van Luristan - 
Opgravingen in Pushti Kuh, I-Kalwali en 
War Kabud - 1965 en 1966 (Verhandelingen 
van de Koninklijke Vlaamse Academie voor 
Wetenschappen, Letteren en Schone Kunsten 
van Belgié - Klasse der Letteren - Jaargang 
XXX - Nr. 64) (Brussel, Paleis der Acade- 
mién, 1968, 178 pp., 39 pls, 5 maps). 


If any further proof was needed that the 
problems of the origin and dating of the famous 
« Luristan Bronzes» ate some of the most in- 
tricate and debatable questions of Oriental ar- 
chaeology, this monograph provides it. The 
author recalls how. «in that mysterious region 
of Luristan» in south-west Iran the first discov- 
eries began in 1928 of thousands of bronze 
objects that suddenly turned up on the antiques 
markets of Teheran, Paris, London and New 
York, etc. The local legend that was woven 
around these finds is wellknown: a Lur, tilling 
his field, is said to have come upon a tomb full 
of bronze objects which he exchanged for pro- 
visions in a nearby township. The great com- 
mercial value of these bronzes soon became 
evident and frenzied clandestine excavation 
spread throughout the whole territory of eastern 
Luristan. Consequently, in next to no time the 
Oriental art market was literally inundated with 
these objects as well as with an inevitable batch 
of counterfeit copies. 


The author rightly puts us on our guard 
against the indiscriminate use of the word 
“Luristan? as a denomination, seeing that it is 
applied to a host of bronzes that do not come 
from that region: « The differences encountered 
among archaeologists concerning the origin and 
dating of these objects is partly due to the dif- 
ferent interpretations applied to the concept 
‘bronzes of Luristan ». It is, then, of the 
utmost importance to establish a sharp and clear 
distinction between what may be called a “Lu- 


ristan bronze’ on the one hand, and ‘bronzes of 
Luristan type’ on the other. 


In a wider sense the term “Luristan bronzes? 
may be applied to any bronze object discovered 
in Luristan over the centuries from the 3rd mil- 
lennium B.C. down to the Achaemenian epoch. 
In this category the author places those bronzes 
that were not manufactured in Luristan but 
found their way there as war booty or plunder 
due to raids, through the workings of trade, or 
as oblations and offerings. In the „strictest sense, 
the term “Luristan bronzes’? defines pieces made 
directly in Luristan itself. Yet, as Vanden Berghe 
points out, not even this definition can be looked 
upon as entirely satisfactory: for a variety of 
bronzes, identical to these and originally pro- 
duced in Luristan, may be found in the world 
of objets d'art in Mesopotamia and Elam. What 
is more, these same objects have likewise been 
found in other regions of Iran such as Khuzistan, 
Adharbaidjan and Talysh and in Mazanderan and 
the Caucasus. And finally, excavations at Khur- 
vin, Tepe Siyalk, Ardabil and mote recently in 
the region of Amlash (at Marlik Tepe among 
other places) have yielded numerous examples 
of btonzes strikingly similar to those found in 
Luristan. 


« The thousands of bronze objects emerging 
from Luristan reveal a variety of form and style 
which is so great that at first sight they arouse 
a feeling of bewilderment », the author remarks. 
Confusion being so rife in this field, he has 
been led to attempt a classification of these 
objects in terms of kind. Taking this criterion 
as his starting point, he has sought to draw up 
a list of the various types encountered. Where 
some bronzes are concerned, a stylistic compari- 
son with specific objects coming from other sites 
and regions and assigned a date and a stratum 
has enabled him to work out an approximate 
chronology. For all that, most of these bronzes 
still remain without a precise dating. Moreover, 
where scientific excavations were lacking, the 
author has had to forgo chronological classifica- 
tion. The excavations he himself directed in 
the necropolis of War Kabud (1965-1966) now 
make it possible to date certain types with no- 
table accuracy; while the hope of this Belgian 
archaeologist is that further scientifically planned 
digs will enable him, in this typological clas- 
sification, to pinpoint stylistic features peculiar 
to chronological evolution in relation to geogra- 
phical regions. 


In this brief review — the purpose of which 
is to direct the reader to the study of this im- 
portant work and not, indeed, usurp its func- 
tion —- we cannot, unfortunately, follow the 
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eminent Belgian archaeologist in his perceptive 
description of the different categories and of the 
typology of the finds subjected to scrutiny, espe- 
cially as this phenomenology and classification 
is based upon a detailed description of the most . 
representative examples adduced in the text (pp. 
5-25), as well as on a mass of drawings and 
illustrations (pp. 28-61, figs. 1-17). In an ar- 
chaeological work of this kind, the text will ap- 
pear fragmentary or not as incisive as one would 
like unless the objects adduced in support of the 
author's reasoning can be seen at least in 
drawings. 


Bronzes peculiar to Luristan alone, and thus 
not met with elsewhere, form a very restricted 
group and are distinguished from other bronzes 
by their originality of form and a particular 
iconography. In the author’s view, these bron- 
zes with their peculiar features provide little or 
no data for comparison with those coming from 
the known cultures of the Near East (list of 
typical Luristan bronzes, cf. pp. 153-154). The 
decoration of these typical Luristan bronzes is 
often zoomorphic: a fact the author explains in 
terms of direct borrowing from the animal world 
to which nomads were closely bound in their 
daily life. In this way, horses, the bigger live- 
stock, and animals of prey, though represented 
in a more or less realistic manner, are sometimes 
subjected to fanciful and unreal treatment. Not 
seldom sculptors in bronze achieve a masterly 
blend of human and animal characteristics, the 
outcome being admirable, « surrealist » composi- 
tions. «Their innate tendency to decorate and 
their profound sense of rhythm » — the author 
adds in his discriminating work of specification 
— «led to works of baroque stylisation in which 
the initial motif has almost been lost sight of ». 


As regards dating, the author believes that 
if the whole corpus of Luristan bronzes stretched 
over a period from 2500 to 650/600 B.C., the 
characteristic objects of authentic Luristan type 
must probably be attributed to the period after 
the 12th century, while the age when they 
flourished most is reckoned to fall between the 
9th and 7th century. 


The  economic-social conclusions that the 
author draws from the material culture of the 
people manufacturing Luristan bronzes are not 
without interest. The bronze objects he lists سب‎ 
weapons, parts of horse trappings, hunting uten- 
sils and objects for practical and ornamental use 
— are all bound up with everyday life. It fol- 
lows, then, that Vanden Berghe attributes them 
to pastoral nomads: herdsmen, horse-breeders, 
hunters and warriors. He goes on to make an 


arresting observation: some categories of bronzes 


— eg. certain axes, horse-bits, idols, etc. — 
reveal a striking difference as regards typology 
and style, while certain iconographical ‘motifs are 
confined to specific types of object. The variety, 
and stylistic and iconographical pecularities of 
these bronzes, must needs be explained in terms 
of chronological differences or developments. In 
the author’s view, other important factors may 
have been instrumental in creating this diversity. 
Such factors may be: a) the special character of 
nomadic, semi-nomadic and settled communities; 
b) geographical distribution; c) the contempora- 
neous or subsequent presence of different ethnic 
groups; d) influences exerted on Luristan by 
other regions and peoples. 


According to the ecological-economic - recon- 
struction attempted by the author, the original 
bearers of the “Luristan bronzes’ culture were 
probably wandering herdsmen with their animals 
who later became horse-breeders and warriors, 
too, if dangers threatened. But it is probable 
that these nomads already knew the rudiments 
of agriculture. The author’s view, indeed, is 
that the life they led was not very different from 
that of the Lurs of Luristan today who, as 
herdsmen in tribes, live in their tents and engage 
sporadically in a primitive form of agriculture 
(and also in raiding and plundering if the pictu- 
resque adventures of Sir A. Henry Layard among 
the “ferocious Lurs? more than a century ago 
still be valid; though clearly, such activities in 
modern Iran belong to the past). Today, these 
mountain nomads like many others are concerned 
with transhumance, transferring their herds in 
search of pastures from mountain to plain and 
vice versa according to the season. 


All these bronzes come from tombs and necro- 
polises situated in the neighbourhood of springs 
and rivers because of the numinous power of 
running, ‘living? water — an object of special 
veneration. Groups of dwellings, or rather the 
inhabited centres where these nomads or semi- 
nomads could get provisions, were situated far 
from these necropolises. In these village-type 
settlements there lived the smiths and metal- 
workers, but the author rightly mentions the 
existence of wandering smiths — one of the 
great factors in prehistoric cultures and a basic 
influence in the spread of metal-working tech- 
niques as well as of particular magico-religious 
beliefs. There is reason to believe that some 
regions of Luristan were peopled by communi- 
ties leading a settled existence right throughout 
the year, since irrigation was possible there even 
during the summer heat, as for example in the 
valleys of the Dar-i Shahr region irrigated by the 
river Saimarrah. It is the author's view that 
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certain objects were typical of these kinds of 
settlement: e.g. the votive pins having the shape 
of a disk, from the temple of Surkhi Dumb 
which were richly decorated with mythological 
scenes. There is no need, the author rightly 
points out, to look upon different styles and 
iconographies as the outcome of chronological 
differentiation: they could all well belong to the 
same epoch, the differences being due to the 
geographical distribution of such objects, for it 
is not to be assumed that all kinds of bronzes 
were represented in Luristan alone. We may 
well believe that some of these regions had their 
own ‘schools’ and individual styles endowed 
with particular typological and iconographical 
characteristics. 


It is, to our mind, particularly appropriate 
that the author should insist on working out a 
local typology for the “Luristan bronzes’, seeing 
that in this realm of art history everything is 
usually looked upon as grist for the same mill. 
Luristan is a region subject to numerous foreign 
influences. Evidently, these did not everywhere 
produce the same results and developments but 
on the contrary favoured local interpretation and 
elaboration in style and iconography. A typical 
transit area, Luristan is a sort of palimpsest of 
immigrant peoples who, over the centuries and 
in successive waves, left their impress upon this 
art of working bronze. In addition to invasions 
and immigration there was the descent of moun- 
tain dwellers into the fertile plains of Mesopo- 
tamia and Susiana whose wealthy cities exerted 
a powerful attraction. It is a known fact that 
certain mountain tribes even managed tempo- 
rarily to dominate some regions of the plain 
submitting in their turn to the influences, of its 
more advanced culture. Commercial ties between 
Luristan and the plains of Susiana and Meso- 
potamia were principally favoured by the rich 
reserves of copper and tin (needed in bronze), 
lead and silver in the mountain areas. These 
minerals were totally absent in the plains and 


hence eagerly sought after by Elamites, Babylo- 
nians and Assyrians. 


The author provides a concise survey of the 
historical vicissitudes of the 3rd millennium in 
which two peoples of *Asianic race", the Guti 
and Lullubi, are remarkable for their warlike 


‘tendencies, directed against the Mesopotamian 


cities and the Susiana plain. The Guti tribes 
even founded a dynasty lasting a century in 
Lower Mesopotamia from where they introduced 
fresh elements of culture into Luristan. Elamite 
tribes also came down into the plains of Khu- 
zistan to found a splendid civilisation there. This 
Elamite culture — impregnated with Sumero- 


Akkadian features — was also transmitted to 
the Elamites of the Luristan uplands. In the 
2nd millennium another ‘Asianic’ people, the 
Kassites, appeared in Luristan and later con- 
quered Babylonia founding a dynasty there that 
was to reign for four centuries.. At the end 
of the 2nd millennium lranian tribes penetrated 
into Luristan in successive waves. Then followed 
the settling in Luristan and neighbouring regions 
of the Urartians and Mannians, both of them 
"Asianic peoples, and lastly the Medes. Cim- 
merians and Scythians crossed the Zagros chain, 
the scene of the campaigns of the Assyrians from 
the 9th century B.C, onwards. 


In the light of these happenings extending 
over several millennia, the author is fully justi- 
fied in insisting on the complexity of the problem 
of the origin of the “Luristan ‘bronzes’, of their 
dating and the peoples who produced them. As 
for the chronology of inscribed bronzes, these 
inscriptions are usually found on weapons and 
cups, but paradoxically, not one single typical 
bronze (a horse-bit, standard or idol, for ex- 
ample) has been found bearing an inscription. 
The inscribed bronzes naming Babylonian or 
Elamite kings or princes date back to the end 
of the 2nd and beginning of the Ist millennium, 
but some objects can be attributed to the 3rd 
millennium B.C. As for the origin of the in- 
scribed bronzes, the author believes it to be 
uncertain but inclines to the view that they 
were manufactured in Luristan itself. However, 
the bronzes bearing an inscription do not provide 
us with enough criteria for working out the date 
of the uninscribed ones. 


In addition to the many fine photographs, 
this excellent work by Vanden Berghe contains 
two informative addenda: an entire catalogue of 
the inscription-bearing bronzes of Luristan ac- 
companied by the copious bibliography pertain- 
ing to them; and also a very detailed and infor- 
mative analytical bibliography of the ‘Luristan 
bronzes? in general All in all, the Belgian at- 
chaeologist holds that a final agreement over 
what he does not hesitate to call « the epic of 
Luristan art» in still fairly distant: only large- 
scale excavation, not on one site but on many, 
can bring that solution nearer. Meanwhile, a 
Belgian team, in collaboration with the Iranian 
Archaeological Service, has been carrying out ex- 
cavations in the region of Pushti Kuh in Lu- 
ristan since 1965. Despite digging in the necro- 
polis of War Kabud during two campaigns 
under Vanden Berghe's direction, a definite solu- 
tion of the problems he raises in his book has 
not, by his own admission, yet been found. 
However, the War Kabud excavations have made 


. of the Mahatma as told in his own words. 
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it clear that the culture associated with the “Lu- 
ristan bronzes? does not belong to a single 
period but extends over several centuries. More- 
over, the large number of necropolises apper- 
taining and their duration confirm the longevity 
of the “Luristan bronzes? and the fact that they 
extended over several generations. As regards 
War Kabud, excavations have made it clear that 
on this site, anyway, the final phase of the 
culture of the Luristan bronzes is to be assigned 
to the end of the 8th - Ist half of the 7th cen- 
tury B.C. and thus extended down to the Iron 
Age in the full sense of the word, The objects 
of this final phase reveal not only Assyrian but 
also north-Syrian and Aramaic affinities. And 
through the discovery of similar objects at War 
Kabud a certain number of bronzes kept in 
museums whose chronology was uncertain can 
also now be dated with greater certainty. 


GUSTAV GLAESSER 


H 


HISTORY AND POLITICS 


VITO SALIERNO, Il Mahatma Gandhi attraverso 
i suoi scritti (Milano, Ceschina, 1969, 181 pp.). 


This selection from the writings of Gandhi 
presents in a small volume the life and thoughts 
The 
life and works of Gandhi are analysed through 
the most meaningful writings and in particular 
through the pages of the Autobiography, where 
the political and religious experiences of the 
Mahatma are signified in the most genuine and 
sprightly immediacy. The texts have been selec- 
ted to appeal to a wide public, but, even if the 
book covers a remarkable range of subjects, the 
selection does not pretend to do anything but 
give a glimpse of Gandhi’s mind and the growth 
of his thought. 

The Navajivan Publishing House has issued 
a series of volumes each containing Gandhi's 
writings on one specific topic or another and the 
Government of India is bringing out a complete 
edition of all writings, speeches and letters by 
Gandhi in chronological order; the interested 
reader can turn to them for a deeper survey. 


lhe anthological passages of the book under 
review are connected and diligently explained 


|| 


“by the Author by means of brief biographical notes 
and historical informations. 

Some errors in transliteration and attribution 
of gender of Indian words (for instance pp. 55, 
61, 67) are noted. 


MARIANGELA CHIODO D’ONZA 


B.A. Litvinsky, K.P. Marsaxov, A.M. MUKH- 
TAROV, Historiography of Tajikistan (1917- 
1969) (For the XIIIth International Congress 
of Historical Sciences - A. Donish Institute 
of History, Academy of Sciences, Tajik SSR - 
Moscow, «Nauka» Publ. House - Central 
Department of Oriental Literature, 1970, 
80 pp.). 


Those participating in the 13th International 
.Congress of Historical Sciences were provided 
with this study in English (hence it is not on 
sale, but anyone interested can still ask -the 
« Nauka» Publishing House in Moscow for one 
of the remaining copies). We believe it to be of 
considerable interest to the readers of our journal 
who will not have forgotten an earlier essay by 
B.A. Litvinsky (for his name and others as well 
as titles and toponyms, we shall follow the 
English transliteration used in this work) which 
was published in EW (XVIII, 1968, pp. 125-146) 
and entitled Archaeology in Tadžikistan under 
Soviet Rule. Indeed, the small volume we are 
reviewing can be viewed as the logical continua- 
tion and completion of the earlier article. Litvin- 
sky, an eminent archaeologist and historian of 
Tajikistan, is one of its three authors and it is 
he who has written the first essay which in its 
broad outlines is identical to the one published 
in EW and is devoted to the archaeology, ancient 
history and numismatics of the territory of the 
present-day Tajik SSR; whereas its medieval and 
modern historiography is dealt with by A.M. 
Mukhtarov and the history of the contemporary 
Soviet society of Tajikistan by K.P. Marsakov. 
Taken together, these three studies provide an 
informative survey of the achievements of Soviet 
researches and historiography in relation to this 
republic’s past, and are also accompanied by a 
copious and very detailed bibliography. The 
inclusion of the latter means that this work is 
of great practical use and almost indispensable 
to those intending to embark upon a thorough 
study of the past of this important area of Central 
Asia which has not yet sufficiently entered the 
historical ken of Orientalists and Historiographers. 

The vicissitudes of Tajikistan and the Tajik 
people only became the object of systematic study 
after the great historical watershed marked by 
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the October Revolution, though a few deserving 
but isolated pieces of research in this field may 
be noted even in the decades leading up to 
this event. Mukhtarov introduces us to some 
local historians insufficiently known in the West 
like the outstanding Tajik writer Sadriddin Aini, 
the author of a series of essays published in book 
form in Tashkent in 1923 that expound the 
history of the emirate of Bukhara under the 
Manghyt dynasty, from the 18th century down 
to the latter's fall in 1920. S. Aini is also the 
author of further studies devoted to his people's 
past and to the recent and contemporary history 
of Bukhara, etc.: they are based on a mass of 
historical sources and in part on the author's 
extensive personal observation during the govern- ` 
ment of the last two emits of Bukhara. Moreover, 
Aini’s Vospominaniya (memoirs) translated from 
Tajik (Moscow-Leningrad, 1960) also form a 
valuable source for the study of the emirate 
of Bukhara, - This historical research was later 
conducted on a wider basis after the founding 
of a «Society for the Study of Tajikistan and 
the Iranian Nationalities Outside it» in 1925, 
its headquarters being in Tashkent. Alas, but 
few of the, publications belonging to the scientific 
series edited by this society found their way into 
the hands of western readers. The works published 
comprise some of the writings of V.V. Barthold 
which are important for the elucidation of individual 
aspects of Tajik history, and translations of 
historical sources shedding a light on the. past 
of this territory and the surrounding areas. V.V. 
Barthold and A.A. Semyanov are among the 
outstanding Russian scholars of that period who 
laid the basis for a thorough exploration of the 
history of eastern Iranism, the traditional 'stepchild' 
of Iranistics. 


Another pioneer of these studies was the 
Soviet indologist, S.F. Oldenburg, a member of 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR and, in 
1932, head of the Tajik Centre of this same 
Academy. As part of its worthy activity, this 
Centre published a special Soghdian Collection 
in 1934 which contained the Soghdian and Arabic 
manuscripts discovered in the famous castle on 
Mount Mugh on the left bank of the Zeravshan 
river. As is known, this was one of the most 
sensational discoveries of archive material in this 
century and of fundamental importance in adding 
to our knowledge of Tajik history and also of 
Central Asian happenings in general during that 
epoch. So far, three volumes of these Soghdian 
documents coming from Mount Mugh have been 
published: they deserve to be recorded here with 
the relevant bibliographical indications. The first, 
edited by the Academician A.A. Freiman, is 


Opisanye, publikatsiya i issledovanye dokumentov 
s gory Mug (Description, publication and study 
of the documents from Mount Mugh), Moscow 
1962; the second, edited by V.A. Livshits and 
entitled Yuridicheskiye dokumenty i: pisma (Juri- 
dical documents and letters), Moscow, 1962, 
consists of legal documents and diplomatic 
correspondence; and the third volume, prepared 
by M.N. Bogolyubov and O.I. Smirnova and 
entitled Khozyaystvenniye dokumenty (Economic 
documents) Moscow, 1963, is a collection of 
documents comprising calculation records, receipts, 
instructions, memoranda, etc. These Sogdiyskiye 
dokumenty s gory Mug, vols. LIII form an 
almost inexhaustible source — as yet insufficiently 
tapped by western specialists — for a deeper 
knowledge of the history, language and folklore 
of Tajikistan and those areas of Central Asia 
bordering upon it. 


In its Proceedings (Trudy) and periodicals, 
the aforementioned Tajik Centre of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences has done much to further 
scientific exploration of ancient and medieval 
Tajikistan through the work of specialists like 
N.A. Kislyakov, O.I. Smirnova and others. 
Obviously, this Soviet historiography of Central 
Asia and the other cultural provinces of the 
ancient and medieval East — not to mention 
their contemporary history — is permeated by 
the Marxist approach to the study of facts and 
historical processes, the latter being everywhere 
viewed from the standpoint of the class struggle, 
feudalism and the anti-feudal movements of the 
working masses, etc. These socio-economic 
conditions and changes in Central Asia have been 
examined with keen perception and particular 
competence by historians like S.P. Tolstov and A. 
Ju. Yakubovsky, while A.A. Semyonov and P.P. 
Ivanov have turned their attention as specialists 
on to the history of the late Middle Ages in 
Central Asia, dwelling especially on the economic. 
social conditions of these regions in that period. 
And worthy of mention in this context is above 
all the monograph by B.G. Gafurov and N.N. 
Prokhorov, Padeniye Bukharskogo Emirata (1940) 
which describes and analyses the decline and fall 
of the Bukhara emirate relying parly on original 
documents that are included in this work. 


In 1941, the Tajik Centre was made into a 
branch of the USSR Academy of Sciences, its 
sectors became independent research institutes, 
and a further step forward in the scientific 
organisation of studies about Tajikistan was 
accomplished. Research into Tajik history was 
entrusted to the Institute of History, Language 
and Literature, the staff of which is particularly 
active in the study of the cultural history of the 
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Tajik people. Towards the end of the second 
world war collaboration between scholars resident 
in the Soviet capital and local ones in the Asian 
Federal Republics was strengthened in the common 
effort to place archaeology and historiography in 
the latter upon solid scientific foundations. As 
was natural, special attention was paid to the 
crucial moments in the history of the Tajik - 
people, to its struggles with foreign invaders 
and so on. 


In those years preparations began for the 
greatest enterprise in local historiography: the 
history of the Tajik people and their land, 
organically told and documented in a series of 
weighty volumes. For this purpose a special 
editorial board of specialists was set up which 
as far back as 1945 published a preliminary 
collective work entited Ocherki po Istorii Tajikov 
e Tajtkistana (Materials on the History of the 
Tajiks and of Tajikistan) under the editorship 
of B. Gafurov and N. Prokhorov. The fact that 
it is conceived on a regional historico-geographical 
basis contributes to the interest of this publication. 
It comprises, indeed, detailed studies about a 
number of historical provinces of Tajikistan, the 
history of Karategin, Darvaz and Badakhshan 
being written by N.A. Kislyakov, a fundamental 
piece of work, and the history of feudal Khojent 
by A.Y. Madji. But what is particularly worthy 
of recall is the much-quoted essay (even in 
western studies) of the late Academician V.V. 
Struve on the fatherland of Zoroastrianism 
(Rodina Zoroastrizma), a paper that was later, 
re-published with the same title but with a few 
modifications in Sovetskoe Vostokovedenie (5, 
1948, pp. 5-34). 


In the Republic itself during these years 
there appeared the first general history of 
Tajikistan in the Tajik language by the aforemen- 
tioned Professor B.G. Gafurov. Republished 
later in Russian, this, work went into several 
editions. The year 1951 saw the inauguration 
at Stalinabad of the Academy of Sciences of the 
Tajik SSR, a memorable date in the cultural 
and social life of that republic. As a result, 
considerable material resources were made available 
for archaeological and historical research concern- 
ing Tajikistan which was much boosted as well 
as being now concentrated and directed by the 
Academy itself. Tho these early years of its activity 
belong a number of publications by A.A. Semy- 
onov, who was then the head of the Academy’s 
Institute of History, Archaeology and Ethno- 
graphy. 

Of the many works and numerous sborniki 
prepared and published by the new Institute, 
mentioned in this small volume by | Litvinsky, 


Marsakov and Mukhtarov, we can select but a 
few for the reader’s attention in this brief 
compte-rendu. It would, however, be wrong to 
allow the special volume of the Proceedings 
of the Academy, devoted to the historical 
vicissitudes of Central Asia in the 16th century, 
to go unmentioned. The same applies to the 
collection Materialy po Istorii Tajikov i Uzbekov 
Azii (Materials for the Study of the History 
of the Tajiks and Uzbeks of Central Asia) which 
comprises some interesting pieces of research 
— e.g. on Shaibani-khan and his conquest of the 
Timürid Empire, or on the early Shaibanids and 
the struggle for Mavara’annahr (Transoxania) or 
one on the monetary policy of Shaibani-khan 
and so on. No less worthy of mention, to our 
mind, is the ample monograph by A.A. Semyonov 
on the structure of the centrale administration 
of the late Khanate of Bukhara. Drawing upon 
historical sources of various kinds, this scholar 
concentrates upon the organisation and working 
of the administration of the emirate in relation 
to its entire hierarchy from the emir down to the 
humblest official. It is a detailed analysis of the 
administration and stucture of a medieval Central 
Asiatic khanate, surviving as such dowa to our 
own day, and sheds light on other more or less 
analogous forms of state organization in other 
areas of Central Asia. This great orientalist, who 
‘died in 1958, was concerned, we can say, with 
every material and cultural aspect of the existence 
~ of Central Asiatic peoples, ranging from their 
dynasties down to the various types of paper, its 


make and colouring technique, etc., that were. 


manufactured in Central Asia. 


Under the direction of A.A. Semyonov, the 
Institute of History, in a short space of time, 
managed to build up a group of trained experts 
in the various branches of the medieval history 
of Tajikistan. The Institute focussed particular 
attention on those periods in the history of feudal 
relations in separate areas of the country that 
hitherto had escaped . scientific investigation. 
Knowledge of the recent history of east Bukhara 
and the Pamirs was considerably increased by a 
series of studies due to B.I. Iskanderov which 
were based on a vast store of archive material 
and on the reports of travellers, etc. One of his 
most recent works deals with the near Hindukush 
principalities during the second half of last 
century. The disciples of A.A. Semyonov, 
following the guide-lines laid down by the master, 
threw light upon the separate regions of Tajik- 
istan: Hissar, Darvaz, Ura-Iyube, Shugnan, Kho- 
jent, Kulyab Beylic and others. In the spirit 
of Soviet historical science, these authors are ever 
ready to attribute due weight to economic and 
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social conditions in these individual Tajik com- 
munities, and to the situation, location and 
organisation of the handicraft industries. 


In 1958, a special department of medieval 
history was set up as part of the A. Donish 
Institute of History. Its research staff set to 
work at once to prepare the grandiose many-vo- 
lumed edition of Tajik history already mentioned, 
published by the reputable « Nauka» Publishing 
House in Moscow. It can be said, without 
exaggeration, that there ate few ethnic commu- 
nities in Asia that can boast of a systematic 
chronicle and critical interpretation of their own 
past vicissitudes that are worthy of recall such 
as we find in this Istoriya Tajikskogo Naroda 
— a work that deserves a place on the bookshelf 
of all those with a scientific interest in the past 
of this area of Asia. Of great relevance to the 
period we are concerned with is Book I of the 
second volume written by the Academician B.G. 
Gafurov and by A.M. Belenitsky, a volume that 
takes in the period from the 6th to the 16th 
centuries inclusive and the history of the *Me- 
sopotamia? between the Amu-Darya and the 
Syr-Darya, where the consolidation of Tajik 
nationality took place. These were regions of 
great economic potential that in the 7th century 
were given the name of Mavara'annahr and played 
a decisive part in the cultural formation of the 
Tajik, Uzbek and other peoples within the 
confines of present-day. Soviet Central Asia. Book 
II of the second volume, edited by B.I. Iskande- 
rov and A. Mukhtarov, covers the period from 
the 17th century down to the ‘bourgeois-democratic 
revolution’ of February 1917. 


At the same zime as these volumes were 
being prepared, research was being carried out 
into certain period of Tajik history that had 
hardly ever been subjected to scientific scrutiny: 
e.g, the history of Sogdiana on the eve of the 
Arab invasion by A. Jalilov, the monograph by 
S. Yusupov on the history of Kulyab and one 
by A. Mukhtarov on the history of the Ura-Tyube 
possessions at the end of the 18th century and 
in the early half of the 19th. We are indebted 
to N. Mahmudov for his study of the agrarian 
situation in Central Asia in the age of Timur 
and the Timirids, while B.I. Iskandarov, A. 
Yagoni, V. Ibrahimov, N. Kasymov and other 
scholars illustrated other aspects of the medieval 
reality of Tajikistan and of Central Asia in general 
in this epoch. The Middle Ages Sector of the 
Institute has been busily engaged in collecting, 
studying and sifting for pubblication the sources 
it draws upon for its historiography: ۰ legal doc- 
uments dating from the 15th to the early 20th 
century and — where earlier history is concer- 


ned — rock and tomb inscriptions that can be 
assigned to the 11th-19th century. The first 
collection of such documents was published in 
1963 by the familiar « Nauka » Publishing House. 
Just to give an idea of the vast extent of this 
material, it is enough to remark that this collec- 
tion contains 47 of the 4,000 legal documents 
amassed in this sector: the Khan’s edicts, grant- 
charters, letters of Bukhara khans to their apana- 
ged rulers, a document of makbra (bride money), 
papers recording appointments to administrative 
posts and posts of mudarris (medreseh teachers), 
etc. Further voluminous collections are being 
prepared. 


A new field of research as regards Tajikistan 
is that of epigraphy. Collection and study of 
epigraphs has been forging ahead since 1959. A 
special group of experts is at work in this sector 
engaged in annual expeditions to collect legal 
documents, acts and inscriptions on rock: more 
than 300 of the latter have been discovered in the 
upper valley of the Zeravshan, at Samarkand, in 
the Pamirs and elsewhere. Among other things, 
they throw light on Babur’s sojourn on the Zerav- 
shan and other problems raised by the Baburname. 
lhe epigraphic relics found at Samarkand and in 
that neighbourhood, and the tomb inscriptions 
especially, are no less important. Epigraphy 
continues to be of great help in reconstructing 
the history of the language, literature and folklore 
of Tajikistan and the other countries of Central 
Asia. 


Special recognition must be accorded to the 
numerous monographs, devoted to the metrology 
and numismatics of medieval Central Asia from 
the 9th to the 16th century, by Dr Elena 
Abramovna Davidovich. As is known, Islamic 
weights and measures constitute a most vast and 
intricate field of study: one that has been explo- 
red by few western specialists such as Walther 
Hinz in-the Handbuch der Orientalistik (1955), 
a study recently (1970) translated into Russian 
together with a metrological study by Mrs Dav- 
idovich. This monetary and metrological research 
is of great relevance for the economic-social 
history of Tajikistan and the other countries of 
Central Asia —- for example, for a better grasp 
of certain obscure periods of the Karakhanid 
epoch. Not surprisingly, Soviet historiography 
lays keen emphasis on the « progressive» ten- 
dencies that began to emerge in the second half 
of last century and at the beginning of this. In 
this context, one cannot but record some writings 
of Z. Sh. Rajabov, a Member of the Tajik 
Academy of Sciences, who tells us about such 
tendencies and in particular about the figure and 
works of the Tajik thinker of the second half 
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of the 19th century, Akhmad Makhmud Donish, 
now the heros eponymos of the Institute of 
History of the Academy of Sciences of the Tajik 
SSR. Another figure, studied from this stand- 
point, is the Tajik woman poet of progressive 
stamp, Dilshod-Barno, among whose works are 
satires directed against the mullah and the feudal 
lords: a monograph by A. Mukhtarov is devoted 
to her life and work. 


Tajikistan's Ácademy of Sciences, in its Sector 
of Orientology, widened its scientific scope to 
include neighbouring lands and nations, Iran and 
Afghanistan, supervising studies on the relations 
between Bukhara and Afghanistan from the for- 
mation of the Afghan State (18th century) down 
to the fall of the Bukhara emirate, This sector, 
moreover, publishes historical sources never prin- 
ted before and works pertaining to the history of 
the dynasties of Central Asia like the one by A. 
Donish on the vicissitudes of the Manghyt 
Dynasty which was translated into Russian (1967). 


Space to record a galaxy of other Tajik and 
Russian historiographers is lacking, but we should 
like to draw the reader's attention to a number 
of works devoted to the history of Tajik science. 
It is a little known fact that one of the most 
celebrated and influential thinkers of the Islamic 
East, Ibn Sina, better known as Avicenna, is a 
son of the Tajik people (he was born in 980 in 
the neighbourhood of Bukhara), while his encyc- 
lopaedical «Book of Wisdom», the Danesh- 
Nameb (Danesh’namé-ye ‘Al@i) is written in a 
language that Soviet Iranian scholars dub «an 
early form of the Tajik language » (whereas for 
almost all western specialists it is a specimen of 
medieval neo-Persian, save for a few distinctive 
characters that differentiate Tajik from classical- 
literary neo-Persian) This thinker, Tajik or 
Persian, whichever is preferred, has been dealt 
with in a fine monograph by A.A. Semyonov 
published at Dushanbe (2nd ed. 1954). Z. Sh. 
Rajabov, too, in various studies, has dealt with 
the history of Tajik science, and. one of these 
is a work that has been translated into English: 
Science in Soviet Tajikistan, Moscow, 1968. 


Many more details could be invoked to illus- 
trate the fervour for historical research reigning 
in the Tajik SSR. This small volume informs 
us that new collections of legal documents and 
tock and tomb inscriptions concerning the main 
regions of Tajikistan, Karategin, the Pamirs and 
north Tajikistan in the 16th-19th century are 
being prepared for the press and will appear 
both in the original Tajik and in Russian. Further 
monographs and sborniki are also envisaged on 
individual periods — hitherto less investigated — 
of Tajik history and of that of Central Asia in 


general, including the history of east and south 
Tajikistan. 

The last chapter deals with the history of the 
formation and development of Soviet statehocd 
in this republic, the development of Tajiko- 
Soviet society, economy and agriculture, and the 
emancipation of the Tajik woman. These are 
contemporary matters and for the most part 
accompanied by politico-propagandist references. 
We therefore forgo greater attention to them, 
though many of these observations call for the 
serious meditation of the Orientalist provided 
his interest in Asia is not merely confined to that 
continent's past. 

GUSTAV GLAESSER 


A 


LINGUISTICS 


M. S. Anpronov, Dravidian Languages (Trans- 
lated from the Russian by D.M. Segal - Lan- 
guages of Asia and Africa Series - Under the 
General Editorship of Prof. G.P. Serdyu- 
chenko . U.SS.R. Academy of Sciences - 
Institute of Oriental Studies - Moscow, 
« Nauka» Publ. House, Central Department 
of Oriental Literature, 1970, 200 pp.). 


This volume is a new addition to the well- 
known « Languages of Asia and Africa» series 
which was statted in 1959 and now, after little 
more than ten years, comprises -more than 80 
monographs devoted to the languages of the 
world both old and new, dead and living. In 
our view, this is the biggest enterprise the world 
has known in this field: it is intended for a 
vast company of linguists and historians who 
have received these monographs with such 
warmth and favour that many of them, in the 
USSR and abroad, are now out of print and 
have become rarities sought after by book lovers 
the world over. The success of the series was 
further increased when a few years ago the Edi- 
torial Board decided to publish editions in Eng- 
lish as well as in Russian. The present volume, 
indeed, is a truly English translation of the 
original Russian edition entitled Dravidijskie 
jazyki which came out in 1965 and is now hard 
to come by in the « West». Our readers will, 
perhaps, appreciate it if we give a list — still a 
short one but bound to grow rapidly — of the 
volumes so far published in an English transla- 


tion: The Tamil Language, by the same author, 
M.S. Andronov (1965); Y.A. Gorgoniyev (we 


. keep to the English transliteration adopted in 
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these translations), The Khmer Language; VN. 


. Ivanov and V.M. Toporov, Sanskrit; S.N. Soko- 


lov, The Avestan Language (all three dating from 
1967); M.S. Andronov (our same author), The 
Kannada Language; V. Krupa, The Maori Lan- 
guage (both dating from 1969). 


After the two monographs devoted to the 
lami and Kannada languages, M.S. Andronov 
— considered the most eminent « Dravidolo- 
gist» in the USSR today — presents us now 
with the monograph we are reviewing. It is, 
perhaps, still more interesting than the other 
two, at least for those whose study is general 
linguistics and the typology of languages, for 
this volume provides a comparative description 
of the phonetics and grammar of practically all 
the Dravidian languages, at anyrate the known 
ones (we cannot rule out the existence of Dra- 
vidian tribal tongues, not yet known and recog- 
nized as such, in some remote and inadequately 
explored corner of the sub-continent). This book, 
then, is a complete introduction to Dravidiology: 
to a discipline, that is, that till a short while 
ago, at least, was looked upon as a sort of ‘step- 
daughter? of Indology. 


Worse still, before Dravidian philology, still 
in an initial phase, had laid solid foundations 
for far-ranging generalisations, comparisons and 
conclusions, unscrupulous  comparativists went 
hunting out any seeming affinities and genetic 
connexions between Dravidian languages and 
those spoken in many other parts of the world. 
There are, in fact, few language families that 
have escaped the attempt to link them up to 
this group. And having referred to the hunt 
for affinities we cannot omit to mention a pat- 
ticularly exhilarating example of this: F. Riickert, 
the well-known German orientalist and poet of 
the last century, in his piecemeal studies devoted 
to the Tamil language, notes the equivalence 
between the Tamil vattai and the German Waid- 
werk, the art of hunting, with evident satisfac- 
tion. Many more examples of this sort could 
be adduced, all equally unfounded and some of 
them of much more recent date. The ethnonym 
itself of the Tamils has proved an almost inex- 
haustible source for such speculation, mainly 
based on vague assonance, As is known, Hero- 
dotus (I, 173) mentions a people of Terméilai, 
resident in Lycia, Caria and Crete. It was 
Charles Autran, endowed with uncommon erudi- 
tion allied to an imagination not always curbed 
by critical scruple, who decreed that « Cariens 
et Tramilas appartenaient... vraisemblement au 


méme stock dravidien. Toujours est-il que les 
Cariens, comme les Tramilas, ne sont pas des 
Grecs, mais des Asiano-Préhellénes...» (Homère 
et les origines sacerdotales de l'épopée grecque, 
I, p. 57, Paris 1938). In order to account for the 
undeniable affinity between these two ethnonyms 
and also certain analogies in the field of religion, 
languages, customs and usages between Dravidian 
India and the ancient pre-Hellenic, « Mediterra- 
nean» East, Autrun, together with some com- 
patriots (J. Boulnois, J. Przyluski, etc.) and not 
a few Indian scholars, invoke a hypothetical migra- 
tion of *Asianic peoples both eastward and west- 
ward. 


It is not part of your reviewer’s task to 
discuss hypotheses of this sort: they are cer- 
tainly intriguing, but given the present state of 
knowledge unproven archaeologicaly as well as 
historically. And the same critical reservations 
apply with regard to the well-known attempts 
to «prove» that the pre-Aryan culture of the 
Indus valley was Dravidian (Father Heras). 
Until we manage to decipher the « Proto-Indian » 
hieroglyphs a melancholy non liquet is our sole 
consolation, In a concise chapter treating of the 
« External Relations of the Dravidian Langua- 
ges» (pp. 190-194), Andronov devotes neither 
time nor space to these aforementioned hypo- 
theses but dwells, instead, upon another conjec- 
ture much favoured by himself and Soviet science 
in general: « Among the numerous hypotheses... 
the one that postulates some contacts or even 
remote kinship between the Dravidian and 
Uralic languages on the basis of rich linguistical 
evidence is the most plausible». In support of 
this linguistic kinship he quotes a striking list 
of authorities including R. Caldwell, K. Bouda, 
J. Bloch and T. Burrow. As Andronov reminds 
us, in the USSR S.P. Tolstov, renowned for his 
excavations in Chorasmia, is one of the con- 
vinced proponents of linguistic ties between the 
Deccan and the Urals deeming them of consi- 
derable importance in his attempt to reconstruct 
the prehistoric and proto-historic past of the 
ancient world. As particularly convincing evi- 
dence of this, Andronov mentions the numerous 
Dravidiological studies of T. Burrow and namely 
his etymological comparisons between words 
which denote bodily parts in both these lan- 
guage groups. These studies lead the Boden 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Ox- 
ford to the following conclusion: «It would 
not be possible to produce between any two 
languages the same account of detailed com- 
parisons as can be made between Dravidian and 
Uralian without giving reason to believe that 
those languages were themselves related» (T. 
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Burrow, « Dravidian Studies, IV - The Body in 
Dravidian and Uralian», BSO(A)S, vol. 10, 
1944, p. 330). In earlier writings, Andronov 
and others were able to show that « significant 
parallels between those two language groups 
exist not in the vocabulary alone, but that they 
cover morphology as well; cf, e.g., double iden- 
tity of the tense formants... as well as the similar- 
ity of some plural formants... and the Dative, . 
Áccusative and Genitive suffixes » (p. 191). 


This undoubted correspondence does not 
prevent Andronov from displaying praiseworthy 
critical reserve and remarking: « The character 
of relations between Dravidian and Uralian is 
still far from clear». «Probably», he goes on, 
«the existing picture is not a result of vocabu- 
lary borrowing, as some scholars think, nor is 
it a case of distant genetic affinity, as suggested 
by others, but of prehistoric contacts of a quite 
different type». Clearly, however, if we pursue 
this idea we shall enter an almost mythological 
realm of < linguistic prehistory » even more in- 
substantial than the domain of archaeology which, 
after all, has some tangible sherds and ruins to 
fall back on. Moreover, we must bear in mind 
that the indubitable affinities between these two 
language groups, especially in the vocabulary 
which may be due to borrowings, are countet- 
balanced by as many striking differences. 


What proves more difficult to ignore is a 
measure of Dravido-Uralian correspondence in 
linguistic structure: that is, in grammatical and 
syntactical forms that pass far less easily from 
one language environment to another. But here 
we are dealing with typological analogies due 
to the fact that both these groups are of the 
"agglutinative" type. This has nothing to do 
with genetic affinity that is non-existent here or 
to be relegated, as Andronov suggests, to a glos- 
sogonie past lost in myth and conjecture. There 
is no need to point out that the epithet ‘agglu- 
tinative? can be applied to hundreds of other 
tongues and language families, throughout the 
five continents, that have nothing in common 
with the Dravidian and Uralian groups save for 
the structural analogies referred to. The agglu- 
tinative structure — that is, the addition of 
originally independent suffixes to the root to 
form what traditional descriptive grammar is 
wont to define as ‘declinations? and ‘conjuga- 
tion? — is but a morphological phase in the 
evolution of languages through which the latter, 
or some of them, pass during their hypothetical 
transition from an ‘isolating? to a “flexional state 
(however, to avoid misunderstanding, it shou!d 
be pointed out that it is not a question of an 
iron «law of three stages» as propounded in a 


superseded theory; for an evolution in the op- 
posite direction may be noted and is a featuré 
in the development.of some large and important 
languages). 


Neither structural analogies nor word like- 
nesses (in truth somewhat restricted and still in 
part sub iudice) are such, then, as to, substantiate 
the Dravido-Uralian kinship theory which is 
strangely dear to Soviet linguistics and archae- 
ology, perhaps owing to a subtle form of Soviet 
Ethnozentrismus. On the other hand, because 
of such analogies a theory of this kind cannot be 
ruled out a priori. As we remarked, Andronov, 
like a prudent linguist and historian, talks of 
< prehistoric contacts of a quite different type ». 
But regrettably, in this context at anyrate, he 
leaves us high and dry with no word about how, 
where and when such dim and distant contacts 
occurred. It would appear that clearer indica- 
tions in this respect are to be found in a paper 
of his which is hard to come by (M. Andronov, 
Two Lectures on the Historicity of Language 
Families, Annamalainagar, 1968). In the ab- 
sence of this essay and the elucidation therein 
we must be content with the following, perhaps 
somewhat sibylline, summary of relevant ideas 
that the author provides in this work. He states 
(pp. 193-194): «The fact is that linguistic kin- 
ship inside a language family is not primaeval 
‘or eternal, it develops gradually and gradually 
may it weaken and disappear altogether. Remote 
ties between Dravidian and Uralian are a trace 
of some prehistoric epoch of their community 
when the Dravidian, Ugro-Finnic and Samoyed 
_languages did not exist as such but were pre- 
ceded by other earlier linguistic communities, 
whose evolution, diffusion and recomposition 
produced the language families of today. The 


southern India, Dravidian tongues-— as yet 
insufficiently explored with scientific criteria — 
are being spoken albeit by no more than a few 


_thousand or a few hundred persons (needless to 


Deccan-Urals ties which are not those of kin- . 


. Ship now, reflect the remote past of the Dravi- 
dian family, shedding some light on the history 
of its emergence ». 


This is all that can be said about the remote 
conjectural past of this language family. As for 
its historical past, this is beginning to be clari- 
fied by linguistics and philology, that is by Dra- 
vidiology in’ the real sense which is studying it 
with different thoroughness. . We are dealing 
with a batch of about 19 languages. The Author 
supplies a list of them which is long but any- 
thing but complete-as he hastens to point out; 
for some Dravidian tongues, not to mention 
dialects, have been- studied but fragmentarily, 
while our knowledge of several others barely 
extends beyond that of their names. It could 
be that amongst tribes, some of which are stil 
< half-savage » and «hidden» in the jungle of 


۱ 


say, from an ethnographical and historical stand- 
point, it is. just such tongues that sometimes 
prove the most interesting and informative). In 
this: connexion we must mention a recent and 


exemplary attempt to observe and analyse one: 


of these minor languages belonging to south 
Indian Dravidian, Tulu, by a member of the 
younger generation of German scholars, the In- 
dologist, Bernhard Kölver. His work, to our 
mind a model of research of this type, is entitled 
Tulu Texts — with Glossary — Dravidian Tales 
from the South of India (Wiesbaden, 1969). We 
are also indebted to Andronov for two excellent 


‘synchronic? analyses of two among the most 


important Dravidian languages: The Tamil Lan- 


guage and The Kannada Language mentioned. 


earlier as available in English editions. Andro- 
nov’s research, like that of other scholars, is 


centred on the: four major Dravidian ` languages, 


Tamil, Malayalam, Kannada (Kanarese) and Te- 
lugu, constitutional languages of India and boast- 
ing rich and ancient literatures. Yet comparative 
Dravidiology which is worthy of the name can- 
not overlook the speech of the humblest Dravi- 
dian-speaking inhabitants of the jungle whose 
idioms are scientifically instructive for an im- 


portant reason on which Andronov does not fail . 


to lay due stress. The ‘great? Dravidian lan- 
guages with a respectable literary past extend- 
ing over many centuries (just to cite one ex- 
ample: the earliest Tamil inscriptions date back 
to the 5th and according to some even to the 
3rd century A.D. which means that Tamil, after 
Sanskrit, is the earliest attested language of. the 
sub-continent also possessing an ancient standard 


' grammar attributed to the 5th century and the 
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semi-legendary Agastya) developed in the shadow 
of Sanskrit culture and are strewn with ‘sanskri- 
tisms", ‘aryanisms’ and Aryan loan-words, etc., 
whereas the aforementioned ‘primitive? and illit- 
erate tongues have more faithfully preserved the 
original authentically Dravidian character and 
vocabulary, l 


As the Author reminds us, it is these strong 
and tangible influences exerted by Indo-Aryan 
languages on Dravidian that for some time have 
been observed and studied by a number of re- 


searchers well-versed in both language families 


like M.B. Emeneau, T. Burrow and a few others. 
As Andronov rightly points out, these influences 
are « most pronounced in vocabulary », whereas 
the ‘inner? grammatical and syntactical structure 
that one may call the «spirit» of the Dravidian 


languages has been far less affected. On the 
contrary, the role exercised by Dravidian lan- 
guages as a substratum in relation to Indo-Aryan 


languages is widely known and one that goes: 


far beyond the phenomenon of numerous loan- 
words. To form an idea of the vast range of 
Dravidian loan-words in Sanskrit, it is enough 
to con the long list supplied by T. Burrow (Tbe 
Sanskrit Language, London, 1955, pp. 380-386) 
or, better still, consult « the Mayrhofer», that 
is, the Kurzgefasstes etymologisches Wörterbuch 
des Altindischen, Heide'berg, I, 1956; II, 1963; 
III, 1964 - ?) where on almost every page 
Sanskrit words ‘of probably Dravidian origin" 
meet our gaze (as well as numerous borrowings 
from Austro-Asiatic sources). It would appear 
that Andronov does not know of this very reli- 
able Etymological Dictionary of Ancient Indian 
— it is missing from the bibliography at the end 
of -his work — or else he could have gleaned 
some very useful data there for this section of 
his exposition. 


‘Altogether, the way the Author defines the 
influence exercised by the Dravidian substratum 
upon Indo-Aryan languages is correct: < This 
influence was operative not only in vocabulary 
but in phonetics (the development of. the retro- 
flexed consonants, simplification of the conso- 
nantal clusters, etc.), morphology (disappearance 
of prepositions arid development of postpositions, 
simplification of the verb system, loss of the 
degrees of comparison in the adjective, etc.) and 
syntax as well {the omission of the link-verb, 
wide use of verbal participle chains, changes in 
word order, etc.)». It is no exaggeration to 
say that from the time of the languages of the 
Vedas, Dravido-Aryan symbiosis has been opera- 
tive in the linguistic (and cultural) field hel-ing 
to bestow an unmistakably « Indian» character 
upon Sanskrit, Middle-Indian, and lastly upon neo- 
Indian, tongues. 


After dealing with the hypothetical « prehis- 
tory» of Dravidian languages and provid'ng, in 
the most informative section of his book, a 
detailed analysis of .such lengvages carried cut 
with descriptive and synchronic criteria, . the 
Author makes some forecasts about their future 
and that of the Indien Iinguist’c ga'axy in gen- 
eral, To summarize his thought, he thinks there 
are signs that in the future the gradual conver- 
gence between Dravidian and Indo-Aryan lan- 
guages, already begun over many centuries of 
history, will continue and intensify owing to the 
geographical proximity and cultural co-ex’stence 
of these peoples belonging to two separate lan- 
guage families: « For the past three and a half 
thousand years the Indo-Aryan languages have 
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lost some of their original traits and ceased to 
be Indo-European in the full sense of the word. 
The modern Dravidian languages also differ con- 
siderably from the Old Dravidian pattern and 
have become closer to the Indo-Aryan languages. 
Both families developed common elements iden- 
tical not only functionally but formally as well. 
If the Dravidian and Indo-Aryan languages con- 
tinue to develop in this direction there are: 
reasons to believe that in future they will differ 
less from one another than they now differ from 
their respective ancestors. The present tendency 
towards forming materially identical structures 
in languages of both groups may go even further 
and lead to the formation of new kinship ties 
and a new language family whose character will 
be neither Dravidian nor Indo-European » 
(p. 194). NN 

What is envisaged and what this eminent 
Soviet Dravidiologist is speaking in favour of, 
is @ future pan-Indian language, but it is feared 
that this will remain a myth of the future just- 
as the Dravido-Uralian Ur-Sprache was nothing 
more than a myth of the past. 


GusTAV GLAESSER 


LITERATURE 


DAGMAR ANSARI, Die Frau im modernen Hindi- 


Roman nach 1947 (Deutsche Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin - Institut ftir Orient- 
forschung - Veröffentlichung Nr. 68) (Berlin, 
Akademie-Verlag, 1970, 238 pp.). i 


The year 1970 saw the end of the first « decade 
of development »: that is, the first ten years of 
planned aid given -by «richer» countries to 
«poorer» ones condescendingly known as «develop- 
ing countries », Accompanying the positive assess- 
ment of their work, criticism has not been lacking 
of certain United Nations « experts » bent on 
promoting this economic aid to developing coun- 
tries often without sufficient knowledge of the 
latter’s historical past and of the great problems 
caused by the political and social change they 
are at present undergoing. The problematical situa- 
tiòn arising from economic, social and ideological 
realities now affects every sphere of communal 
activity in these countries where half the world’s 
population is to be found. Statistics compiled by 


UNO and UNESCO estimate that the number 
of people suffering from hunger in the world is 
500 million. Even about this bare figure there is 
something deeply tragic, but it acquires a flesh 
and blood reality when evidenced in everyday 
life — in the experience and concerns of the 
individual, the family unit and the separate social 
groups of which each of these < developing coun- 
tries » is formed. Among them, the destiny fore- 
seeable for India and Pakistan is a particularly 
painful one: both these countries (just like most 
of the African states) will need about 150 years 
to double the average income of their inhabitants; 
and as everyone knows, this income is a vety 
meagre one. 


Hunger und Liebe, to use Schiller’s famous 
dictum, dominate the whole individual and social 
pattern of life in the world, and these two 
mainsprings of action loom large, too, in literature 
which mirrors life, and especially in narrative 
literature. In these less affluent countries, more 
than elsewhere, it reflects the social and environ- 
mental reality where pressing problems abound 
that are as yet unsolved and difficult to solve. 
In view of this realism, this tendency to depict 
what is true as faithfully as possible without idealis- 
ing the subject-matter in an arbitrary manner, 
those concerned with aid to developing countries 
could well be advised to complete the picture 
of things given by statistical methods and data by 
delving into the (in this respect very informative) 
literature that these countries are at present 
producing. 


In fact, whereas in the past the literary genre 
traditionally preferred by ‘these peoples was the 
great, majestic epic and  mystical-religious-erotic 
lyric poetry, today situations, feelings and ideas of 
the contemporary age are most often and most 
genuinely embodied in a markedly documentary 
form of narrative whether long or short. Indeed, 
the most typical form of expression is the short 
story (what the Germans call the Kurzgeschichte) 
and the realistic novel that is often no more than 
a longer and more elaborate form of short story. 

Though in one sense Asia can be termed the 
home of the short story (as far as China is con- 
cerned, Lin Yü-tang points out that the beginning 
of the written short story as an art form goes 
back to the T'ang dynasty), the documentary novel 
and short story in the modern sense of the word 
are, in the Orient, practically the offspring of 
our own century: they are the latest offshoot of 
the proliferating tree of Oriental narrative literature 
from Turkey to as far away as Indonesia. As for 
the latter country we have alteady in EW (XIX, 
1969, pp. 534-536) reviewed a ponderous work 
(by Denys Lombard) that singles out the Indo- 
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nesian ¢jerpen or «short story » genre, which has 
dominated that literature for some decades, as a 
rich source of historical, social, psychological and 
ethno-psychological data, reflecting the many-sided 
existence of the peoples of that archipelago. Such 
literature — to be appraised rather as documents 
bumains than on largely aesthetic grounds — is 
a tangible and very important factor in the many 
languages and literatures of the Indo-Pakistan sub- 
continent today. 


Let us take a few examples. The production 
of lagbukatbá, short stories dealing with current 
problems and documentary in scope, in marathi, a 
tongue spoken in the Maharastra area, is immense. 
As regards banla, the translator of a collection of 
Bengalese tales into German (Bengalische Erzablun- 
gen, Stuttgart, 1971) even speaks in terms of 
«tens of thousands of Kurzgeschichten » being 
published in this area in the last few years. And 
here we should like to mention the fact that a 
number of collections of representative short stories, 
translated from various Indian regional tongues 
not only into German but also into English 
thanks to the worthy activity of the Asia Society, 
New York, have been initiated and sponsored by 
UNESCO, as part of its basic programme for a 
deeper understanding between East and West. 
In truth, this narrative corpus can be a source 
of valuable inside information for some of the 
aforementioned experts in aid to developing coun- 
tries too often so enslaved by numerical and 
quantitative calculations as to lose sight, at times, 
of the human emotions and concerns that are 
the reality behind such statistical abstractions. 


We have referred to Hunger and Love as 
fateful topics of modern Indian narrative. Some- 
times the spectre of hunger even if not actually 
present is always lying in wait and is disguised 
in almost grottesque forms: for example, in five 
short tales in marathi more than 25 different foods 
are languorously mentioned. These frequent refer- 
ences to the question of food give these tales a 
truly Indian stamp. From narrative writing in 
the baja language one need only single out a few 
short stories by Narayan Gangopadhyay where the 
ghoulish presence of Hunger is dominant. 

A very Indian topic, though by no means 
unknown in many other « developing countries », 
is the relations between man and woman, the 
problems of love and marriage, the social position 
of woman and her active role in the new patterns 
of community life that are slowly but inexorably 
beginning to emerge even in the most tradition- 
bound areas. All neo-Indian literatures in their 
present phase portray more or less successful 
attempts to tackle such new ideas and situations; 
and narrátive literature turns out to be highly 


instrumental in removing the problems inherent in 
all this from the sphere of the abstract and embod- 
ying them in the concrete, subjective and mainly 


painful experience of the individual. Clearly, this’ 


aspect of life, erotic and sexual at bottom, is 
inextricably bound up with other themes in ad- 
dition to the ever-present one of Hunger: e.g. the 
questionableness of the notions — encouraged by 
the Indian petite bourgeoisie and intelligentsia — 
about Indian village life, the role of the political 
parties, magico-religious prejudices and so on. 
Though all these factors in present-day Indian 
life find a fertile ground in narrative literature, 
the latter does more than act as a faithful reflection 
and mirror of social reality. A thorough knowledge 
of this leads on to controversies about, and criti- 
cisms of, the picture of things portrayed, and then 
to partly revolutionary proposals for the creation 
of a reality deemed more just and desirable. 


It follows that, to western eyes, narrative litera- 
ture in almost all the « developing countries » is 
not merely an indispensable means of aiding our 
knowledge and judgment of social phenomena and 
processes in these countries: it also becomes an 
effective instrument for transforming life therein. 


We have sought to place the book we are 
reviewing against a much wider background em- 
bracing practically all the « developing countries » 
struggling with the same tortuous problems of 
structural transformation and thereby choosing 
kindred forms of literary expression to throw them 
into relief and invite discussion of them. A general 
background of this sort, however, does not mean 
that a monograph like the one we are reviewing, 
restricted to a study of hindi literature alone, is 
devoid of wider value and significance — e.g. as 
a worthwhile contribution to our knowledge of the 
literary output, social ideologies and individual 
aspirations in the Bharat of today. The method 
applied by the authoress in order to grasp the 
complexity of these facts and problems is an 
analysis. of as many as 34 novels and stories by 
18 hindi - writers that were published be- 
tween 1947 and 1964. Relying on this wealth 
of source material, the authoress strives to paint 
as complete a picture as possible of the status 
of women in Indian society at the present time. 
However, seeing that the problem of women and 
their personal and sexual emancipation, and of 
marriage, etc. is indissoluably intertwined with 
the whole social and economic fabric, it is not 
surprising if these problems encroach on nearly 
all other fields of Indian existence and are dealt 
with over and over again by Indian writers. Mrs 
Dagmar Ansari has had, of course, to effect a 
selection which has nevertheless still involved study 
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and analysis of the imposing number of works 
referred to. | 


The 18 authors chosen include narrative writers 
of undoubted interest, but it would be an exag- 
geration to define them as leading lights in the 
firmament of Indian literatures. Alas, they are 
almost all unknown in the West owing to a 
Jack of translations. (By contrast, in the USSR of 
late years, not a few translations of tales and 
novels in Indian regional languages have seen the 
light of day through the worthy initiative of the 
Institut Narodov Azii of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences and other suchlike efforts. But this Rus- 
sian selection clearly accords preferential treatment 
to authors that are ‘proletarian? and ‘Marxist? 
in scope). Apart from her personal interest in 
the theme of woman’s status, Mrs. Dagmar Ansari 
deserves our thanks, then, for providing succinct 
references to, and summaries of, works by authors 
like Gurudatt, Jainendrakumar, Mohan Rākeś, Bha- 
gavaticaran Varma, Ram Kumar, Upendranath Ask, 
Nagarjun, Rajendra Yadav and Yaśpāl, to mention 
just a few, some of whom are here represented 
by more than one work. 


It further redounds to the credit of our au- 
thoress that she has devoted a whole and pithy 
chapter to writers and their works that do not 
echo her « progressive » ideas and aspirations as a 
citizen of the German Democratic Republic. The 
first four of the aforementioned authors are, for 
instance, fairly determined adversaries of the 
modern and emancipated woman, appearing to be 
strongly bound to the traditions of the past, to 
religious beliefs and prejudices and those han- 
govers from the feudal system so slow to die 
away, especially in India which embarked late 
and hesitatingly upon the process of industria- 
lisation. By presenting the reservations and criti- 
cisms of these « conservatives », and allowing us 
to reflect upon them, Mrs Ansari has added 
complexity to her handling of the question of 
Indian female emancipation. If she had not done 
so, the picture she has sketched would have been 
flat and one-sided, whereas thanks to the method 
she has chosen the dialectical position of women 
in a changing world shows up more strikingly. 
For that matter, the greatest modern pan-Indian 
poet, Rabindranath Thakur, even in the very title 
of his novel Ghare bahire (The Home and the 
World), ‘indicated the two poles, charged with 
latent tension, between which the life of « modern » 
woman oscillates, and not just in India. It was 
Tolstoj before him — a writer known to have 
exerted a profound influence on nascent neo- 
Indian literatures — who, in the tragic destiny 
of Anna Karenina, depicted the extreme « exist- 
ential» situation where a woman by way of 


adultery rebels against her own martiage entered 
into without love. In many of the lives of female 
characters outlined for us by Mrs Ansari, the 
protagonists do not behave very differently though 
the outcome is not always the tragic one of the 
Russian novel. One of the female characters in a 
utopian novel by the above-named Jainendraku- 
mar passes sentence on her own marriage in 
the following terms: «I am well aware that mar- 
riage is not love. But if it is not even the begin- 
ning of love, then it is its tomb». The plot 
of this novel is placed in the year 2004; and thus, 
according to the pessimistic forecast of the author, 
things will not have changed much even at the 
beginning of the third millennium A.D. as far 
as this delicate sector of human life is con- 
cerned. 


Mrs Ansari, unlike several somewhat sceptical 
writers whose works and opinions she expounds, 
has a lofty concept of love: women’s. problems, 
she declares, are crudely oversimplified if reduced 
to the sexual sphere alone, or to the advantages 
of marriage and material interests. Running 
through the themes of these novels, one is often 
struck by the fact that the plots unfold almost 
entirely in an Indian petit bourgeois or middle 
class environment, while the figure of the « pro- 


letarian » woman and worker is as yet a rare one. 


And at no time and in no place has the bourgeoisie 
been a fertile soil in which to cultivate a < pure » 
concept of love like the one Mrs Ansari calls for. 


It is surprising — it may be remarked en pas- 
sant — that none of these contemporary Indian 
writers here adduced seems to be conscious of the 
glorious fact that in remote times their country’s 
thinkers were already defending the love-match 
against the « orthodox» attacks of the Brahmins 
who were wedded to the interests and conventions 
of the upper social strata. We have in mind ancient 
commentators like the wise Baudhayana who point 
out that «some authors recommend to all of 
them the gandharva-- marriage for it is founded on 
love ». We have here come across a truly human- 
istic ideal from India's great past and one in no 
wise deserving to be cast away among those ideas 
to be forgotten as antiquated and superseded. 


By and large, even this « progressive » and 
favourable survey emerging from Socialist Ger- 
many gives the impression that there is a certain 
confusion, a certain lack of ideological clarity, in 
several of these representatives of present-day 
Indian narrative literature: some of them do not 
appear to be adequately immunized ideologically 
to stand up to the enticements of bourgeois living 
and to refrain from compromises with the con- 
servative opinions of readers, or even with certain 
prejudices firmly embedded in their own minds. 
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Even the authors Mrs Ansari introduces us tO 
in ‘the second and third section of her survey — 
authors broadly in favour of female emancipation 
and the creation of a female personality that is 
consciously such — confine themselves mainly to 
partial aspects and problems, criticising e.g. the 
sad and still widespread system in India of mar- 
riages arranged by parents, ahd unions in which 
a dowry is an indispensable condition, etc. In 
Mrs Ansari’s yet richly documented book it seems 
that few authors among those presented adequately 
assess the process whereby women mould their 
own destiny instead of being its plaything, a 
process that cannot be halted even in India. On 
the other hand, the summaries she provides do 
not suggest that these authors, in the inner 
sanctuary of their soul, feel the cruel pathos of 
love that continues to sweep away the modern 
woman just as in the mythical past it swept away 
Radha towards joy and despair (in the translation 
by Dimock-Levertov of the verses of Chandidasa): 


How can I describe his relentless flute, 

which pulls virtuous women from their homes 

and drags them by their hair to Shyám 

as thirst and hunger pull the doe to the snare? 

Chaste ladies forget their lords, 

wise men forget their wisdom, 

and clinging vines shake loose from their 

[ trees, 

hearing that music. 

Then how shall a simple dairymaid withstand 
[its call? 


GusTAV GLAESSER 


RENE’ DauMAL, Bharata. L'origine du ۰ 
La Poésie et la Musique en Inde (Paris, Gal- 
limard, 1970; 212 pp.). 


The author starts from -an intuitive view of 
India’s spiritual mission; he wants to deal with 
a current of permanent creative values, the mean- 
ing of which the modern soul has lost, when he 
discusses the representations of the oldest Hindu 
dramatic art as taken from the Ndtya-Shastra of 
Bharata, and the origins of poetry and music. 
The authority of Bharata, whose name is for 
the author of this book mythical and symbolic 
in relation to its etymology, is particularly re- 
flected in the school that had at its center the 
doctrine of rasa, developed in the Agni-Purana, 
in the treatises of Bhoja, in the Dasba-rüpa and 
above all in the Sabitya-darpana. 

This volume contains a number of essays by 
Daumal on the same theme and in the same 
spirit, and a few translations of «sacred and 
profane» texts connected with Hindu theatre, 


music and dance. It is really a collection of 
fragmentary material, obviously tending towards 
one main idea, referred to by Daumal as the 
essence of traditional knowledge (veda, vidya) or 
of a: main doctrinal corpus. One would like to 
see such an idea, affirmed in its lack of determi- 
nation, as in its abstract quality, that is, as a 
universal positive that nonetheless contains the 
final meaning of its every expression in its nega- 
tivity, take on the concrete nature of conceptual. 
structure, which might guarantee its spiritual 
content. 

The data, the texts, the forms of poetry, 
music and religious theatre, and their internal 
unitary correlation are in fact concrete and 
clearly show the movement of the Spirit, Atman, 
according to a purpose that appears in formal 
immediacy; but this movement remains noeti- 
cally indeterminate when it is given affirmatively 
as traditional content and at the same time fixed 
in its abstract negativity in regard to its own 
expression, 

. This universal of awareness demands its own 
edification of thought: in Daumal’s study of the 
subject, it does not live so much as the ex-: 
perience of knowledge that is ideally determined, 
as a philological and historical inquiry inspired 
by a noble impulse, one that is mote poetic and 
mystical than noetic. Jacques Masui’s introduc- 
tion has as its epigraphic motto one of the 
author's thoughts, which goes more or less like 
this: «No real thought can be expressed in 
words, unless it has been lived». Correct; but 
this thought must in fact be lived in its move- 
ment apart from its own objects, rather than 
as the form of those objects. The Divine does 
not lie within spiritual objects, but in the under- 
standing that knows them. The idea of Tradi- 
tion is more important than Tradition itself, 
because in that idea therelives the «I» that is 
in itself, in its metaphysical permanence, the 
container of the synthesis, memory and present- 
day relevance of Tradition. -- 

MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


^ 


Hi 
PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


J. L. Masson, M. V. PATWARDHAN, Santarasa & 
Abbinavagupta’s Philosophy of Aesthetics. 
(Poona, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
tute, 1969, XVII, 206 pp.). 


This work by Masson and Patwardhan is 
intended essentially for experts and specialists 
in this field: the many quotations in Sanskrit, 
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the recurrent use of specific terminology, and 
moreover, the many -passages wholly reproduced 
with relative interpretation, undoubtedly make 
this book a difficult one to tackle even though 


its scientific importance is conspicuous. 


Part 1. outlines the main aesthetic concepts 
developed by Abhinavagupta relying partly on 
earlier theories, while Part II is wholly devoted 
to the problem of < Santarasa », « imaginative ex- 
perience of tranquillity», that is explained to 
the reader by bringing him into direct contact 
with a number of passages on this subject. The 
book concludes by stressing the differences and 
similarities between aesthetic. and religious ex- 
perience, and a short appendix has something to 
say about those writers after Abhinavagupta who 
took up and developed the concept of $antarasa. 


A detailed bibliography completes the 
volume. 


The greatest philosophers of Indian aesthetics 
hail from Kashmir.. Living in an environmént 
suffused with a particular type of religious mysti- 
cism, they were naturally led. to place the 
problem of the beautiful and of aesthetic tasting 
within a broad philosophical context: Bhattana- 
yaka sees aesthetic experience as on a par with 
the process of mystical union with the supreme 
Brahman, while for Abhinavagupta there is no 
essential difference between poetry and philo- 
sophy, for both are viewed as ways of liberating 
the self (moksa). In this respect, aesthetic spe- 
culation, at first almost exclusively centred in 
drama, can be understood with particular refe- 
rence to the complex Sivaistic and Tantric ritu- 
alism, felt in its outward manifestations of a 
mystical interpretation of reality, as being closely 
related to dramatic performances. 

The close bond between aesthetic and reli- 
gious experience was deeply felt by Abhinava- 
gupta in his role as an important exponent and 
interpreter of  Tantric religion, and was the 
mainspring of his philosophical conception of 
the beautiful. In listening to poetry or drama 
our inner self is no longer directly involved in 
action and loses its sense of space and time, all 
desires and anxieties being quietened (absence 
of camatkrti): egoism is transcended, therefore, 
and the final state is one of mental and emotional 
calm ($antarasa) As the individual ego is in 
complete abeyance, the individual is raised to a 
high level of pleasure and general bliss: his 
consciousness returns to a state of primitive being 
when there was no differentiation between man 
and the universe. And even if the aesthetic ex- 
perience is without a permanent foundation, it 
ends up by closely participating in the mystical 
experience, the ultimate aim of which is the total 


merging of the individual self with the greater 
Self which is identified with all that surrounds 
It. 

Abhinavagupta’s notion of aesthetics reveals 
many features of earlier speculation that he 
himself blends in a unified philosophical concept. 

Bharata’s speculative thought must certainly 
have influenced Abhinavagupta and proved a 
stimulus to him in his conception of the « rasa »; 
from Anandavardhana he took over the impor- 
tant concept of the new role to be attributed 
to the poetic word of « suggesting » (vyafijana 
or resonance) aesthetic pleasure. 

The idea of the autonomy of the aesthetic 
experience in relation to daily experience is 
enriched by that of the « propriety» (aucitya) 


of the work of art that is exempt from any, 


criterion of moral judgment (Bhattatauta). The 
poet is seen as the creator (Prajapati, Siva) of 
new worlds felt as the spontaneous expression 
of the fullness of his expansion. This idea is 
developed by Abhinavagupta in whose view the 
creative function of the poet (pratibha, which is 
also genius, inspiration) is bent on seizing the 
essential nature of things (Atman) which is com- 
municated by a special (poetic) language capable 
of suggesting the true meaning of such a reality. 

The first person to perceive the similarity 
between aesthetic experience and Yogi ecstasy 
was Bhattanayaka, who also developed the idea 
of the universal significance of the work of art 
(bhavana) the illusory appearance of life is 
visually embodied in the dramatic performance 
where the actions of the characters portrayed are 
felt as an imaginative invention, just as the universe 
consists of an array of unreal forms. Listening 
to, and meditating upon what is performed leads 
to a state of bliss which is consciousness and, 
in the end, < moksa ». 

lhe affinity stressed by Masson and Patwar- 
dhan between the aesthetic and mystical experience 
(rasadhvani and brahmadhvani) finds its clearest 
embodiment in the expounding of the concept 
of < Santarasa »: the ninth rasa which arises from 
« $ama » (serenity or ninth sthayibhava), from a 
particular state of consciousness free of all, in- 
dividual hindrance; it is the projection into a 
new realm of knowledge and represents the at- 
tainment of the essence of poetry itself (ra- 
sadhvani), the tangible experience of aesthetic 
pleasure. Such experience is suffused with the 
peculiar characteristics of the experience of the 
supreme Brahman, even if it is transitory and in 
some respects to be differentiated from the latter, 
which is an ignoring of one's own ind'viduality 
felt as an «ego» dissociated from all things. 


RosA MARIA CIMINO 
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GEORG WILD, Bogumilen und Katharer in ihrer 
Symbolik — Teil I — Die Symtolik des 
Katharertums und das Problem des hetero- 
dosen Symbols im Rahmen der abendlandischen 
Kultureinheit (Wiesbaden, Franz Steiner 
Verlag, 1970, XVI, 236 pp., 31 pls., 8 maps, 
81 ill. in the text). 


One of the most fascinating books devoted 
to ancient Iran, The Heritage of Persia (1966) 
by Richard N. Frye — well-known as an expert in 
that great country and its great civilisation — ends 
with these significant words: <... behind the 
poems, the rugs and the art (of Persia) which 
are known all over the world today there is the 
heritage of the past, a glorious heritage which 
has maintained a continuity and an influence 
down to the present, sometimes unseen but none 
the less present». And the author takes leave 
of the reader and his theme with he words: 
« May it long continue» — a moving sentiment 
which a periodical like East and West is bound 
to share foto corde. 

« Sometimes unseen but none the less pres- 
ent..». One of the enduring seminal ideas 
that the history of philosophical and religious 
thought owes to Iran is undoubtedly the notion 
of dualism, the theory of two opposirg ontological 
principles or forces dominating the universe. This 
mythico-metaphysical concept was not unknown 
within other great ideological systems of ancient 
and Medieval Asia (China will come to mind); 
but in its classical Iranian embodiments, Mazdai:m 
and Manichaeism, it proved a powerful idée-force 
both in everday life and esoterically. It was an 
active influence alike in the later established 
religions {including those that proclaimed them- 
selves « monotheistic») and in the « heresies » 
of East and West. It is the problem of the 
existence of Evil that posed itself in the very 
first dawn of human thinking. Invoki-g the 
familiar terminology of Toynbee (and Robert 
Browning), we might say that there exists a 
correlation of ‘challenge-and-response’ between 
Evil and the attempt to overcome it in a dualist 
ideology. The important work we are at prezent 
reviewing examines the distant echo that this 
eternal challenge-and-response mechanism, origi- 
nally conceived of and formulated in ancient Iran, 
had in medieval and Christian Europe and (a very 
significant fact) contemporaneously in the latter's 
eastern and western sectors: in Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina on the one hand and in southern France 
(Languedoc) on the other. 

It is an echo of something unmistakably 
Iranian though blended with other features of 
a different origin including those that it is 
customary to dub somewhat imprecisely as “Gnos- 


tic; and at ‘the same time clear and inevitable 
influences on dualist and ‘heterodox’ systems of 
this sort were exerted by the Christian world 


the European scene in the early centuries of the 
second Christian millennium, threatening its 
religious and cultural unity, are a distant outcrop 
of the Manichaean “heresy? and thus of Iranian 
spirituality. If not geographically, then at least 
in a ‘diachronic? sense where traditions and 
historical: ‘constants’ are concerned, they belong 
in some ways to Iran Extérieur about which there 
is an informative chapter in the work of Richard 
N. Frye already mentioned. Georg Wild, however, 
in his wise and critical exposition, though giving 
due weight to the Manichaean and [Iranian 
factor in general, does not overlook other features 
making up the heterodox systems under examina- 
tion: systems that are eminently ‘syncretistic’ as 
indeed was Christianity itself that « perhaps to a 
greater degree than any other religion save 
Hinduism ... has borrowed from the right and 
from the left» (E.E. Kellett). Nevertheless, if 
these ‘heresies’, in spite of their composite 


` character and even in Wild’s detached and schol- 


arly treatment, give us the impression of something 
organic, a semblance of logicality, of ‘rationality 
in the irrational, this is undoubtedly due to 
the principle of dualism, that age-old and majestic 
idea of two fundamental powers, Good and Evil, 
fighting for the world. | 


We hold it to be one of the principal virtues 
of this work that the author has not fallen foul 
of the temptation to characterise and explain 
Bogumilism and Catharism by linking them to 
one sole historical source, be it Manichaeism, 
Paulicianism or ?Gnosis. The passages where 
he discusses the ideas of other well-known 
investigators, especially in the field of Bogumil 
and Catharian symbolism, experts who include 
the Yugoslav B.A.V. Soloviev for eastern and the 
Frenchman Déodat Roché .for western, Europe, 
are real models of ‘constructive’ criticism: while 
stressing the great scientific’ merits of these 
scholars, Wild makes no secret of the one-sided, 
a priori nature of-their basic tenets. The author 
makes the point that we must never forget that 
the two dualist systems in the course of their 
long history were faced by the world of the 
Christian West {to which the Balkan East also 
to some extent belonged): « Just as, for example, 
the missionary Christianity of the Early Church 
on coming into contact with the Graeco-Roman 
oikumene took over the language: and mentality 
of the Greek spirit, the Bogumil-Catharian mov- 


.. and its concomitant beliefs and institutions. The 
two great “heresies? — of the Bogumils and 
Cathari (Albigenses) — that loomed large over 


ement likewise made use of the forms and . 
spiritual categories of its own age». The 
interpretation Wild applies is many-sided and we 
have no hesitation in singling out this wise 
methodology as one of the book’s main merits. 
Clearly, the Iranian heritage could not be kept 
isolated from, and uncontaminated by, later. 
additions and accretions over a span of fifteen 
centuries, especially in the midst of that early 
medieval period culminating in dogmatic spec- 
ulation by the ‘official? Church which was then 
more than ever totalitarian and aggressive. 


Notwithstanding their often bloody conflict, 
the ‘official? Church and the sects cr heretical 
churches must always be viewed against the 
common background of the religious, spiritual, 


- economic, social and political world of the Chris- 
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tian Middle Ages: this is a Grundsatz that the 
author rightly defines as selbstverstándlicb in any 
historical research worthy of the name. Alas, | 
this obvious principle has been, and is still being, 
sinned against in the very field we are considering 
with the result that it has become, and not just: 
of late, a realm peopled by the most bizarre and 
often absurd figments of the imagination compet- 
ing with those ever associated with fictitious 
and ‘esoteric? entities like Atlantis and the 
Grail, etc. And it was, in fact, Grail mysticism 
that induced the German, O. Rahn, to begin a 
romantic Graalssuche in the last Catharian strong- 
hold of Montségur. It was in the latter's maze 
of natural caves that, before the fortress was 
taken, the Cathari are supposed to have guarded 
their legendary treasure in safe hiding — none 
other than the Holy Grail itself. And they are 
said to have concealed it so well that neither 
Rahn — despatched there on a secret mission by 
the ill-starred Alfred Rosenberg and a few years 
later a victim- of suicide (Cathar suicide, en- 
dura?) — nor his many successors, mainly French 
but poorly illuminated with Cartesian clarté, 
caught so much as a glimpse of it, nor has anyone 
to date. Wild also deals briefly with these 
‘esoteric? interpretations now confined to two 
neo-Catharian “schools? both residing in the anci- 
ent Jand of this sect, the French Pyrenees (one 
is at Arques and the other at Ussat). Both 
cultivate the 'initiatory? traditions of Catharism, 
arranging conferences on an international footing 
and pouring out a torrent of studies, very few 
of which can indeed lay claim to scientific 
character. Wild briefly mentions some of the 
least fantastic without being able to take account 
of some of the latest and most extravagant ones, 
like that ineffable book by Jean-Michel Angebert, 
Hitler et la tradition cathare (R. Laffont. Paris, 
1971) wherein the author takes it upon himself 


to “prove that the Führer was ...... a Cathar 
‘initiate’. According to this argument, the Grail 
is nothing less than the ancestral « Sacred Book 
of the Aryans » which was lost but rediscovered 
by this neo-Gnostic sect and in the end hidden 
by the last Cathari in the bowels of the mountain 
of Montségur. However, the Cathari are said to 
have been unable to decipher the secret meaning 
of this message correctly, a feat that was to be 
achieved by the leaders of the Third Reich... In 
this connexion we may recall that another French 
specialist indulging in similar equivocal “esoterism’, 
a cettain René Alleau, sought to link Hitler with 
*neo-Manichaeism? and ’racialist Gnosis’ (Hitler 
et les sociétés secrètes, B. Grasset, Paris, 1969). 
In all this speculation imbued with ‘Aryan’ 
racialism one may still perceive a distant Iranian 
and Manichaean inspiration but this is swamped 
by insane and tendentious raving that has nothing 
in common with the modesty, abnegation and 
heroism which marked the full initiates (Perfecti) 
bound by severe ascetic rule. 


The present author, consistently eschewing 
speculation and *esoterism? of doubtful. taste, falls 
back wherever possible on direct records and 
historical sources, whether they take the form 
of sepulchral monuments or written testimony 
about the theology, dogmatic tenets, soteriology 
and symbology of the Bogumils and Cathari 
alike. We are bound to point out that a phen- 
omenology and comparative study based on 
rigorous scientific criteria such as Wild has 
attempted (the volume we are reviewing is 
merely the first part of his whole work) was 
obligatory and to our mind almost inevitable 
to clear away the weeds that we have seen 
proliferating in this delicate field of study. Those 
like the present reviewer who know some of these 
great Yugoslav necropolises de visu, for example, 
the very impressive one at Radimlja (a locality 
in the neighbourhood of Stolac in Herzegovina) 
made up of numerous s/ecóci (no less than 133, 
though there are others boasting as many as 263, 
297 and even 957 gravestones!) will be able 
to form an approximate idea of the dimensions 
of Georg. Wild's task. He is a German of 
Yugoslav origin, and this is his Habilitationsscbrift 
at Mainz University. Many of these impressive 
Srednjevjekovni Nadgrobni Spomenici Bosne i 
Hercegovine (the title of a series of Yugoslav 
monographs) are known to specialists owing to 
these very monographs which were published 
by the Sarajevo museum under the editorship of 
its director, A. Benac, and above all because of 
the fine photographs in the volume by O. Bihalji- 
Merin and A. Benac published in English (London, 
1962). Many monuments, however, especially 
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those which are Catharian or held to be, were 
somewhat unsatisfactory in their publication and 
reproduction: hence Wild was forced to set out 
on extensive travels 
Europe for a first-hand view of this documentary 
material in stone; and the outcome is evident in 
the many clear photographs which are an outstand- 
ing merit of the present volume. We are provided ` 
with a far-ranging, though perforce not an 
exhaustive, inventory of Bogumil-Catharian iconog- 
raphy and symbology. At the same time in the 
accompanying text we see the author's effort to 
seize on the typology and interpret it against 
the background of ‘heretical? dogmatics re- 
constructed with the help of written sources and 
the comparative history of medieval heterodoxies 
and their theological and doctrinal fondations. 
As the author expounds this material a vast 
picture takes shape before our eyes of religious 
nonconformity in the Middle Ages: the whole 
scene is here visualised through what we might, 
after Baudelaire, call a «forét de symboles », 
even if but rarely these symbols look at us < avec 
des regards familiers ». 


The historical role of Bosnia in such a set-up 
was as a junction between ancient Asia Minor on the 
one hand, which was Iranian-Hellenistic-Gnostic, 
and the Christian and medieval western world on 
the other. For centuries Bosnia had been subject 
to Manichaean and Bogomil influence and she 
remained so till she lost her independence as a 
result of Turkish occupation (1463) becoming 
subsequently Islamised. Next we have southern 
France which had many secret channels of 
communication with Bosnia and was the scene 
of a splendid flowering of dualist doctrines. till 
it was annihilated in blood and terror by an 
institution set up for the purpose of combating 
and destroying all religious nonconformity: the 
‘Holy’? Inquisition. Indeed, the real crime of 
these ‘heretics? in East and West was to reject 
priestcraft and the authority of the established 
church Jock, stock and barrel. 


In this pithy book, the author presents ideas, 
movements and medieval developments of the 
utmost interest in scientific and human terms, 
though the condition of the respective sources is 
far from satisfactory, and Wild more than once 
deplores the fact. However, for the Catharian 
branch in the West the soutces are more abundant 
than for the Bogumil one in the East. For a 
clear historical understanding of both these great 
dualist movements, the sepulchral monuments 
attributed to Cathari and Bogumils are certainly 
of the utmost importance. These have been 
studied in the last few decades, and allow a 
critical comparison and a reciprocal check between 


from eastern to western .. 


- dynamic motifs in another (Boljuni). 


written records and the evidence in stone. Space 
will not allow us, of course, to follow the author 
in his detailed historical, iconographical and 
typological analysis of this real ‘forest? of tomb 
stones and their respective symbols. But to give 


. an idea of the akribeia of this scholar, we should 


merely like to point out that he even attempts 
to define the characteristic features distinguishing 
a particular necropolis from another: for example, 
he remarks on the prevalence of static symbols in 
a given necropolis (Radimlja),. and of lively, 
In transla- 
ting and interpreting inscriptions on sarcophagi 
the author shows that he is a practised linguist 
with a knowledge of classical, Slavonic and mo- 
dern languages. But on the whole these inscrip- 
tions are a disappointment: nearly all of them 
are ‘neutral’, which means that only rarely can 
they be'used to reach conclusions about a religious 
and political situation and details at the time of 
burial. The Bogumil burials are fairly easily 
identified, since really genuine Christian features, 
like that religion's supreme symbol, the cross, 
are missing in the inscriptions. 


One of the most interesting results of the 
work carried out by the author, in fact, is, to 
use ‘his own words, that «the fact already 
known from written sources of the incompati- 
bility between the cross and the Bogumil and 
Catharian doctrine respectively has been newly 
confirmed by the present enquiry». Bogumils 
and Cathari were at one in their joint and 
radical rejection of the cross which they viewed 
as the symbol of the triumph of Satan over 
Christ. Nevertheless, some doubt seems to be 
cast on this incompatibility by the presence in 
southern France, in the very land of the Cathari, 
of some singular varieties of cross: the so-called 
“discoid cross and the croix cathare fleuronnée 
(Lilienkreuz) as it is referred to by the local 
population. These crosses are taken as the basis 
for the ‘esoteric’? interpretation. in vogue in the 
two neo-Catharian “schools: in the Pyrenees 
already referred to: one is ‘inspired by the 
vaguely Christian anthroposophy of Rudolf 
Steiner and the other by the movement of the 
"Rosicrucians (with a headquarters at Haarlem 
in Holland). Relying on abundant evidence that 
we-have no space to convey, Wild dismisses the 
idea: that this phenomenon is a specifically Ca- 
tharian manifestation; for neither historically 


" . nor symbolically can these crosses be associated 


with the radical and ‘heretical? doctrine of the 
Cathari. : 


This doctrine was coherently dualist and 
derived ultimately from the inspiration of a 
Zarathustra and a Mani; it had assumed a west- 
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ern-medieval vesture (and how could it be other- 
wise?) but one that had no place for the cross 
among its symbols. It was in the name of the 
cross as a symbol that the ‘sect? was extermi- 
nated by the fierce ‘crusaders? of Simon de 
Montfort and the greedy barons hurrying like 
vultures from northern France. 


Perhaps the main merit of Wild’s book is 
that it provides food for thought about some 
fundamental data belonging to the religious and 
political history of our continent as the exten- 
sion of Asia. He concludes his work by recal- 
ling another memorable trait common to Bo- 
gumils and Cathari: their rooted aversion to the 
confinement of the sacred and divine in a church 
made of stone and ‘built with human hands. 
Wild cites the conviction of these ‘heretics’ that 
churches are the abode of demons and that 
Satan first chose as his dwelling-place the temple 
of Jerusalem, then the Hagia Sophia and lastly 
St. Peter's in Rome.- From the documents of 
the Inquisition (Codex Vaticanus 4030) the cry 
reaches us down the centuries of a heretic sen- 
tenced to burning at the stake: « Ez ut dicebat, 
cor bominis est ecclesia Dei, sed ecclesia mate- 
rialis nibil valebat ». 

GusTAV GLAESSER 


ARABINDA Poppar, ed., Man, Science and Society. 
Proceedings of a Seminar (Simla, Indian In- 
stitute of Advanced Study, 1970; xx, 404 , 


pp.) 


The ethical and scientific problems inherent 
in contemporary human progress attract the at- 
tention of scholars mainly to the present-day 
structure of society and the meaning of its 
typical events; these latter basically require their 
appearance in the inquiring conscience to be 
< universal رد‎ or concepts, or matrixideas. It 
is importdnt to find in these the real forces of 
inspiration of the evolution of human society. 

This theme has inspired the various contri- 
butions to the present volume, which collects 
the papers presented at, and the proceedings of,. 
the Ninth Seminar of the Transactions of the 
Indian Institute of Advanced Study, organized 
by the Institute from May 14 to 25, 1968. 


There are five Study Sections: Interaction 
of Science and Society; Science, Politics, Political 
Ideologies and the State; Science, Art, Rel'gion, 
Philosophy and History; Science and Human 
Values; Sociology of Science. Scholars of various 
tendencies collaborated: M.K. Chauduri, Jagdish 
Shankar, K.P. Karunakaran, C.S. Rao, Irawati 
Karve, A. Krishnamurthi, A.R. Vasudeva Mur- 


thy, Patricia Uberoi, Jamal Khwaja, Mulk Raj 
Anand, V.V. John, P.S. Sundaram, etc. 

The most: vivid part of the work, from the 
point of view of ethical and social thought oper- 
ating ‘on the level of a serene confrontation of 
the various points of view — according to Plato’s 
golden rule of the «harmony» of ideas — is 
that dealing with the discussion relating to the 
themes of the different Sections. 


MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


Henry CORBIN, En Islam iranien. Aspects spiri- 
tuels et philosophiques. I. Le ۵ 
duodécimain (Paris, Gallimard, < Bibliothé- 
que des idées», 1971; XXIV, 334 pp.). 


This is the first book of the seven that make 
up the four tomes of Henry Corbin’s work 
dedicated to the metaphysical aspects of lranian 
Islam. This first book deals with the essential 


contents of Imamite Shi'ism, that is, the Shi'ism . 
3 


of the Twelve Imams, or Duodecimal Shi'ism. 
The Author gets them from their source, in 
other words, from the heritage traditionally 
transmitted by the Imams themselves; but at the 
same time, he points out their influence and 
further development among the most important 
interpreters of the Safavid era (16th and 17th 
century). In this sense, there is great meaning 
in the series of similarities between the spiritual 
hermeneutics innate in Shi'ism and that of Chris- 
tianity, as well as between the problems of 
Imamology and Christology. 

One can say that Corbin’s main goal is to 
identify the vocation peculiar to the Iranian 
soul: the ability to organize its own system of 
understanding within pure spiritual experience, 
so that one fertilizes the other. Absolute mystical 
experience and pure philosophical experience 
join in a single realization; which must of neces- 
sity influence the already-established concept of 
Sufism. The author points out that various 
Iranian spiritual masters speak the technical lan- 
guage of the Sufi, without belonging to a 1۰ 
And this is understandable: the unio mystica — 
- as Corbin masterfully explains — is not a cate- 
gory, but a universal, into which all superin- 
dividual movement flows. The mystic must 
create nothing new apart from what already 
exists objectively, since he penetrates into it 
itself, recognizing himself in its origin. 

The «I» has above all the task of identify- 
ing itself as «I»: of perceiving its own being. 
But this is not merely immerging itself in itself 
or in the series of Aadith (traditions); it is the 


contemplation by itself of phases and purposes 
of its own history in living nature, so as to find 


in created forms the petrifaction of Cosmic 


Forces given forth by supersensible Beings peren- 
nially operating on Earth. These Beings express 


its degrees of awareness, which it has forgotten, ۰ 


because it descends from them and is now facing 
them in created forms, as symbols of its im- 
prisonment in the sensible. 


In these forms it really finds its own spirit- 
ual and physical being, but does not find itself. 
It must go beyond them, must « unconceal » 
what is hidden (batin) from what is apparent 
(zàbir): its task is to reawaken those Forces as 
its own forces, moving from the self-awareness 
acquired in the sensible sphere, thanks to separa- 
tion from them. The sensible sphere is the 
level of descent, but conscious ascent is only 
possible from it: until there is communion with 
bikmat ilabiya (divine wisdom). 

The Shiite mystic tends to see in created 
forms that which he originally wanted in his 
advance towards self-awareness, as a path to 
follow once again according to a reverse move- 
ment that he can carry out because he is a free 
being. He can find in those forms the sign of 
a will that he originally wished but of which 
he later lost control, since he lost the original 
power of the «I», the power to operate on it 
according to the al-amr al-ilabi, the « guardians 
of the divine cause»; this will is then taken 


from him as Nature, to the point of reaching . 


him in its lowest manifestation, as sensible 
otherness; on this level he can meet it con- 
sciously, but with his spiritual thought made 
unreal by the duality innate in such a degree. 
This is the degree of appearance, which the 
strength of the objectivity subtracted from the 
«I» has ‘reinforced. Nevertheless, at that very 
level, thanks to the self-awareness it arouses, he 
can reawaken that will from degree to degree of 


. its manifestation: Nature hides the mystery of 
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creation alive, but deep within the individual 
soul the originál power. of the «I»'is the key 
to the penetration:of that mystery. The disciple 
must understand what Forcé moves in the «I», 
as the restitution of an independence lost as 
regards «creation». Here there is inserted for 


him the power of waldyat, or the devotion of. 


love, which makes dynamic the act of awareness. 
The triple sabadat, inscribed on each theophanic 
level, is the direction of this ascent. 

Created form is the path that the «I» has 
traced out for itself, so as to be able to recog- 
nize it, after the fall and the oblivion within 
the sensible; but in the possibility of carrying 


out a reverse movement, it can become con- 


- 
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scious of the presence of a restored Power, 
awareness of which is the final meaning of 
thought. For thought, the retracing of its own 
process of formation means knowing the noetic 
climb back up from Nature to supersensible 
principles. "s 

In this sense, an Imam is not one who de- 
sires the Imamate: he is the Imam, he who 
causes the silsilat al~irfan, the perennial direc- 
tion of Gnosis, to advance. Before recognition 
of that direction takes place, all production of 
thought is devoid of spiritual truth (hagigat). 
Nature began to take on an objective reality 
opposed to man, bit by bit as the «I» lost its 
strength in regard to the psyche, binding itself 
more and more to sensible values. In the last 
pre-Christian centuries, there were various signs 
of a general detachment of man from the supe- 
rior Principle of the soul. The «I» would 
have been overcome by the demon of the sen- 
sible, nor would it later have been able to be 
come cognitive awareness of physical processes, 
had it not had its intimate original force given 
back to it: that force that it could only excep- 
tionally regain through Initiation, and only on 
the condition that it detach itself from the 
human, in a state of being equal to deep sleep. 

The feeling of walāyat gives to Shiism a 
dynamic power of love that makes Gnosis newly 
creative; the Imam purifies mysticism, preserves 
it from luciferous subjectivism, and opens the 
way foreseen by the Abl al-Kitab, the Commu- 
nity of the Book, which unites Judaism, Chris- 
tianity and Islam: where Sufic gnosis, the Grail 
and the Paracletic impulse merge. 


Massimo ScALIGERO 


KsirisH CHANDRA CHAKRAVARTI, Vision of Re- 
ality (Calcutta, K.L. Mukhopadhyay, 1969; 
AKI, 372 pp.). 


The Author of this book links the ancient 
techniques of monist Vedantic mysticism to the 
needs of modern man, who is rational and posi- 
tivist and yet at the same time deeply aware 
of his supersensible nature. He carries out he:e 
a comparative study of the Advaita in its original 
and later phases, as found in the Yogavdsistha 
Ramayan: this is the Secret Path of the Spiritual 
Practice of two Vedantic works, the Laghu Va- 
kyavritti and the Rama Gita, an important sec- 
tion of the Adbyatma Ramayan. 

Chandra Chakravarti points out a monism 


the meaning of which the modern world has 


really lost; he takes up the. theme of meditative 


“ 
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technique as the means for extinguishing vasanas 
and manas, and for freeing thought conditioned 
by duality. He demonstrates that only for re- 
flected thought are subject and object in opposi- 
tion, a duality. This duality is unreal in itself: 
it is only true for rational thought, in which 
there is nevertheless present, even if not per- 
ceived, the unifying force of Atman, from which 
it continually separates itself, to be reflected. In 


this force, the world is already one: and the 


man who perceives the sensible realizes this 
force’s initial movement; thought should inte- 
grate this by integrating itself, not stopping at 
the immediate image of duality of which sensible 
perception is basically the first overcoming. 


In fact, the first unifying movement of Atman 
is active in perception. Inner experience of 
the unifying force is the rediscovery in thought 
of as much power of unification as is present in 
sensory perception. No sensible phenomena ex- 
ist. beyond which there remains objective matter, 
because that to which we givé the name of mat- 
ter is the series of these phenomena penetrable 
by perception and thought: it is an ingenuous 
abstraction to see matter beyond them, it is the 
product of unconscious mysticism, an inferior 
mysticism that is not changed by the fact that 
it considers itself materialism. A clear view of 
this question is the start of a solution to the 
problems relative to the maya of the time: it is 
the experience of the thought necessary to man, 
since the theoretical aspect of it left as a heritage 
by Advaita Vedanta reflects the transcendental 
unity that the Afmanpurusha already contains 
in itself. À 

Thought identified with reflectivity cannot 
issue out of duality as a condition: the unity 
that it trinks it can re-establish through dialec- 
tics is an unrealizable idea: it is an operation of 
thought that, however it may move, moves reflec- 
tively, that is, always projects duality outside 
itself. Thus, for example, modern man, suffer- 
ing it without any hope of perceiving its origin, 
and yet needing an extrarational support for his 
materialism, thought: he found a remedy in a 
presumed psychoanalytical overcoming of the re- 
pressive’ ‘limit of consciousness. But duality can 
never be overcome in that way, since it is a 
further movement of reflected thought, the most 
serious because carried out in identification with 
the sphere that least corresponds to the light of 
consciousness; in fact, its possibility is the rela- 
tionship with consciousness itself, which, lack- 
ing support within itself, cannot establish a 
relationship beyond itself; thus the supposed 
relationship is a fall into the darkness of an 
« unconscious » that is non-existent as such. 


r 


Even if the shadows of this kind of mental 
content are masked by a logical and dialectic 
apparatus, its influence cannot help but arouse 
the lower movements of the soul. One of these 
can be recognized in the exaltation of those who 
oppose civilization, who are devoid of the 
thought that it contains, or of those who think 
they can abolish all dharma not because they 
have raised themselves above dharma, or at 
least above prarabdha, which would be an inner 
act independent of factual appearances, but be- 


cause they do not have the strength to live in. 


at least a minimum kind of agreement with their 
karma. The dialectic virus has taken from such 
men any chance of their consciences’ finding in 
themselves their basis, rather than in inferior 
support. So that, outside an Advaitic-type vi- 
sion, the problem of consciousness rema‘ns in- 
soluble: nucleus of the insolubility of all the 
problems of civilization. 


The overcoming of the iron-clad laws of the 
karma is only possible thanks to the Secret Path 
of Meditation according to the Adhydtma 'Ra- 
mayan, The change of prarabdba is basically a 
change in consciousness. Man stops needing the 
burden that he knows how to bear, since he 
can develop the inner strength the flowering of 
which is demanded just by that burden: only 
then does his position change externally as well. 
When he thanks he can free himself from. a dif- 
ficult position, without knowing what the Atman- 
purusha expects from it, and avoiding the devel- 
opment of the strength needed to tolerate it, the 
situation, the karmic content of which continues 
to exist in a real and invisible manner, is streng- 
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thened in itself and finally appears in a more 
burdensome form. 


From the point of view of the karma, the 
meaning of a difficult situation is always the 
development of the soul's power of meditation: 
the true aid that can be supplied to man in 
this sense is ]#ana-advaita, that is, the chance 
for him to noetically grasp the need for his own 
inner edification, according to the One that is 
in him. He must acquire certain forces that are 
decisive for his sadhana; that is why his inner 
being prepares for itself the burden that will 
develop this-strength as it is borne. There is 
no other meaning to the tests of the human 
maya: just the development of inner virtues 
necessary to the individual and therefore to the 
human community as a whole. 
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lation of the Blue Annals (1957), Lit. 1.000. 


A. FERRARI, mK’yen brtse’s Guide to the Holy Places of Central 


` Tibet. Completed and edited by L. PETECH, with the collaboration 


XVII - 
XVIII - 
XIX - 
XX - 


XXI - 


XXII - 


XXIII - 


XXIV - 


of H. RICHARDSON (1958), Lit. 6.000. 


Orientalia Romana. 1. Essays and lectures by E. BENz, H. CORBIN, 
A. GODARD, L. HAMBIS, V. MINORSKI, S. P. TorsTov (1958), 
Lit. 2.500. E 


G. DE ROERICH, Le: parler de l'Amdo. Étude d'un dialecte arcbai- 
que du Tibet (1958), Lit. 7.500. 


R. H. VAN GULIK, Chinese Pictorial Art as Viewed by tbe Connois- 
seur (1958), (out of print). 


J. G. Manrzn, The Westerners among the Figurines of tbe Tang 
Dynasty of China (1959), Lit. 7.000. 


Un editto bilingue greco-aramaico di Afoka. La prima iscrizione 
greca scoperta in Afghanistan. Testo, traduzione e note a cura di 
G. PUGLIESE CARRATELLI e di G. LEVI DELLA VIDA con prefazio- 
ne di G. TUCCI e introduzione di U. SCERRATO (1958) (out of print). 


P. H. Lzz, Studies in tbe Saenaennorae: Old Korean Poetry (1959), 
L. 5.000. 


R. GNOLI, The Pramanavarttikam of Dharmakirtt. The first Chapter 
with tbe Autocommentary. Text and critical notes (1960), Lit. 
. 6.000. 


. G. Tucci, Deb ter dmar po, Tibetan Chronicles by bSod nams 
grags pa, EE I. Tibetan text, with emendations, English transla- 
tion, and an Appendix containing two Minor Chronicles (1971), 
Lit. 9.000. 


T. WYLIE; The Geography of Tibet according to the "Dzam-gling- 
rgyas-bsbad (1962), Brochure Lit. 7.000, Cloth-binding Lit. 28.000. 
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XXVI -.E. Conze, The Gilgit Manuscript of the Astadasasabasrikaprajfia- 


paramita. Chapters 55 to 70 corresponding to the 5th Abbisamaya 
(Literary and Historical Documents from Pakistan, I) (1262); 
Lit. 7.000. 


XXVII - R. Gnor, Udbbata’s Commentary on the | E of Bha- 


maha. Sanskrit Fragments from Pakistan. Edited with critical notes. 
(Literary and Historical Documents from Pakistan, - II) (1962), 
Lit. 4.000. 


XXVIII, 1 - J. F. Rocx, A *Na’khi-English Encyclopedic EN Part I 


XXVIII, 2 


(1963), Brochure Lit. 27.000, Cloth-binding Lit. 28.000. 


- J. F. Rock, A *Na’khi-English Encyclopedic Dictionary, Part ۰ 
Gods, Priests, Ceremonies, Stars, Geographical Names (1972), 


Brochure Lit. 28.000, Cloth-binding Lit. 30.000. 


XXIX - A bilingual Graeco-Aramaic Edict by Afoka. Text, translation and 


notes by G. PUGLIESE CARRATELLI and G. GAR3INI, foreword by 
G. Tucci, introduction by U. SceRRATO (1964), Lit. 2.500. 


XXX - G. GNOLI, Le iscrizioni giudeo-persiane del Gur (Afghanistan) 


XXXI - 


(1964), Lit. 2.500. 


J. AuBoYER, Introduction à l'étude de l'art de l'Inde (1965), 
Cloth-binding Lit. 6.500. 


XXXII - G. Scancia, Szfat-Nàma-yi Darvis Mubammad Han-i Gaz (1965), 


AXXIII - 


XXXIV 


XXXV - 


Lit. 14.000. 


J. Takasaki, A Study on the Ratnagotra-vibbaga (Uttaratantra) 


being a Treatise on the Tathagatagarbha Theory of Mahayana Bud- 
dhism (1966), Lit. 16.000. 


- D. S. RUEGG, The Life of Bu ston Rin po che, with the Tibetan text 


of the Bu ston rNam thar (1966), Lit. 4.500. 


A. SOPER, Chinese, Korean and Japanese Bronzes. A Catalogue of 
the Auriti Collection, donated to ISMEO, and housed in the Museo 
Nazionale d’Arte Orientale in Rome (1966), Lit. 6.000. 


XXXVI - Orientalia Romana, II. Essays and lectures by V. S. AGRAWALA, P. 


BEONIO-BROCCHIERI, P. Corrapini, L. LANCIOTTI, NaMkar N. 
Dewang (1967), Lit. 9.000. 


XXXVII - C. Pensa, L’Abbisamaydlankaravriti di Arya-Vimuktisena: Primo 


Abbisamaya. Testo e note critiche (1967), Lit. 4.500. 


XXXVIII - M. Boyce, The Letter of Tansar (Literary and EM Texts 


AXXIX - 


from Iran, 1). (1968), Lit. 2.500. 


Orientalia Romana, III: Ghalib. Two Essays: Selected Poems, 
translated with original Urdu text and a critical introduction by 
AHMED ALI; La poesia di Ghalib, by A. BAUSANI. Rome, 1969. 
Lit. 3.000. 
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XL - ZAHIRUDDIN AHMAD, Sino-Tibetan Relations in the Seventeenth 
Century (1970), Lit. 12.000. 


XLI - G. Mort, The T'a-yü-bun from the Northern Wei to tbe Time 
of the Five Dynasties (1970), Lit. 15.000. 


XLII ۰ T. Wyre, A Tibetan Religious Geography of Nepal (1970), 
Lit. 2.000. 


XLIII - G. Tucci, Minor Buddhist Texts, Part. III. Third Bhavanakrama 
(1971), Lit. 1.500. 


XLIV - Orientalia Romana, IV: W. Hetssic, New Mongolian Minstrel; 
A. TAMBURELLO, Note e materiali sulla titolatura giapponese della 
sovranità; R. BEVIGLIA, Il simbolismo nella poesia giapponese del- 
Pera Meiji; L. P. MISHRA, Introducing recent Hindi Poetry. 


Forthcoming works: 


C. Pensa - T. VENKATACHARYA, Samghabhedavastu, containing the Life of 
the Buddha (From the Vinaya of the Milasarvastivadin). 


NAMEAI N. Dewan, Mts'o ma pam dkar c'ag. Guide to the Holy Places 
on the Manosarowar. 


R. O. MEISEZAHL, The Central Tibetan Tradition of the Tanjur. 
M. Gorn, Tarikh-e Sistan, English Translation. 

H. E. RICHARDSON, Ch’ing Dinasty Inscriptions at Lhasa. 

E. Cowzz, Astadaíasabasriküprajfiaparamita. Abbisamayas VI-VIII. 


ABU SAID AL-Hayy IBN AL-DAHHAK IBN MAHMUD GARDIZI, Zayin al-Akbbar. 
Translated by V. Pontecorvo. 


T. VENKATACHARYA, Nepalese Inscriptions in Gupta Characters, Part. II. 
Translation. 


SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Oriente Poliano. Studies and lectures delivered at Is.M.E.O. on the 
occasion of the 7th Centenary of the birth of Marco Polo (1254-1954) 
by E. BALAzs, P. DEMIÉVILLE, K. ENOKI, L. CARRINGTON GOODRICH, E. 
HAENISCH, L. HAMBIS, A. MosTAERT, L. OLSCHKI, A. NILAKANTA 
SHASTRI, E. H. SCHAFER, B. SPULER, R. WITTKOWER (1958), Lit. 6.500. 


D. FACCENNA, A Guide to the Excavations in Swat (Pakistan) 1956-1962 
(1964), Lit. 1.200. 


GHALIB, Selected Poems, translated with an introduction by AHMED ALI. 
Rome, 1969, Lit. 1.200. 


E. GALDIERI, R. ORAzI, Progetto di sistemazione del Maydan-i Sáb. Rome, 
1969, Lit. 3.000. 


A. Bausani, L'Iran e la sua tradizione millenaria. Roma, 1971, Lit. 1.000. 
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RELAZIONI DI VIAGGIATORI 
ITALIANI IN INDONESIA 


Travel accounts of Italian travellers in Indonesia issued under the 


auspices of IsMEO and the Italian cultural Centre of Djakarta. 


Lettera di Giovanni da Empoli intorno al viaggio da lui fatto a Malacca. 
Introduzione e note a cura di A. Bausani. With an English Trans- 
lation. Roma, 1970, Lit. 2.500. 


AL-IDRISI 
Opus Geographicum, sive « Liber ad eorum delectationem qui Terras pera- 


grave studeant », Published under the joint auspicesyof the Istituto 
Universitario Orientale of Naples and IsMEO. 


Critical edition of the Book of Roger, by ۸ 

Fasciculus Primus. Arab Text. First Clima. Edited by T. LEWICKI, 
V. MoNurzEIL, M. T. PETTI Suma, L. Ricci, Fuap SAYYID, A. BAUSANI. 
Naples-Rome 1970. 


Fasciculus Secundus. Second Clima. Edited by T. LEwICKI, V. Mon- 
TEIL, Hussain Monés, M. NALLINo, Fuap SAYYID, M. T. PETTI 
SUMA, L. VECCIA VAGLIERI, S. MAQBUL AHMAD, R. TRAINI. Naples- 
Rome 1971. 


IL NUOVO RAMUSIO 
Under the auspices of ISMEO 


Commemorating the work of G. B. Ramusio, the 16th century editor of the 
writings of great Italian travellers and. navigators of the past. This series 
is published by the LIBRERIA DELLO STATO (State Publishing Office), 
under prof. G. Tucci's supervision. 

Liber Peregrinationis di Jacopo da Verona, by U. MONNERET DE VILLARD 
(1950), Lit. 4.000. 

I missionari italiani nel Tibet e nel Nepal, by L. PETECH. Parts I-IV: I Cap- 
puccini marcbigiani. Parts V-VII: Ippolito Desideri, S. I. (1952-1956), 
each part Lit. 4.000. 

Il libro dei conti di Giacomo Badoer, Vol. I, by U. DORINI and T. BERTELE, 
(1956), Lit. 10.000. ' 

Viaggi di C. Federici e G. Balbi alle Indie Orientali, by O. Pinto (1962), 
Lit. 14.000. | 

Le navigazioni atlantiche del veneziano Alvise Ca’ da Mosto, by T. GASPAR- 
RINI LEPORACE (1965), Lit. 16.000. 

I Viaggi di Pietro Della Valle. Lettere dalla Persia, Tomo I, by F. GAETA 
and L. LOCKHART. 


Forthcoming Works: 
I viaggi in Persia degli ambasciatori veneti Barbaro e Contarini, by 
L. LOCKHART, R. Morozzo DELLA Rocca and M. F. TIEPOLO. 


As by January 1972, ee place all orders for the purchase of works ی‎ by our Institute (Serie Orientale Roma, 
Reports & Memoirs, Quarterly magazine East and West, Cina, etc.) with: - Editrice Libreria - Piazza Monteci- 
torio, 120 - 00186, Roma, Italy. Orders. for AL-IDRISI, Opus Geogra hicum, Sud be placed with E. J. BRILL, Oriental 
Booksellers, Oude Rijn 33/A, Leiden, Holland. Orders for the Collection Ji Nuovo Ramusio should be placed with Libre- 
ria dello Stato (State Publishing Office), Piazza Verdi - 00198 Roma, Italy. 
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ISTITUTO ITALIANO PER IL MEDIO ED ESTREMO ORIENTE 
CENTRO STUDI E SCAVI ARCHEOLOGICI IN ASIA 


REPORTS AND MEMOIRS 


Under the direction of GIUSEPPE Tucci 


& 


I - Reports on tbe Campaigns 1956-58 in Swat (Pakistan). Rome 1962. 
D. FACCENNA, Mingora: Site of Butkara I. 
G. GuLLINI, Udegram. Lit. 25.000 


II, 2 - D. FACCENNA, Sculptures from the Sacred Area of Butkara I (Swat, 
Pakistan). Part 2: Plates I-CCCXXXV. Photographs by F. BONARDI; De- 
sctiptive Catalogue by M. TADDEI. Rome, 1962. Lit. 25.000 


IL, 3 - D. FACCENNA, Sculptures from tbe Sacred ‘Area of Butkara I (Swat, 
Pakistan). Part 3: Plates COCXXXVI-DCLXXV. Photographs by F. Bo- 
NARDI; Descriptive Catalogue by M, Tapper. Rome, 1964. Lit. 25.000 


V . A. Bomsact, The Küfic Inscription in Persian Verses in the Court of the 
Royal Palace of Masud III at Ghazni. Rome, 1966. Lit. 8.000 


VI - Travaux de restauration de monuments bistoriques en Iran. Rapports 
et études préliminaires, édités par G. ZANDER. Rome, 1968. 
Lit. 16.000 


VIII, 1 - G. ALCIATI, I resti ossei umani delle necropoli dello Swat (Pakistan). 
Parte I: Butkara II. Rome, 1967. Lit. 4.500 


IX - P. DazriNÀ, L'immigrazione dei Saka nella Drangiana. Rome, 1967. 
Lit. 6.000 


X - G. GNOLI, Ricerche storiche sul Sistan antico. Rome, 1967. Lit. - 8.000 


XI - C. E. BOSWORTH, Szstan under the Arabs, from tbe Islamic Conquest to 
the Rise of the Saffarids (30-250/651-864). Rome, 1968. Lit. 6.000 


XIII, 1 - Folk-Tales of Swat, collected and translated by INAYAT-UR-RAH- 
MAN, Part 1. Rome, 1968. Lit. 9.000 


XV - Ostiran und Zentralasien bei Ptolemaios (Geographie 6, 9-21). Criti- 
cally edited and translated into German and English by I. Ronca. ` 
Rom, 1971. lit. 8.000 
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ARTIBUS ASIAE 


INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Quarterly of Asian Art and Archaeology for 
Scholars and Connoisseurs 


Far East - Near East 
India and Southeast Asia 
The Migrations ۱ 


Volume XXVIII (1966) 
Editorial Board: 


Alexander C. Soper, Editor-in-chief 
Richard N. Frye - Alexander B. Griswold 
Stella Kramrisch 


Artibus Asiae, a quarterly publication de- 
voted to Asian art and archaeology, was 
started in 1925 and has continued regularly 
since, with the exception of the war years. 
Rather than attempting to repeat or to po- 
pularize material that is already available to 
scholars, it aims to present new discoveries, 
previously unpublished objects of art, and 
all sorts of new studies. Each issue contains 
detailed book reviews. It is consequently 
useful not only to research scholars, but also 


to collectors and connoisseurs who wish to ` 


familiarize themselves with the authentica- 
tion, associations, and dating of the Asian 
antiquities that interest them. It is naturally 
indispensable to libraries, universities, mu- 
seums, and institutions engaged in any 
branch of Asian studies. In addition, it 
maintains a standard of print and illustra- 
tion that makes each issue an object of 
beauty in its own right. 


Yearly subscription (4 issues); U.S. $ 15.- 
Or Swiss francs 65.- 
Each volume 350 pages Quarto, richly 
illustrated. 


Orders and Subscriptions are accepted 
through any agent or bookseller, or directly 
by Institute of Fine Arts, New York Uni- 
versity, 1 East 78 Street, New York 21, 
N. Y., or by 


ARTIBUS ASIAE - PUBLISHERS 
ASCONA (SWITZERLAND) 


Just published 


GIUSEPPE TUCCI 


Tibetan Folk Songs from 
Dyantse and Western Tibet 


The first part of Tibetan Folk Songs con- 
tains the text and translation of some po- 
pular songs collected by the author in the 
district of Gyantse, among the people them- 
selves. All of them have appeared in a 
previous edition, to which some marriage 
songs of Central Tibet were also added. 

The present edition has been enriched by 
some chants of a ritual character of Western 
Tibet, that are of interest for the study of 


` history and local cults. Some Appendices 


have lastly been added, bearing on various 
customs and usages of Tibet, collected by 
Prof. Namkhai Norbu, and summarized in 
English by the author. 

These songs are as a rule anonymous, and 
nobody recollects the name of the poet who 
composed them. When they enjoy the fa- 
vour of the people, they spread all over a 
certain region, flourishing and travelling 
along with pilgrims and caravans. Nobody 
ever enquiries about their authorship, and 
they eventually fade away, superseded by 
new songs: many of them seem to have a 
rather short life, like the passing waves of 
a people's poetic inspiration. Their value 
lies in their being the living expression of 
the poetic genius of the people of Tibet, 
that makes them deserving of being collect- 
ed and studied. 


(Artibus Asiae Supplementum XXII) 


Second, Revised and Enlarged Edition 1966. 
202 pages, 18 plate-pages, Quarto Cloth 
bound, Swiss frs. 53.50 or $ 12.75 


ARTIBUS ASIAE - PUBLISHERS 
ASCONA (SWITZERLAND) 


۱ 


FOUR MONUMENTAL PUBLICATIONS 
f 


I. THE OCEAN OF STORY, being C. H. 
Tawney’s English translation of Somade- 
vas KATHA SARITSAGARA (or OCEAN 
OF STREAMS OF STORY), re-edited with 
elaborate introduction, fresh explanatory 
and exhaustive notes and terminal essay 
by N. M. Penzer, Royal Octavo, pp. 4,000, 
in big 10 Vols. Price $ 60, postage free for 
complete set. 


II. LINGUISTIC SURVEY OF INDIA, edited 
by Sir G. A. Grierson. The only record of 
all the Indian languages surveyed in the 
beginning of the 20th Century. Size demy 


quarto pp. 10,000 in 11 Vols. (19 Pts.) 
Price $ 200, postage free for complete set. 


III. ANCIENT INDIAN TRADITION & MY- 


THOLOGY SERIES : (In translation: All 
the Mahapuranas in 50 Vols. each Vol. a 
Rs. 30/., Prepublication price Rs. 25/-. 
Vol. 1-11: SIVA PURANA just released). 


VI. SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST SERIES, 
edited by F. Max Muller and translated 
into English by 20 oriental scholars, Size 
x octavo, pp. 20,000 in 50 Vols. Price 

150. 


SOME OF OUR OTHER VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS 


ANCIENT INDIA : R. C. Majumdar 


Rs. 20/ 

INDIAN EDUCATION : Mookerji 45/- 

ASOKA : R. K. Mookerje ee 15/- 
ASPECTS OF EARLY VISNUISM : 

J. Gonda 30/- 


ASPECTS OF POLITICAL IDEAS AND 

INSTITUTIONS IN ANCIENT INDIA : 

R. S. Sharma 20/- 
ASTADHYAYI OF PANINI : S. C. Basu ۰ 
BUDDHIST HYBRID SANSKRIT GRAMMAR 

& DICTIONARY : F. Edgarten 120/- 
CLASSICAL SAMKHYA : G. J. Larson 30/- 
COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF PRAKRIT. 

LANGUAGES : R. Pischel 50/- 
DOCTRINE OF BUDDHA: G. Grimm . 20/- 
DOCTRINE OF JAINAS : W. Schubring 30/- 
ELEMENTS OF HINDU ICONOGRAPHY: 

T. A. Gopinath Rao 4 Vols. 450/- 
ENGLISH-SANS. DICTIONARY : Williams 36/- 
EPIGRAPHIA INDICA : Vol. II Rs. 100/- 
FORMATION OF MARATHI LANGUAGE : 

Bloch Tr. Chanana 35/. 
HINDU SAMSKARAS : R. B. Pandey 30/- 
HISTORY OF ANCIENT INDIA : Tripathi 25/- 
HISTORY OF INDIAN LITERATURE, ° 

Vol. III (2 Parts Classical and Scientific) 


Winternitz 45 /- 
HISTORY OF SANSKRIT POETICS : 
P. V. Kane 15/- 


ICONOGRAPHY OF TIBETAN LAMAISM : 
Gordon 187/50 
INDIAN EPIGRAPHY : D. C. Sircar 60/- 
“INDIAN EPIGRAPHICAL GLOSSARY” 50- 
INDIAN PALAEOGRAPHY : = B. Pandey 20/- 
JAINA ETHICS : D. Bhargav 20 
JURIDICAL STUDIES IN A. INDIAN LAW 
TEXTS : 2 Vols. L. Sternbach 100/- 


KADAMBARI (Purva) : M. R. Kale 25/- 
KINGSHIP IN N. INDIA : R. C.P. Singh Rs. 15/- 
LEGENDS IN MAHABHARAT : S. A. Dange 35/- 
MIND & SPIRIT OF INDIA : Devaraj 20/- 
NIGHANTU AND NIRUKTA : Sarup e 40/- 
OUTLINE OF RELIGIOUS LITERATURE 


OF INDIA : J. N. Farquhar 24/- 
POSITION OF WOMEN IN HINDU CIVI- 

LIZATION : A. S. Altekar 15/- 
PRACTICAL SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DIC- 

TIONARY : V. S. Apte 50/- 
PRINCIPLES OF LITERARY CRITICISM 

IN SANSKRIT : R. C. Dwivedi 35/- 
RAMANUJA ON BHAGAVADGITA : 

J. A. B. VAN Buitenan 20/- 


SANS.-ENG. Dictionary : M. Williams 100/- 
SANKARA AND BRADLEY : Srivastava 25/- 
SCYTHIAN ART : V. G. Barovka 56/25 
STATE & GOVT. IN ۸. INDIA : Altekar 15/- 
STATUS OF WOMEN IN EPICS : S. Jayal 25/- 
STUDIES IN BUDDHIST CULTURE OF 


INDIA : L. M. Joshi 30/- ` 


STUDIES IN INDIAN COINS : D. C. Sircar 60/- 
SYADVADAMANJARI : F. W. Thomas 25/- 
TIBETAN RELIGIOUS ART : Gordon 99 /- 
UBHAYABHISARIKA : Warder and 

Venkatacarya $ 2 
VAKATAKA GUPTA AGE : Altekar and 

Majumdar Rs. 15/- 
VEDIC CONCORDANCE: M. Bloomfield 40/- 
VEDIC INDEX : 2 Vols. Macdonell & Keith 60/- 
WORKS OF KALIDASA (Dramas) : 


Devadhar 16/- 
YOGA AND WESTERN PSYCHOLOGY : 

G. Coster 10/- 
YOGA SYSTEM OF PATANJALI : 

J. H. Woods ۲ 7/50 


“WE OFFER OUR SERVICES FOR ALL INDOLOGICAL BOOKS PUBLISHED IN INDIA 
& 


ABROAD : 


ASK FOR OUR BIG CATALOGUE" 


MOTILAL BANARSIDAS 
Oriental Publishers & Booksellezs, Bungalow Road, J aWaharnagar, 
DELHI - 7 (India) 


ISSUED BY CHEMICALS & ALLIED PRODUCTS EXPORT PROMOTION COUNCI, CALCUTTA -1 


t 
a 


INDOLOGICAL BOOK HOUSE 
ANTIQUARIAN BOOKSELLERS & PUBLISHERS 


1675, Dakhni Rai Street, 
Subhash Marg, 
Delhi-6. 


INDIA 


Released: 


1. 


13. 
14. 


Antiquities of Kapilvastu - Taral of Nepal by 
P. C. Mukherjee. Vol. No. XXVI, 1969 
Rs. 


Jain Stupa and other Antiquities of Mathura 
by Vincent A. Smith. Vol. No. XX, 1969 
Rs. 100/— 


Buddhist Cave Temples and Their Inscriptions 
by James Burgess. Second Edition, 1964 
Rs. 75/— 


Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum - Inscriptions 
of Asoka. Vol. 1 by E. Hultzsch. Second 
Editlon, 1969, with 55 Plates (Under Kind 
permission of Govt of India) 
Foreign Ed. Rs. 175/— 
Indian Ed. Rs. 100/— 


Indo-Aryan by Rajindralal Mitra in Two Vol- 
umes. 2nd Edition, 1969 Rs. 90/— 


Gave Temple of India by James Fergusson 
and James Burgess - Revised with 50 Addi- 
tional Plates and Introduction by Prof. K. D. 
Bajpai. 2nd ed., 1969 Rs. 50/— 


Elements of Hindu Iconography by T. A. Gopi 
Nath Rao. In 4 Vols. Pp. 1760. 2nd Edition, 
1969 Rs. 225/— 


The Geographical Encyclopaedia of Ancient and 
Mediaeval India. Based on: Vedic, Puranic, 
Tantric, Jain, Buddhistic, Literature and His- 
torical Records. Editorial Board: 1. Dr. ۰ 
Nilakantha Shastri - 2. M.M. Dr. V.V. Mirashi 
- 3. Dr. R:N. Dandekar - 4.. Dr. B.Ch. Chhabra - 
5. Dr. B.C. Law - 6. Dr. Rajball Pandey. , Chief 
Editor Prof. K. D. Bajpai. Asstts: Satyanarain 
Pandey M.A., Chhedi Singh M. A., Shri Bha- 


gawan Singh M.A. A.D. Part I. Royal 
Octovo, 1967 Rs. 20.00 
Markandey Puran by F.E. ۳۵۲۵۱۲۵۲, 
Translation. 1968 60.00 


Hindu Pantheon by -Edward Moor, A New 
edition with 60 plates condensed and anno- 
tated by the Rev. W.O. Sampson, 1968 75.00 


Kurma Purana Edited by Dr. R.S. Bhattacharya, 
A systematic Hindu mythology and traditions, 


1968 10.00 
Vedic Grammer by A.A. Macdonell, A large 
edition, 1968 40.00 


Epic Mythology by E.W. Hopkins, 1968 30.00 


Archaeological Survey of India Reports by 
Major General Sir Alexander Cunningham, 
J.D. Beglar and H.C. Carlleyles. Complete set 
m 24 Volumes including General Index with 
several hundred Maps, Plans, Plates of Ancient 
india Architectural remains. Sculptures, In- 
scriptions and Coins (with the kind permission 


45/— 


16. 


17. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


21. 


28. 


29. 


Post Box No. 98, 
Ck. 31/10, Nepall Khapra, 


Varanasi. 


of Govt, of India). Price for the complete set 
Hs. 720 Or Rs. 30 Per Volume. 


Manual of Indian Buddhism by H. Kern, 1968 
20.00 


Bhilsa Topes by Sir A. Cunningham, Or the 
Buddhist monument of Central Indla Compris- 
Ing a brief Hlstorical Sketch of the rise, 
progress and decline of Buddhism, Illustrated 
with 30 Plates. Introduction -by Prof. K.D. 
Bajpai, 1968 er 75.00 
Elements of South Indian Paleography by A.C. 
Burnell. From the fourth to 17th Century A.D. 
Being a study of South-Indian inscriptions. 3rd 
enlarged and improved edition, 1968 75.00 


Coins of Mediaeval India by Sir A. Cunnin- 
gham. From the seventh century down to 
Mohammadan Conquests with 11 plates. 1968 

15.00 
Coins of Ancient India by Sir A. Cunningham. 
From the earliest times down to the seventh 
century A.D. 1963 25.00 


Later Indo-Scythians by Sir A. Cunningham. 
From the Numismatic Chronicle 1893-94, with 
10 plates. 1962 25.00 


Buddhist Cave Temples And Their Inscriptions 
by James Burgess, Second edition. 1964 
۱ 75.00 


Stupa of Bharhut by Sir A. Cunningham. A 
Buddhist monument ornament of Buddhist 
legend and History in 3rd century B.C. with 
57 plates Demy 4 Vo with introduction by 
Dr. V.S. Agarwala 100.00 
Mahabodhi Or The Great Buddhist Temple 
Under The Bodh Tree At Buddha Gaya by Sir 
A. Cunningham. Demy printed on art and 
supercalendered Paper, cloth bound with 31 


. plates 50.00 


Vaishnavism Saivism And Minor Religious 
System by Sir R.G. Bhandarkar. 1965 0 


Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum Vol. 1. by Sir 
A. Cunningham. ‘inscriptions of Ashoka with 
31 plates, Demy 4 Vo, cloth Bound, 1961 50.00 


Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum Vol. Ill. by 
John Fleet. Inscriptions of Early Gupta Kings 
and their successors, with 46 Plates Second 
edition (under the kind permission of Govt. 
of India) 1963 175.00 
Vedic Mythology by A.A. Macdonell 
Katyayana And Patanjali by F. Keilhorn. Their 
relation to each other and to Panini, Second 
edition, 1963 5.00 
An Out Line of Early Buddhism by Dr. Ajay 
Mitra Shastri A Historical Survey of Budd- 
hology School & sanghas mainly based on the 
study of Pre-Gupta inscriptions 12.00 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA 
New Imperial Series 
(The complete set will be out up to 1922) 


25.00 - 


EASTERN WORLD 
THE ASIA MONTHLY 


EASTERN WORLD is the international 
magazine dealing -with the political 
and economic problems of Asia. 


Regular reports from its own corres- 
pondents keep you well informed 
about developments in South-East Asia 
and the Far East, while its articles — 
contributed by Western and Eastern 
authoritative writers - make it one of 
the finest and most interesting contri- 
butions to intellectual cooperation 
between East and West. 


Yearly Subscription: 8 1.10. 
(12 issues, including postage) 


EASTERN WORLD 
58 Paddington Street, London, W. 1, England 


The Guardian 


IS THE ONLY ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

MAGAZINE PUBLISHED IN BURMA 

ON CULTURAL, SOCIAL, EDUCA- 

. TIONAL, POLITICAL AND CONTEM- 

PORARY AFFAIRS OF BURMA AND 
S. E. ASIA 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE; 3. shillings per copy 
Lst 9. per year, post free. 


DAILY NEWSPAPER: Lat. 5. per year, post free. 


The Guardian 


IS INDEPENDENT, INFLUENTIAL, ENLIGHTENED, 
ESSENTIAL. 


ENQUIRIES The Guardfan Ltd., 
55 Barr Sreet, 
۲.0۰ box 1522, 
Rangoon, Burma 


Cables; “GUARDIAN”, Rangoon. 








VIENT DE PARAITRE A TOKYO JUST OUT IN TOKYO 


FRANGE-ASIE-ASIA 


Revue bilingue des problémes asiatiques 
et de Synthése culturelle 


Bilingual Review , 
of Asian Culture and Problems 


Directeur: RENÉ DE BERVAL 
18, 2-chome, Tomisaka-cho, Bunkyo-ku 
TOKYO (Japan) 


Pour tous renseignements: 


Europe et Afrique: M. Adrien Maisonneuve, Li- 
brairie d'Amérique et d'Orient - 11, rue Saint- 
Sulpice, Paris (VI) 

U.S.A.: Mr. George Humphrey - RF 1, Mansfield 
Center (Conn. 

Asie: Kinokuniya Book Store Co., Ltd. - 826, 
Isunohazu, Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo 


Le Missioni Cattoliche 


Mensile di attualità e cultura missionaria ed 

ecumenica del Pontificio Istituto Missioni Estere 

(P.I.M.E.)di Milano - Fondato nel 1872 - Fasci- 
coli mensili di 56 pagine. i 


~ 


La Rivista rappresenta il punto di vista del 
mondo cattolico, e specialmente dei missionari 
cattolici, rispetto ai problemi culturali e d'at- 
tualità del mondo afro-asiatico: le culture orien- 
tali ed africane, i problemi sociali e politici, 
studi etnologici e sulle religioni non cristiane, 
i rapporti fra Occidente e popoli d’Asia e di 
Africa. Ampio spazio è pure dedicato alla vita 
della Chiesa nei due continenti d'oltremare ed 
al tema dell’Ecumenismo. La rivista contiene 
informazioni ragionate, un « servizio speciale » 
mensile in cui è studiato a fondo un tema uni- 
co, articoli vari, riflessioni di personalità e do- 
cumentazioni, bibliografia internazionale. 


Direttore: P. PIERO GHEDDO, del P.I.M.E. 
Redazione ed Amministrazione: Pontificio Isti- 
tuto Missioni Estere, Via Monterosa, 81, Mi- 
lano (Italy). 
Quote d'abbonamento annuale: 
in Italia L. 1.000 
all'estero L. 2.000 


Copie in omaggio vengono inviate dietro richiesta 



































ARTS ASIATIQUES 
Annales du Musée Guimet et du Musée Cernuschi 


Rovue trimestrielle 
i 4 


Directeur: Jean FIL LIO Z A T ` Rédaeteur en chef: Jeannine AUBOYER 


Abonnements: étranger 3.200 ۳ 
Presses Universitaires de Franee, 1 place Paul 
Painlevé, Paris Ge 


Cette revue, consacrée 4 des études sur les arts asiatiques, accueille la colla- 
boration des savants de tous les continents ef forme une fribune ot les 
recherches archéologiques sont recensées et critiquées. Aux historiens et aux 
amateurs d'art elle présente avec toute l'iconographie désirable les documents 


et les monuments récemment découverts. 
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Tamil 
Culture 





The TAMIL CULTURE is a quarterly official publication of the Academy of Tamil Culture, 
Madras-30. Rates of subscription for the «Journal» are: Annual: Rs. 7 (India, Ceylon, 
Burma and Malaya); Sh. 12/6 (United Kingdom); U.S. $ 2.00 or its equivalent (United 
States of America and other countries), Subscriptions are best remitted in the form of 
Crossed Postal Orders or Cheques or Bank Drafts payable in India drawn in favour of 
Tamil Culture. Cheques not drawn on a Bank in Madras should include the Bank’s 
collecting commission of 50nP. Literary communications, Exchange and Books for review 
should be addressed to the Chie[ Editor, Tamil Culture, Madras-30. l 


English Quarterly Journal of the Academy of Tamil Culture 


seu ISSUE OF THE 
JOURNAL OF POLITICS 


Mac Kinder and His Critics Reconsidered 
A. B. DUGAN 
Is Liberalism Out-of-Date? 


G. TINDER 

Congressional District Party Strengths and the 
1960 Election 
E. F. Cox 


Presidential Republicanism in the South, 1960 
E. CosMAN 


The Supreme Court as Policy Maker: The Tide- 
lands Oil Controversy 
L. J. BARKER 


Electoral Competition and Electoral Systems in 
Large Cities 
C. E. GILBERT and C. CLAGUE 


Political Gaming in the Classroom 
B. C. HOHEN 


Published Quarterly 
by the Southern Political Science Association 
Peabody Hall, University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida, U.S.A. 


Subscription and Membership Fee 
$5.00 U.S.A.; $5.50 Foreign; $8.00 Student 


PROUD ANNOUNCEMENT 


FROM 


FA. K.L. MUKHOPADHYAY. 
CALCUTTA - 12 (INDIA) 


«Our Heritage» the most important 
Indological journal in Sanskrit, Bengali 
and English comes under our distribu- 
torship. Half-yearly. 

9th Vol. in Press. All back volumes 
at no extra. Rs 5,00 per No. 


Research Journal 
of Philosophy 


and Social Science 


An International Bi-annual of Philosophy, Psycho- 

logy, Sociology & Education, Published in October 

& April. Each issue contains about 200 pages on 
a particular subject. 


General Editor: Dr. Ram Nath Sharma, Meerut 
College, Meerut (U. P.) India. 


Editorial Board: Gardner Murphy (U.S.A.). R. H. 

Thouless (Australia), H. H. Price (U.K.), B. L. 

Atreya (India) and more than a dozen scholars 
from different foreign countries. 


Board of Representatives: Consists of representa- 
tive scholars from a large number of Indian and 
foreign universities. 


Vol. I No. 1 Parapsychology and Yoga Oct. 9 


Contains nineteen articles including contributions 
from eminent Indian and foreign scholars 


Vol. II No. 2 Indian Psychology Oct. 1964 


Contains about one-and-a-half dozen articles 
including contributions from eminent Indian and 
foreign scholars 


Vol. II No. 1 Human Personality April 1965 
Vol. II No. 2 Nature of Self Oct. 1965 


Rs. Sh. Dollars 
Annual Subscription Rates: 15.00 S30 0 


Life Membership: Ten years subscription in 
advance. 


Publishers: M/s Kedar Nath Ram Nath, Meerut 
(U.P.) India. 
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PANGHADAS HI 


A VEDANTA CLASSIC 
OF THE 14^ CENTURY 


by 
SWAMI VIDYARANTA 


| translated by 
HARI PRASAD SHASTRI 


A logical exposition 
of the non dual vedanta 


Essential for. the student 
of this profound isiy 


New edition, complete and fully annotaded, containing Sanskrit text 
in oman Script 

Price; BBj|- 

Postage 2/8 


"From: SHANTI SADAN 


29, Chepstow Villas 
London W. Il. England 


FULL BOOKLIST ON REQUEST 


Paragon Book Gallery, Ltd. 


and 


< cy, 


Paragon Book Reprint "Corp. 


14 East 38th Street - Now York 10016, N. Y. 


We specialize exclusively in books on the FAR EAST, 
NEAR & MIDDLE ۰ 


More than 20,000 «in print» and «out of print» 
books on Oriental history, religion, philosophy, lite- 
rature, linguistics & art in all languages are on our 
shelves. All librarians, collectors and scholars are 
invited to send their want lists, which will receive 
eur very best attontíon. 


Catalogues Issued Regularly 


Wo purchase single works and complete libraries on 
the Orient and always pay full value. 








FOR ALL COMPETITIONS 


“CURRENT EVENTS” 





Year Book 1962 


Main Features 


^ International organizations ® World Gazetteer æ 20 Page - World Atlas æ National & Internationa 


events wth Background < Special sections on India 


Mats & ۱ ; . e 


CURRENT | EVENTS A Monthly Review of National & International Affairs 


FOR PEOPLE RICH IN THE CIRCLES - OF BUSINESS, GOVERNMENT .- 


Avallable from your Bookseller or 


CURRENT EVENTS 


AND THE PROFESSIONS 


Single Copy Re. 1,00 
Wearly Rs. 12.00 


17 Rajpur Road Dehradun 





OUTSTANDING RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS 


From 


FIRMA K.L. MUKHOPADHYAY: BOOKSELLERS & PUBLISHERS, 
BANCHHARAM AKRUR. LANE, CALCUTTA - 12, INDIA. 
Telephone 24-1824. 


6/1A, 
Cable: INDOLOGY: (Calcutta) 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


De, S. K. - History of the Vaisnava Faith & Movement, 2nd rev. ed. 

— Bengali Literature in the Ninteenth Century 2 vols. bound together, 2 2nd ed. 

— Vakroktijivita. 3rd Ed. Sans. text, Eng. Intro. & notes . $5 

Dutt, N. - Early Monastic Buddhism. Throughly revised 2nd ed. 

Basak, R. G. - Lectures on Buddha & Buddhism : 

— Study of the Mahavastu Avadana 

— Mahavastu Avadana. Long Eng. Intro., Sans. text and notes. Vol, d x 

Majumdar, R. C. - Glimpses of Bengal in the 19th a The most signi- 
ficant portrait of Indian Renaissance. 2 

— Hindu Colonies in the Far East. Illus. & Map 2nd rev. & enlarged ed. . . 

—- History of the Freedom Movement in India. 1750-1947. 3 vols. About 2000 
pp. Vols. 1 & 2 already published . . b ds 

oe K. L. - National Movement in Modern China . 

Chakravarti, P. C. - India-China Relations. (with maps) 

Weiner, Myton - Political Change in South Asia : 

Jha, S. C. - Studies in the Development of Capitalism i in India . 

Das, Satyajit (Compiler) - Selections From The Indian 1 Vol. 1: Calcutta 
Journal (1818-19) - Vols. 2 & 3 in Press . 

Bayley, D. H. - Preventive Detention in India PE 

Chau, T. M. - Hsuan Tsang, Pilgrim & Scholar Illus. . 

Cakravarti, C. - Sex Life in Ancient India . ۱ 


BOOKS ON TIBETOLOGY 


Do-rje, K. - Red Annals. Tibetan Text. Part I priced at Rupees Five (India, Pa- 
kistan, Ceylon, Nepal, Bhutan and Sikkim) or Ten Shillings (other countries) 
Rgyan-Drug Mchog-Gnyis. Price: Rupees Twenty-Five (India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Nepal, Bhutan and Sikkim) or Fifty Shillings other countries) . . 
SR - Price: Rupees Twenty (India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Nepal, Bhotan and 
Sikkim) or Forty Shillings (other countries) . 

Kylograph - Price: Rupees Twenty-Five (India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Nepal, Bhutan 
and Sikkim) or Fifty Shillings (other countries). 

Bhasracari - Price: Rupees Five (India, Pakistan, Ceylon, ` Nepal, Bhutan and 
Sikkim) or Ten Shillings (other countries) . . 

A Commentary on Bzang-Spyod by Lcang- skya Khutuktu Rol-pahi-rdo- -tje. Price: 
Rupees Three (India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Nepal, Bhutan and PST or Six 
Shillings (other countries) . . ۲ 

Ghosh, J. - Epic Sources of Sanskrit Literature 

Sangita-Damodara l 


Rs, 
Rs. 


30.00 
35.00 
15.00 
12.00 
10.00 

4.00 
25.00 


6.00 
15.00 


20.00 
10.00 
12.0 
15.00 
20.00 


15.00 
12.00 

4.00 
15.00 


15.00 
15.00 


For comprehensive news of Indological books from India, old as well as new, please subscribe 
to our fortnightly « BOOK-NEWS ». Remit $ 1.00 for 25 consecutive issues from any time 


of the year. 


j ‘mankind << 


| (Editor: RAMMANOHAR LOHIA) 


An international monthly = «Aims to 
investigate the reality of the world 


and explore its ideal future’’. 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS INCLUDE: 


Milovan Djilas, Harris Wofford, P. V. Deshpande, 
Dinkar Sakrikar, James T. Liu, Elizabeth Hoyt, 
Margo Skinner, Francisco Ayala, Alberto L’Abate, 
Giorgio Mugnanini, M. 'hamed Yazid, Kulomani 


Mohapatra, Saburo Ajaha. 


Vols. I and II - Vols. III, from No. 1 to no. 5, 
P from no. 7 to no. 8 - Vol. VI, from No. 8 to 
: no. 12 - Vol. VII, up to Vol. IX - Vol. X, Nos. 


" 1, 9, 10, 11, and 12. 


Address: 
Hyderabad - A.P., Indie. 


Subscription Rates: Annual, Rs 10; U.K., 25 Sh.; 
USA, $ 4 - Single copy, Re 1; U.K. 2sh 6d; 


USA 35c. 








llnited | 


3 International magazine 
Ps ef Afro-Asian Affairs 


14th YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


Brings you: 


ARTICLES, STORIES, SKETCHES ETC 


۹ ۱ on: 


1 s Economics 
Politics 
Art and Literature 
i: Social Problems 
TONES" and 
| Religion and Culture 


The peoples and nations of Asia and Africa 


E United Asia 12 Rampart Row Bombay 1 India 


“Mankind”, 3-6-19, Himayatnagar, 


$La. 


E Published monthly since January 1962 


| The Indo-Asian Culture 


ILLUSTRATED ENGLISH QUARTERLY JOURNAL 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE INDIAN COUNCIL FOR CULTURAL 
RELATIONS, PATAUDI HOUSE, NEW DELHI 


Articles contributed by eminent writers of India 


and other countries 


Subseription rates 


Annual Per copy 

In India Rs. 6/- 1/60 

In other countries Sh. 10 S. 2 - 6d 
POST FREE 





Great news 


for Üriental Scholars! 


۱ OF THE GREATER INDIA. SGI, 


Sole Distributors: 


FIRMA K. L. MUKHOPADHYAY, Publishers & Book- 
Sellers — 6/1۸, B. Akrur Lane CALCUTTA 12 (India) 


We guarantee efficlent representation to all overseas 
publishers who have anything of interest for India. 


We issue regular fortnightly lists of books and the 
year-long Information costs you only $ 1.00. 


°` % 








MSRI PUBLICATIONS 


of interest to 
people interested 
in Wider Malaysia 


ISLAMIC LAW IN MALAYA 
By Ahmad Ibrahim, Attorney General, Singapore. 


This book delineates the law of the Peninsular 

alays and shows how it has developed as an 
admixture of Shafi’i Islamic Law and the older 
Malay ‘Adat or Customary Law. 444 pages. 
Malayan $40.00. 


SOME ASPECTS OF SUFISM — as understood 
and practised among the Malays. 

By Syed Naguib al-Attas. 

The Sufi paige or Islamic Mystic Order in 
Malaya has influenced the Malays with regard 
to their system of political and social order. 


For the first time, the problem is examined. 
106 pages. Malayan $15.00. 


ISLAM COMES TO MALAYSIA — historical per- 
spective. 


By SQ. Fatimi. Introduction by P. Wheatley. 


The exclusive claim of any one nation or ethnic 
group to be the purveyor or *homeland? from 
which Islam spread to Wider Malaysia is con- 
vincingly challenged. Arabic, Chinese, Malay and 
ENT sources bear witness. 102 pages. Malayan 


RAMA SAGA IN MALAYSIA 


By Alexander Zieseniss. Introduction by C. 
ooykaas. 

A study of the acculturation of the Hindu Ra- 

mayana when introduced into Wider Malaysia. 

202 pages. Malayan $20.00. 


KEK LOK SI — Temple of Paradise. 
By C.S. Wong. 


A detailed history and description of this 
famous Chinese temple situated in Penang. 40 
illustrations. 131 pages. Malayan $12.00. 


“INTISARI? — Wider Malaysia's Research Journal. 
“Intisari? is an attempt at presenting original 
research revolving around a central theme in a 
manner which is readable to the layman and 
in a form which is aesthetically pleasing. Recent 
issues include “Japanese Scholars Re-examine 
Japanese Policy” and “Our Baweanese People”. 
Future issues include “The Urban Revolution, 
Bureaucracies and Ci Planning”, *Commu- 
nalism and National Unity” and “Contemporary 
Indonesian Literature”. 


Subscription rates: Singapore, Malaysia, Indo- 
nesia and Philippines only Malayan $7/- per 
4 issues, Afro-Asia (including ong Kong) 
Malayan $14/- per 4 issues, Elsewhere Malayan 
$24/- per 4 issues. 

ALL PRICES IN MALAYAN CURRENCY AND 


INCLUSIVE OF SEA MAIL. 
MALAYSIAN SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH INSTI- 
TUTE LTD. 


ps non-profit organisation) 
8-N, ORE ee Oxley Road, 
SINGAPORE: 9. 


Those who need to know about wider Mala ysia 
need msri publication: 


(all prices quoted in Malaysian dollars) 


RESEARCH BOOKS: 
NOW AVAILABLE: 


« Some Aspects of Sufism - as under- 
stood and practised among the Ma- 
lays» - by Syed Naguib al-Attas. 


Edited by Shirle Gordon. 15.00 
« Islam Comes to Malaysia - historical ۱ 
perspective» - by S.Q. Fatimi. 
Ed. by S. Gordon . e o wo 2.00 
«Rama Saga in Malaysia» - by 
Alexander Zieseniss . . . . 20.00 
« Islamic Law in Malaya» - by Dr. 
Ahmad Ibrahim. Ed. by S. Gordon 40.00 
« Kek Lok Si - Temple of Paradise » - 
by C. S. Wong. Hard cover. .. 12.00 
NOW IN PRESS: 
«Nine Saints of Java» - by D.A. 
Rinkes. Translation by H.M. Froger. 
Introduction by G.W.J. Drewes 25.00 
« Selections from the Writings of Syed 
Shaykh al-Hady » - in English and 
romanized Malay - Ed. by S. Gordon 20.00 
INTISARI: 
Vol. I No. 1 - « Islam and the State 
in Malaya and Singa- 
pore» . . . . . . 30.00 
Vol. I No. 2 - « Economic Proble 
Peculiar to Malays» 20.00 


Vol. I No. 3 - «Islam and Adat - 
Two Forces in Ma- 
lay Society » - Part T 5.00 
« Islam and Adat - 
Two Forces in Malay 
Society > - Part II . 


« Arab-Islamic Influ- 
ence on Education 
. and Language» . . 3.00 


Woman and Family 

in Islam and Adat » 5.00 
« Japanese Scholars 
Re-examine Japanese 
Occupation Policy in 

Wider Malaysia » 

Vol. II No. 4- «Our Baweanese 

People » 


Vol. I No. 4 


Vol. II No. 


m 
| 


Vol. II No. 


ho 
۱ 


Vol. II No. 3 


The Malaysian Sociological Research Institute Ltd., 


28-N, Oxley Mansions, 
Oxley Road, Singapore 9 
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Indological Publications of Distinction 


The Vishnu-Purane 
A System Of Hindu Mythology & Tradition 


by H. H. WILSON 


With an Introduction by R. C. Hazra M. A. 
Ph. D., D. Litt. Professor of Smrti & Purana, 
Department of Post-Graduate Training & Re 
search, Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 

Reprinted after Seventy-three years, this is a 
full and faithful English translation from the 
original Sanskrit and illustrated by copious 
Notes derived chiefly from other Puranas, with 
an exhaustive . Index. 

Crown quarto, 700 pages, printed on attrac- 
tive paper, full cloth bound with gold lettering. 
Calcutta, 1961. Price Rs. 60.00. 


Ancient and Hindu India 


The Brahmanic Period 


by J. TALBOYS WHEELER 
Formerly, Chief Secretary, Govt. of India 
Demy 8vo. with full cloth bound and gold 
lettering. Calcutta 1961. 200 pages. 2 Maps. 
Rs. 12.00. 


Ancient India: Its 


Language and Religions 


by H. OLDENBERG 
Cr. 8vo. 130 pages with Index and au dior's 
portrait. 
This Volume is made up of three papers. 


The Study of Sanskrit, The Religion of the Veda : 
. and Buddhism. 


Reprint 1962, January, Calcutta. Full cloth. 
Price Rs. 7.50. 


Dharma Sutras: A study in 


their Origin & Development 


by DR. S. C. BANERJEE 
Department of Sanskrit, Darjeeling Govt. Col- 
lege, Darjeeling, West Bengal 


OPINIONS ON THE WORK 


MM. GOPINATH KAVIRAJ: 

«..It is a valuable and original contribution 
on the subject... The section on social condition 
has been brightly written... shows his familia- 
rity with the latest researches of Indian and 
foreign scholars... exhibits commendable powers 
of critical discernment and sound judgment. 
I have no doubt that the work in question 
marks an advancement of our knowledge of the 
subject. » 

De C. K. RAJA: 

„The matter has been very carefully col- 
jected and arranged in a very scientific way... 
is masterly, thorough and orderly. » 

Demy 8vo 560 pages. Calcutta 1962, April. 

Price Rs. 37.000 


Fathi Pustak 


Publishers & Antiquarian Booksellers 


196/48, Gornwallis Street, (st. floor) Caleutta-4, ۷۸ 


Catalogues of New & Rare Books on Indology 
regularly issued. 


PARAGON BOOK REPRINT CORP. 
announces new additions 
to its Oriental Reprint Series 


MAITRA, K.M.: (Transl); A Per- 
sian Embassy to China. 8vo. 123 pp. 
reprint, Lahore, 1934 ed. cloth $8.50 


COLQUHOUN, A.R.: Amongst the 
Shans. 8vo. 1v, 392 pp. maps, 
illustrations. Reprint of London 1885 


Ed., cloth, 1969 $15.00 


MILNE, L. (MRS): Shans at Home. 
Ig. 8vo. xxiv, 289 pp, Reprint of 
London 1910 ed., cloth, 1970 


ROCKHILL, W.W.: China’s Inter- 
course with Korea from the XVth 
Century to 1895. Reprint of London 
1905 ed., boards, 1969 $3.75 


GRIGSBY, J.S.: The Orchid Door. 
Ancient Korean Poems. Collected 
and done in English Verse. 8vo. 
105 pp. containing more than 70 
poems, 5 plates, reprint of Kobe 


1935 ed., cloth, 1970 $6.00 


DOLEZALOVA, A.: Specific Traits 
of Yu Ta-Fu’s Literary Creation. 
approx. 250 pages, cloth. $7.50 


PARAGON BOOK REPRINT 
CORPORATION 


(A Subsidiary of Paragon Book Gallery) 
14 East 38th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10016 
U.S.A. 


Cable Address: Paragalery, N.Y. 


$15.00: 





